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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera, 


Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
yg pA in Public and Private Schoo! 
Brzsie Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 








ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. 
Phone Circle 2297 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main 5t., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill, 





New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1a2e Broadway, New York 


Vocal Studio: 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel, 1405 Columbus 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 
French oak Italian Lyric Diction. 
West 86th Street. . New 

Telephone, 5910 


257 a |e York 
Schuyler. 





MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, 
Taylor Building, 44 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
‘are of Musical Courier, 


c 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


§ ,N Y 
144 East 62nd Street a * ork, «, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


137 West 69th St., New York, 
' Telephone, Columbus 4873 








JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Ensem| Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert-—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921. 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Boice, 

Mas. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West Tel, Columbus 7140 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. 


$8 New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME, EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
62 West 84th Street, New 
Tel, Schuyler 3822. 


Studio: York 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


usical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 








Address: 209 West 79th Street, 
MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 
EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 


MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder, 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
—Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers”—No instrument used, 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist, ‘Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Conscientious instructors in te, 

Conree Oe ey camp agen 
symphony 

136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 


Tel, Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New_York 
(Metegpetiten Gpera House) 
el, 1274 Bryant 


Auna E, Zreoten, Diaxcron. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Setpegetioes Opera oe Y. 


Residence: 2184 _~ Ave., N. 
Phone, 3967 Fordham, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 

Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 

Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


will 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





COURIER 














ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway, Studio 68, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 


= York 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New York 
(Tel. 0457 Circle) 


Amy 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 
Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68TH Srreer New York City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 
Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


; _ Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Exizasetn Scuavur, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, : New 
Joseph Pizzarello 


Villa “Bel Canto,” Chemin de Vallauris, Cannes, 
France. 


York 





FREDERICK Riesberc, A. A. G. O. 
Suciited SIAR INSTRUCTION 

udi under Reinecke—Classics; Scha: 
—Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of slens oe 
gent, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655, Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
Geese serene, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 

n . 





CARL FIQUE pruyo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 





Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274, 





DUDLEY BUCK, , 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


67th Street ° New York 


50 West Riso e 
Phone, Columbus 4984. 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street - - - 


- New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
72nd St, New York 


308 East ees 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander. 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: J. 
dude reopen September 5th. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E, 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
corpising in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons beginners 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


for and advanced 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park West : : : EW 
Telephone Riverside 136 
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VLADIMIR 
DUBINSiCY 


Met. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Ave..N Y. 


Studios: 
244 W. 76th St., * ¥ City 
547 W. 147th St. N. Y. City 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
pen for Concert and Recital t 








MUSICAL 
MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


iain en 
Lexin 6000, 
Studio: Room’ 12, Sisiawer Hal Now 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 








Me Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
rivets Address: The laremont, A) 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘f2SoR" 


TENOR 
Instruction In Singing and English Diction 
November ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., ¥. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St.,N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesan*? 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 
Art Principles In Music. 


GUSTAVE L. 
Director of American 
BECKER Progressive Piano School 
110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


fotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York Phone 2160 Circle 














Lectures on Bach, and on 








duty 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Mesle, 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA : 851-2 Carese Ball 


Tel. sa Cirele 








ZP=rat 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocci Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorcz Insravcron anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


Wie Ieee 
> 1904 Ainslie S - 
cteees 3804 


I. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TEACHER 
2128 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 186 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Pam Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, m+ iy Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


¢ BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
os of 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street, N. Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


axnnson il | LD i im 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 








= Chicago 





























Concert Baritone 
Instruction 
STUDIOS: 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. Audubon 1673 684 St. Nicholas Ave. 





MORTINER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, eos 


ms HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal “  “Tnternations 
nized as a Voice Bull Repatrer and 


Special Course in Diction. Pupils red for Opera, 

ag La Teacher of ot Luctlie Lawrence and 
othe ? 

| — AL oe. - Se rhe, : Burnet House 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 


some 








167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schayler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR OR CONCERT FNGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
we A 


'GRASSE ::-2 
WARFRD anata 








emer one and 


S hdeen 
‘ast 176th | i 
Tel. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Beeston. Mass. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 


Cc 
L 
A 
U 
D 
E 
A 
R 
T 
R 454 Deming Place, Chicago 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengint and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth 


El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York, 


JEAN HEE IMEL 


Concert Violinist and Ped e 
151 Second Avenue (near 9th Street) 
Telephone Dry Dock 4070 





Studio: 
New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street 
T. J ph 


KARLETON HACKETT | & 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 








New York 





7639 Cathedral 











BONG! 


“In caution a student's 
voice and finding it at fault, 
1 ey suggest to him to 
qquee t 

there is MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 





MADAME VALERI 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan ome Chicago, Ill. 








LYNNWOOD 


one Gholrmaster 
FARNAM -excse-. 
FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St.,’Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, R. Didur, 
Graieris, * Simmarcs “a ford 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
hee 


Address 


care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


INSTRUCTION 





a: - ~ je _Meuge 


ORGAN RECITALS 
ies nrg Opera 
47 West 8th Street, 


R 
E 
G 
I 
N 
~ New York City 


Katharine HOFFMANN sscomrans: 


Home Address: St. Paui. 


RUBANNIL sora 


620 Spadina Avenue 








m=ZOCP 


Toronto,{Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





rmce>e@ 





Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 69th St. New York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 
ALBERT 


"sac Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


EDITH MILLIGAN 


Pianist, Accompanist 








Tel. 320 Morningside 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 





Acoompanist—Ceaoh 
Limited number of oupte accepted. 
518 West 111th Street New York 


Telephone 5860—Ex. 2 Cathedral 





MADAME 


MMA A. DAMBMAN 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Montes 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Voea! Instruction, Residence 

rome 1837 West 934 St., Tel. 1436 River, between ‘ and 
A 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Bil May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


Management: 





TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 


ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
New York 


Management : 
1425 Broadway 








NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, saceal 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Wir. HENRY mal 106 
Recitals and Piano . 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Phitharmenic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction:  — Maru 
Suite 40, Metropolita Opera House Building, 
ew York 


City 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘in: 
Planist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th 5t. New York City, 5329 Circle 





EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clad x vortelh 


: GILBERTE 


Just Out! 
‘ CILBERTE’S Big Song Success 


T “Come Out in the 
>» T Sweet Spring Night” 


#, (A Spring Serenade) 
Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


FINNEGAN 


- Soloist a her oul saith N.Y. 


Personal address : 
9 South 20th St., Elmburst, L. 1., N.Y 





a 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, lac. 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Announces for Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 

Edgar Bowman at the piano 

Dec, 8, 2:00 p, m.—“‘Monna Vanna” by Fevrili 
Dec. 29, 8:15 p. m.—‘‘Hansel and Gretel,""” Humperdinck 
Grand Ball Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. r 


Apply to President, 1730 Broadway, for all Information, 





Tel. Circle 651. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


December 29, 1921 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


9 East 45th Street . ° New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


Offices: 

















THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welre-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 

















A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teache 
Studio: 314 West 72nd St., New York city 
Phone 6941 River 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
+ Philadelphia, Pe. 
Philadelphia, Pa 





all 15c¢ each 


‘OU know Paderewski's “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
Contestor=Coach—-fensapaniet like “Madrigale,” “ II 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 


Studio: 20 South 18th Street 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 
Music by Ch. — for Voice —e Piano 


New York 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H. Herella ‘Cie yawChesnn "Ltd, 


at all music stores 








ERB“ 22" 
‘REUTER| 


PIANIST 
+ Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elen Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
foabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 





“Shepherd's Dance,*’ 
“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
ert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,’ “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No.2,'"“The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
6tandard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a@ merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
iene free on request. 
ir dealer to show 


New York 


Address: 474 West 150th Street yout artin's Elementary 
New York City simente for the Piano” 
and J lementary 


= Bs Yor the Violin. 
Comury MUSIC FUSLISHENG co, 
est 40th St., New 








STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


| 

| Teacher of Singing 

6 Newbury St., Boston 

| Wednesdays: Detroit Institute of Musical 

Art, “ais Woodward Ave., Detro it, Mich, 

| Thursda 125 East 37th St., New York 
City. 

1 a DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN 


SOCIETY GIVES ITS ANNUAL 
“MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE 


Recital at 
Laura Littlefield 


D'Indy In 


Boston, Mass., December 25, 1921.—Last Sunday after- 
noon and Monday evening in Symphony Hall the Handel 
and Haydn Society gave its 143d and 144th performances 


of Handel’s popular oratorio, “The Messiah.” 
lenhauer conducted. 
ton Festival Orchestra and these soloists: 


and Fred Patton, bass. 


Again the chorus of this society exhibited its familiar 
newcomers 


technical virtues and dramatic power. The 
among the soloists, Miss Klink and Mr. Patton, both 
made an excellent impression through the natural 
beauty of their voices, their exceptional vocal ease 
and fine musical intelligence. Miss Kerns, as usual, 
sang accurately and expressively. Mr. Murphy is 
a familiar and well-liked figure in local concert 
ialls. Soloists and Mr. Mollenhauer, who conducted 
with customary authority, were enthusiastically re- 
called by the capacity audiences at both perfor- 
matices. 
D’INpy CopLey-PLAzA. 

Vincent d’Indy, eminent French composer, 
sisted by Georges Longy, celebrated oboist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave a concert Sun- 
day afternoon, December 17, in the ballroom of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. The program opened with 
typically charming music from Rameau, his “L’En- 
tretien des Muses;” proceeded to an interesting 
sonata in F sharp minor, by Rust, harmonically 
original as a forerunner of Beethoven; continued 
with Mr. d’Indy’s own “Poeme des Montagnes,” 
three of Chabrier’s “Ten Picturesque Pieces,” and, 
with Mr. Longy, the composer’s fantasy for oboe 
on French folk tunes. Mr. d’Indy’s playing was 
distinctly pleasurable and he was cordially received. 
Mr. Longy demonstrated anew the remarkable 
qualities of his art as technician, musician and in- 
terpreter. He repeated the success which he had 
with the same work on the occasion of Mr. d’Indy’s 
former visit to Boston in 1905. 

LaurA LITTLEFIELD HAVING ACTIVE 

Laura Littlefield, the well known soprano, is en- 
joying probably the most active and successful 
season of her career. She has been heard recently 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
at a Providence song recital; a joint concert in 
srockton with Jean Bedetti, solo cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and a joint concert with 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, at Manchester, N. H. 
The following reviews will indicate the splendid 
success which Mrs. Littlefield is having: 

“In their joint appearance these two prominent 
artists, who found equal favor with the appreciative 
audience, presented one of the most delightful 
musical programs of the better quality to which 
Srockton has been treated for some time. Al- 
though coming early in the season, this concert 
will doubtless be remembered throughout the later 
musical successes of the coming Winter weeks. 


RECITAL AT 


as- 


SEASON, 


Mr. Bedetti opened his program with a group of 
two selections, ‘Adagio and Allegro’ (Cervetto), 
and ‘Allegro’ (Valentine), in which his skill 
brought forth enthusiastic applause. Both Mr. 


3edetti’s fingering and bowing mark him an ac- 
complished musician and in every selection his in- 
terpretation showed a wealth of personal feeling 
and self-expression through the medium of the 
composer’s work. He was equally good in the full, 
rich tones of the adagio movement or the lighter, 
dainty strains of the allegro. Mrs. Littlefield’s 
first number was the difficult ‘Bird Song’ from 
‘Pagliacci’ (Puccini), which showed to advantage 
the wide range, strength and flexibility of her voice. 
She was especially good in the sustained tones. 
At the close of the selection the audience did not 
hesitate to show its appreciation of the artist and 
she was recalled. So much of the charm of the 
evening's program was provided by the accompanist, 
Arthur Fiedler, that-the accompanist came to hold 
almost an equal place with the two headliners in 
the esteem of the audience. Mr. Fiedler’s work 
rounded out the program as only can that of a real 
artist, who knows how to enter into the moods 


of those whom he accompanies. Mrs. Littlefield 
on her second appearance gave a group of four 
French songs, which varied from the ‘Effet de 


Neige’ (Poldowski), of expressive sadness, to the 
light little number, ‘Chanson des Noisettes’ (Du- 
pont), with its fairy story appeal. Mrs. Littlefield’s 
explanation of the story of the Noisettes was a 
delightful digression. Other numbers in this group 
included ‘Crépuscule’ (Massenet) and ‘L’Alouette’ 
(Granier). In response to an encore she sang the 
old English ‘Oh, No, John,’ ”—Brockton Times. 
“An interesting song recital was given by Laura 
Littlefield, soprano, for the members of the Provi- 
dence Plantations Club at the Elks’ auditorium last 
evening. A large audience greeted the singer and 
showed keen enjoyment for the entertainment em- 
bodied in her program. The singer showed a par- 
tiality for the works of the younger composers and 
is, as far as memory serves, the first to sing a 


Copley-Plaza—Active Season 


The society was assisted by the Bos- 
ie Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 





Respighi composition in Providence concert halls. Cyril 

Scott and Bantock figured on her program with such mod- 

erns as Respighi, Wolf-Ferrari and Sibelius. Miss Little- 

field sang her songs with splendid evidences of excellent 
(Continued on page 57) 
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La Scala Re-opens with “Falstaff” 


Milan, December 26 (By cable).—Milan’s famous opera 
house, La Scala, reopened this evening after a pause of 


and innumerable recalls for all participants after each act. 








Chicago, Ill., December 24, 1921 
better luck in second visit,” was the headline in the Chicago 


cert Direction, so well headed by 








SECOND STRAUSS CONCERT 
IN CHICAGO ATTRACTS 


MUCH LARGER AUDIENCE 
Enthusiasm Greater Than Before, and Claire Dux Loudly 


Notes 


“Richard 


Acclaimed—Other Concerts 


re 1 
Strauss ha 


three years during which the stage has been entirely rebuilt. 
“Falstaff” was given to an audience that filled every seat Tribune over the review signed by the critic of that paper, 
Emil Mol- and inch of standing room. It was a veritable triumph of Edward Moore, who went on to say that “If Dr. Richard 
Italian genius. Toscanini, conducting, was superb. The Strauss had been introduced to Chicago a few weeks ago 
title role was handled in an inimitable manner by Mariano as he was at the Auditorium yesterday, it would probably 
Stabile. The mise-en-scene and the new stage decorations have been much better for all concerned.” This opening 
were of the highest class. There was immense enthusiasm paragraph in Mr. Moore's review absolutely fits the view 
of this reviewer and it will prove to the International Con 


Diamond, that it can 


Mr 











Guipo M, Gatti, 
do much better in Chicago when it does not deal 
nN uyeg + With a novice local manager. As it was, the Straus 
: concert was one of the most important events of 
this season, not only because Mr. Strau was at 
7 «the conductor’s desk, directing our superb Chicago 
= Symphony Orchestra, but also as it afforded a 
new opportunity to hear Claire Dux, whose vogue 
: in America from now on will be as pronounced as 
that which she has enjoyed in Central Europe 
Richard Strauss and the Chicago Symphony Orches 
= tra presented as their solonumbers the master’s tone 
= : poems, “Thus Spoke Zarathustra” and “Death and 
E Transfiguration.” The superb playing of the Chi 
: cago Symphony Orchestra, the deathlike silence 
E of a reverent audience for a masterma he 
= mastery of Strauss with t ton, the keen 
z and imperishable memory of an ttabl 
z afternoon, the idea ot bemy thir | with 
; deep emotion by the magnificence of ul 
ings and of enjoying life even better here 
E tofore mean much indeed With a genius like 
E Strauss musical joys are always in store that maki 
: life really worth living. All those remarks could 
= be augmented ad libitum was it not that other cor 
certs also have to be reviewed, yet thi vriter 1 
happy to pay his small tribute and homage at the 
shrine of Richard Strauss and to thank him for 
having come to Chicago, where he was feted as onl 
a hero could be 
Claire Dux sang the aria from “Der Freischiitz” 
as it has not been heard in this city in many a moot 
She also sang four of Strauss’ songs, including 
“Morgen,” “Wiegenlied,” “Freundliche Vision” and 
“Standchen,” and inasmuch as they were mg in 
5 German, it seems natural not to translate here th 
titles. In those songs this splendid artist's fine 
interpretative gifts were exhibited to best advantage 
Inasmuch as she sang practically the same program 
recently in New York, when her work was an 
alyzed at length in this paper, this report can come 
to a close with the reiteration of what the: 
said and in adding that her success here knew 
limit. Her triumph was in every way justified ar 
the oftener Miss Dux appears in Chicago the n 
pleased will be at least one musical revic 
ErtKA Morint At Orcitestra H 
Erika Morini, who recently made a nsationa 
debut here as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or 
chestra, returned as recitalist in the same hall Sun 
day afternoon, duplicating her previou tupendou 
success The young artist 1s already one of t} most 
popular violinists that has ever come to ¢ igo 
where no doubt she will journey very often in th 
future and where her admirers will grow in number 
after each new appearance until the time not far di 
tant when every available space of the stage will b 
as crowded as the hall itself. She played her pro 
gram remarkably well, which " ed of the 
Viotti A minor concerto, Bach’ nata in G minor 
Sarasate’s “Faust Fantasie” and a group of lighter 
numbers, including “Hindoo Chant” by Rimsky 
Korsakoff-Kreisler, Godard’ Canzonetta ind 
“Rondo” by Mozart-Kreislet The recital wa 
under Wessels & Voegeli management 
VerA Porre at Lyon & Hi 
Another mistress of the bow was heard at | mn 
& Healy Hall when Vera Poppe, one of the fore 
most women cellists of the day, appeared in recita 
under the direction of Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
Her program gave full sway to demonstrate her 
impeccable technic, a tone of great beauty, rich in 
color, tender and virile, and splendid interpretative 
insight, all of which enchanted her audience, which 
showed her unmistakably its contentment by ap 
z plauding her yociferously at the close of each selec 
: tion. Miss Poppe is a virtuosa who has added pre 
tige to her name by this well-chosen appearance 
he re 
Musicians’ Ciup ProGRAM 
Monday afternoon, December 19, the Musician 
Club of Women presented the following membet 
in a program of Italian and Spanish composer 
MAY PETERSON, works: Mildred Brown, Agnes Blafka, Mrs. R 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who, since her Alexander Anderson, Ruth Simmons Worthington 
arrival in this country after a well earned vacation in Rurope, and Helen Desmond Costello 
during part of which time she coached again with her old Cuicaco Artists’ ASSOCIATION 
master, Jean de Reszke, has been traveling all over the country = The junior department of the Chicago Artist 
filling many new dates and re-engagements. = Association gave a concert at 633 Fine Arts Build 
= ing on Monday evening, December 19. The pro 
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{The Musical Courier has already published two ar- 
ticles on this same subject by Maurice Aronson, and 
this is the third and final one, The first two parts ap- 

peared in the issues of May 1, 1919, and July 24, 1919, 

but the difficulty of procuring the necessary material 

caused the delay in the appearance of this closing part 

(see editorial, page 20).—Editor’s Note.] 

, TIE interested reader will recall that the first vol- 
ume of Liszt's “Années de Pélérinage,” under the 
tithe of “La Suisse,” contained the tone pictures 

that were inspired by the master’s wandering through the 

Alpine regions of Switzerland, They gave proof of Liszt's 

keen sense of appreciation for the beauties of nature, the 

plendor of which illuminates these pages. However, his 
poetic soul delved in nature and in humanity as well 

lhe fragrant breezes of the Alps give way to the 
warming rays of the Southern sun as the second 
volume of the series records the master’s impressions 
of Italy and its art treasures. It is the glorification ot 
ltaly’s weniuses, Rafael, Michel Angelo, Petrarca and 

Dante, that is revealed in the splendid series “Italy.” 

he idea of the corelationship of the various arts, first 

consciously conceived by Liszt in Italy, finds the first 


actual expression in his “Sposalizio” and “Il Pense- 
roso,” in his Petrarca sonnets and in the “Dante” so 
nati 

Much more advanced in life, Liszt added to these 
two volumes a third, (The supplement, “Venezia e 
Napoli,” containing the “Gondoliera,” “Canzone” and 


larantella,’ belongs to the second series, “Italy,” and 
las been referred to in a previous article.) It com- 
prises the compositions that found their inception in 
the solitude of the beautiful Villa d’l-ste at Tivoli, near 
Rome lo this day visitors are shown with veneration 
the abode of the master in the Villa d’lste, one of the 
most poetic recesses in all the poetic nooks of Italy, 
also his modest and unpretentious quarters in the con 
vent Santa Mario del Rosario, near Monte Mario, 
where Liszt entertained no less a personage than his 
friend, Pope Pius 1X. Here he wrote in honor and 
glory of his patron saint, St. Francis of Assisi, the two 
legends, “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” and “St 
francis of Paulo Walking on the Waves,” and here he 
played them for the first time to his pontifical visitor. 
Che lonely hours of isolation in the Villa d’Este have 
brought forth compositions that occupy a singular po 
sition among Liszt's art creations. Born of the mas- 
ter’s deep introspection and of that mild and benevo- 
lent sense of wisdom that go with an advanced age, the 
mind’s eye being turned more and more toward the eternal 
course of things, clarifying, pacifying and reconciling 

Some of the compositions that had their origin in 
the Villa d’Este breathe an atmosphere of serene peace 
fulness. In particular this is the case in the song of the 
“vuardian angels” that introduces the third series under the 
title of “Angelus.” 

“ANGELUS,” 

One of the inner sanctuaries in Wagner's Villa Wahn- 
fried at Bayreuth is adorned with a beautiful and nobly 
conceived painting by the Russian painter, Baron Jukow- 
sky, a warm admirer and friend of Wagner and Liszt, rep- 
resenting the Holy Family as it sounds in music the praises 
of the Lord, In the portraits of this painting one easily 
recognizes the familiar features of members of the Wagner 
family. In the “Angelus” Liszt has taken as his subject for 
musical treatment that part of the painting that shows his 
grandchildren, Eva, Isolde and Daniela, as angelic fig- 
ures voicing in song and play the glory of God. This tone 
picture, in the sunny key of E, is characterized by rare 
euphony and a truly heavenly peacefulness. It may 
be played on the piano as well as on the organ, but re- 
veals the full beauty of its mejJodic wealth when played by 
four string instrumentalists, 

Angelic bells of distant and tiny sound transpose one 
at the outset into the pure and peaceful realm of the 
guardian angels, After this introduction of sixteen 
measures, a cantorlike phrase of four measures con- 
nects with the chant proper that forms hereafter the 
chief subject of the composition. Its simplicity and di- 
rectness of utterance makes it musically attractive and 
lends itself for the same reason admirably to extended 
if not elaborate development. A section of much love- 
liness follows, as, by means of a new, strongly chro- 
matic motive, intertwined with the chief theme, the 
higher register of the keyboard is reached. After a 
somewhat lengthy monophonic section, one comes upon 
a climax of wonderful richness and fullness of regis- 
tration, and as the chain of sixth chords rushes onward 
and reaches a veritable state of exultation, the angel 
bells of the introduction are again pealing forth their 
gentle and peaceful toll, The entire closing section is, 
indeed, music of the higher spheres Where may 
strains of such pure chastity, of such ennobling beauty, 
be found as are revealed in the coda, from the return of 
the introduction until the simple statement of the main 
motive brings the composition to a close? 

“Aux Cyprts pe ca Vitia p’Este.” 

The two following compositions are surnamed “Treno- 
dias” (Lamentations) and have each the superscrip- 
tion, “At (Beneath) the Cypresses of the Villa d’Este.’ 
By way of. variation, one could easily attach to these 
pieces the program that Liszt penned to Berlioz in a 
letter dated October 2, 1830: 

“In solitude there is a language that speaks loudly 

those that heed The old forests always reflect 
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oracles of wisdom, and the old cypresses of the Villa 
d’Este know since ages about the vanity of man and 
the inadvertible course of things.” 

The iron tread of the bass rhythm in the first of the 
two trenodias discloses the serious, introspective mood 
of the composer as in solemn moments of communi- 


cation with himself the mind seems to dwell upon lost 
aspirations, upon hopes and dreams perhaps never realized, 
The utter despair and hopelessness of the motive—at once 
jorte—gives the key to the entire composition. Into its 
development Liszt has put a fine example of his mastery 
in elaborating from a seemingly unyielding musical motive 
a composition of fine worth, a musical message of won 
derful force of utterance, personal and human. It reaches 
a climax of fine proportions in the F sharp minor sec- 
tion, after which phrases of strength, of tenderness and 
appeal vie with one another in holding the interest of 
the performer until a long chain of chords, emanating 
from the sunny heights of the keyboard, reaches down to 
the depths of the lowest regions, as if a highborn hope, 
passing through all stages of evolution, finally sinks into 
an abyss of forgetfulness, although a reconciling maior 
chord bring a note of resignation into it. 

rhe second of the trenodias must have strongly ap- 
pealed to Wagner, for it discloses at once motives strongly 
resembling some from “Tristan and Isolde.” Though 
dramatic and strongly accented (accentuato molto) with 
Liszt, Wagner infused into them a character of longing 
emotional tenderness, Ominons pizzicato chords precede a 
theme of broad songfulness which is developed in the 
“grandioso” B flat section to proportions of strength and 
intense grandeur, 

What could more effectfully offset the rhythmic strength 
of this section than the tenderly descending arpeggios of 
the F sharp major part, now following, or the dolente 
expressions in F sharp minor and the further reiteration 
of the same material linked by phrases of an improvisa 
tory character, by note chains of halting pathos and tender 
expression? A quivering tremclando figure—the theme 
now appearing more vigorously in the bass, answered by 
a tender dolente phrase in the right—leads to a repeated 
statement of the B flat section mentioned before, Of 
infinite tenderness is the closing section in which finely 
spun distributed arpeggios are interlaced with the opening 
phrase of the trenodia, while a long declamatory phrase 
leads to a repetition of the descending arpeggio chords. 
The composition closes with the phrase it opened, now piu 
lento in E major. 


“Les Jeux p’Eaux A LA ViLta v’Este.” 


The “play of waters” of the Villa d’Este—a compo- 
sition replete with classical repose—finds Liszt in a much 
happier frame of mind and gave him occasion to conceive 
one of those delightful pieces of refined poetic virtuosity 
which we had already occasion to admire in the first set of 
the “Années de Pélérinage.’ An introduction of grace- 
ful, swiftly rolling arpeggios, of tremolando trills, of 
lightly flickering staccato arabesques, show Liszt as a 
remarkably realistic painter of color effects in all the hues 
of the rainbow. Free from morbidity, free from intro- 
spective reflection, the sunny and bright composition un- 
folds itself to our hearing, while the left hand sings a 
melody of long breath, a song of long ago. At the cul- 
mination of its contents Liszt makes a quotation from the 
Evangelium Johannes, 

In the A major section the imitative application of an 
expressive octave theme and a sequential employment of 
it brings about a climax of grateful brilliancy, and the 
means made use of are unmistakably of the familiar Liszt- 
ian type. This fine genre piece, a splendid specimen ot 
impressionism in music, ends with a recital of the two 
main ideas from which it is evolved, 


“Sunt Lacryma: Rerum.” 


Brief in outline but nonetheless weighty in content is 
the fifth in this set “Sunt Lacryme Rerum.” It is in 
the Hungarian mode and is dedicated to Hans V. Buelow 
{t sings and laments of “Calls of fear and tears out of our 
heartblood.” (Words from Liszt's preface to his sym- 
phonic poem “Prometheus.”) The pathetic phrases, the 
‘ong drawn out declamatory sentences of the introduc- 
tion, speak of the heartpangs, the inner unhappiness of 
the venerable master. He, too, had his cross to bear 
and though his life had been filled with the happiness of 
outward success, with adulation and admiration, there were 
few that experienced such enmity, such shortsighted mis- 
conception as he. 

Can you picture him in the solitude of the Villa 
d’Este, reflecting upon the high aims he had set himself 
in life, and the sadness of the realization that he per- 
haps had not achieved what he had set out to do? What 
wonder that these “calls of fear and tears out of our 
heartblood” wrung themselves from his heart and filled 
just those compositions that were written in the retire- 
ment of the Villa d’Este? 

The variety of moods displayed in this short compo- 
sition is remarkable indeed. The rarely met with com- 
bination of the molto accentuato e doloroso, the expressivo 
appassionata, the croico and the dolcissimo amoroso, are 
here to be found side by side. Most impressive is the 
closing cantando section as, with bold, powerful strokes, 
it draws the second theme to a culminating ending. 


“MarcHe FUNEBRE,” 


Again there follows a piece of mournful character, a 
funeral march, “En Memoire de Maximilian I, Emperor 
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du Mexique, 19 June, "1867," that carries near the title 
the signiticant words, “It suffices to have aimed at the 
great.” Asa background to this “Funerailles” served the 
fate of that unhappy Hapsburg prince, who, called upon to 
wear a crown of thorns in Mexico, betrayed by his friends 
and abandoned by France, paid for this folly with his life 
at the hands of President Diaz. Well may the tragic fate 
of that gallant Maximilian have moved Liszt! 

In the solemn tread of this dirge there is expressed all 
the heroism, all the suffering, the enduring toleration of 
that martyr prince as he faced the firing squad on that 
fateful June 19, 1867. 

The gong, the muffled roll of drums, the ever increasing 
vehemence of that iron dirge rhythm, as pitiless as fate 
itself, speak a language not to be mistaken. The ex- 
pressive phrases, not unlike words of resignation, 
seem to demand of fate why such tragedy had_ to 
be. Out of these phrases of doubt and sympathetic rea- 
soning grows the closing section in F sharp, a triumphant 
rising over the frailty of human judgment. It is the 
splendor and majesty of Walhalla that greet the martyr 
soldier ! : 


“Sursum Corpa.” 


The last composition of this cycle is surnamed “Sursum 
Corda” (“Uplift Your Hearts!”). 

Liszt could have hardly crowned the gigantic task of the 
“Years of Pilgrimage” more fittingly than with this 
inspirational flight. 

A note of joy, of thankful gratefulness, pervades this 
composition, The master, too, has been redeemed from 
the many soul conflicts these tone pictures depicted, and 
with gratefulness in his heart for all the rich blessings 
that life had vouchsafed him, he brings this song of joy 
to him who guides all the destinies of man. The form of 
the “Sursum Corda” is concise, befitting the words to 
which he gives expression. In the course of its develop- 
ment it bears testimony to the famous old adage that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” for the much 
talked of whole tone scale of our modern composers finds 
a liberal application in the closing part without ever having 
caused quite as much of a stir as did the similar employ- 
ment of this tonal basis in the works of Debussy, Ravel, 
Cyril Scott, and other modern writers. 

EPILocue, 

In looking back upon all the deeply conceived composi- 
tions of the last “Years of Pilgrimage,” compositions that 
emanated from the very depths of Liszt’s innermost 
thoughts, nothing seems quite so timely as to quote from 
what he wrote in discussing the early piano compositions 
of Robert Schumann: 

“There are works of art that are long surrounded by 
darkness and whose veiled beauties only reveal themselves 
to the attentive eye, to the eye that searches for them with 
love and endurance, while the roughly rushing multitude 
passes them by distractedly.” 


Lennox Completes Tour of Southwest 


Elizabeth Lennox, the young contralto, has just completed 
her first tour of the Southwest, making many appearances 
in Texas and Oklahoma. Miss Lennox’s recitals were 
marked by enthusiastic receptions wherever she appeared. 
Her accompanist on all occasions was Anne Straton Miller. 


Meluis to Be Soloist with People’s Chorus 

The second gala concert of the People’s Chorus of New 
York, under the direction of L. Camilieri, will take place 
in the Town Hall on January 19, 1922. Mme. Luella 
Meluis, coloratura soprano, will be the soloist for this 
occasion, 





Chaliapin to Sing Again at Metropolitan 

Feodor Chaliapin, the Russian bass, will appear at the 
Metropolitan in two more performances of “Boris Godun- 
off,” the tentative dates selected being January 12 and 21 
His leave of absence from Russia has been extended by the 
Soviet government. 


Sametini to Give First Recital Here 
Leon Sametini, Dutch violinist, gives his first New York 
concert this season at the Town Hall on the evening of 
January 11. Mr. Sametini is well known in Europe, where 
he studied in Prague, under the especial patronage of the 
Queen of Holland, who presented him with his first violin. 


Hofmann at Carnegie Hall January 14 


Josef Hofmann gives his first New York recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, January 
14. Mr. Hofmann’ $ season of concertizing will extend only 
to March, 1922 


Alice Sjoseluis Returns 
Alice Sjoseluis recently returned to the United States 
from Europe. She will continue her concert work on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Second Heifetz Recital 


Jascha Heifetz will give his second recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of New Year's Day, January 2. 
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A Little Primer of Basic Principles by 
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FIFTH INSTALLMENT 


[“The Perfect Modernist” has pointed out, in the installments which have already 
appeared, the importance of basic harmonies and their alterations. The subject of 
parallel passages with their disregard of the old rules has been introduced and is 
here concluded.—The Editor. ] 


Ex. 47 


or ascendi 


- 








Parallel distance 


matter 


motion 
dissonance. 


Ex 48 
Finish 


contrary 
what the 


may start at any from the finishing chord, no 


(Example 48.) 





Parallel motion, as in Example 49, sometimes gives the curious impression of contrary 
so firmly does the mind hold to basic harmonies. 


motion, 








Wolf uses aliered chords in parallel motion (Example 50). Puccini gets splendid 
effects with octaves in bass and soprano and all other parts parallel. Mascagni does the 
same with less good effect. Sinding’s D minor symphony has similar passages. (Examples 
51 and 52 Puccini.) 


Ex, 54 


Ex 50 





ete 








Rhythmic Chords 


Rhythmic chords have already been explained in part. There is a second sort of 
rhythmic chord that needs explanation here. These—they might better be called “drum” 
chords—are chords of close semitones or other close intervals whose only meaning can be 
rhythmical, i. e., an enforcement of the rhythm. Ornstein’s “Wild Man’s Dance” offers a 
very good example of such chords. As for their musical significance, if you fill up a 
major or minor third with semitones you have still a major or minor third, and if you fill 
up a triad with semitones you still have a triad. (Example 53.) 


Ex. 53 Ex. 54 


_* Semitones 


om = === 


Quarter tones 
$34 


The mind of the which instinctively reduces all musical sound to its smallest 
ratios, looks out for that. You may write what you like, but the listener cannot hear it. 
Go too far away from basic harmonies, and he simply hears discords, 











listener, 


Quarter Tones 


As for quarter tones, which have already been used by various composers, they also 
have only a rhythmic meaning. Where the composer wants four notes in a passage where 
semiton& would make only three, it is conceivable that quarter tones might be used. 
(Example 54.) [Ernest Bloch uses them in the cello solo part of “Sholomo”—so I am 
told—but though I have heard that splendid work several times I have never been able to 
hear the quarter tones. | 

Harmonically, quarter tones are impossible, and will be until the public can be taught 
to like discords (except in the sense, perhaps, that a whole chord might be slid up or down 
by quarter tones, as shown in the above melodic passage). For an interval with one of the 
notes raised a quarter tone would simply sound out of tune. It would not make a new 
interval because the ratio would be too complex for the mind to grasp. To the mind it 
would simply suggest the nearest common interval played badly out of tune. (Try it on 
your violin and you will see that this is so!) Every note of the tempered scale now 
universally used is slightly out of tune, but the mind makes the necessary corrections and 
hears the harmonies intended. (See “A Defense of Discord” in the Mustcat Courter of 
December 25, 1912.) 


Dissonances—Suspensions—Counterpoint 


Up to this point only consonant harmony has been dealt with, a harmony of thirds, of 
chords built up of thirds, their inversions and alterations. 

We now reach the point where other possibilities must be considered. These possi 
bilities are purely melodic, the introduction of dissonant melodic notes into the upper, 


The rule is simple enough and all embracing: a chromatic scale, 
or any note of a chromatic scale, may be played with any chord. Any one, or any number, 
of these notes may be sustained at will. If they conflict with notes of the harmony, those 
notes may be omitted, or not, or may be altered so as to avoid the conflict. (Example 55.) 


middle or lower voices. 











this sort has been common from the very beginning of 
school used them discreetly, with duc 
Modernists are neglecting o1 


The use of dissonances of 
harmonized music. But the musicians of the classic 
consideration of the basic harmonies suggested by the tune. 
scorning this principle. They are wrong. It is the principle which lies at the very foun 
dation of all music and it cannot be treated with contempt. The tune, or principal melody, 
is all supreme. Everything depends ig it. No matter how much the harmony is embel 
lished, it must not destroy or mar the beauty of the melody. A dissonance, an absolute 
discord, properly treated with the basic harmony felt and adhered to, is better far than a 
concord which suggests an improper basic harmony. It is in their ignorance or neglect 
of this truth that the modernists are going wrong. Discord is not a blemish—scorn of 
melodic significance is. The opening ot Cyril Scott's “Scotch Air,” for flute and piano, is 
a good example of how not to harmonize a simple tune; his song, “Daffodils,” shows a 
similar misunderstanding of the principles of basic harmony There is also a variation 
one of the variations—of the “Austrian Hymn,” by Haydn, which has the same effect of 
destroying the melody. Only the Haydn arrangement is done consciously, while Scott is 
simply so enamored of modern harmony that he has lost his judgment. It is a pity, for 
his early pieces show that he possesses great native talent. (Example 56.) [It is inter- 
esting to note that this is quite correct by the old rules of harmony. So much for the 
old rules !] 























makes the hat 


kind the 


Counterpoint is of two distinct kinds. In one counterpoint 


mony. This was true of all early counterpoint. 


Melody was invented before harmony. At first it was unaccompanied. ‘Then it was 
found that two popular tunes of the day could be used together. From this grew canon 
and fugue—all of the counterpoint of the day. But it was all melody-—melody in all the 
voices. The idea that there could be any sustained harmony, with melody moving about 
above or below it or within it, in utter disregard of the resultant dissonances, nevet 
occurred to them, But it was noticed that certain combinations of notes were more fre 
quent than others, and out of that grew harmony. It was very soon forgotten that the 
three notes of the triad were simply three melody notes, and out of that forgetfulness 
arose all of the false and restricting rules of harmony which have held sway during the 


contrapuntalists 
Purcell.) 


freedom among the 


times. (Example 57 
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It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the basic harmony, not melody, is the 
foundation and controlling feature of music. This sounds like a contradiction of what 


For melody itself depends upon harmony. <A_ succession 
melody at all, and this was felt by 
nvented even when melody 

(Apparent exceptions of 
lessen the essential 


is said elsewhere, but it is not. 
of notes that belongs to no basic harmony is not a 
our forefathers (vaguely, of course) long before harmony was i 
was conceived for a single voice with no iceaneennenn nt at all 
ancient tunes, and Celtic tunes, which cannot be harmonized, do not 
truth of this.) 

We cannot, then, escape from the principle of basic harmony, which 
and even in counterpoint wherein all the parts move, and there is no 
paniment, this must be strictly observed 


fundamental; 
sustained accom 


The best way to learn to write this sort of counterpoint is to begin with two-part 
writing with the melody in the bass 

It is altogether unnatural to think of a melody in the bass. To the conception the 
melody is always in the upper voice. Unnatural also is two-part harmony—harmony has 
three parts, no two (or four or five, but never two) But fugues cannot be written 
without this sort of artificial knowledge, and fugue is, at least, a recognized art-form 
and must be studied. It also serves as a tremendously valuable mental discipline. More 
over, the writing of slow fugue will suggest harmonic variations and series of altered 
chords that may prove valuable 

The following example will illustrate the method. (Example 58.) 





{In the next installment the matter of counterpoint in its relation to modernism 
is concluded and the theory of melody is introduced.—The Editor. ] : 





Winnipeg Enjoys Bonnet’s Playing 

Winnipeg, Canada, December 13, 1921.—Probably the 
largest audience ever present at an organ recital in Winni- 
peg was that which gathered in Grace Church November 
28 to hear Joseph Bonnet. Mr, Bonnet's technic was 
superb, his interpretations artistic and soul-stirring. The 
Liszt fantasia was the longest and most spectacular thing 
he did, but there were other bits of exquisite loveliness, 
or dramatic pieces of tone painting. It is hoped that a 
return visit may be made saon, 

Another French ‘artist heard with pleasure during the 
month was Jean Riddez, baritone, who delighted with the 
artistry of his song interpretations. The combination of 
clever actine and power of facial expression with good sing- 
ing was most effective. 

Performances by local talent have also been numerous. 
Winnipeg Male Voice Choir made its first appear- 


Phe 
November 26 under the baton of its new conductor, 


ance 


Hugh Ross, B.A. F.R.C.O., recently arrived from Ox- 
ford. The occasion was the first popular concert of the 
cason, held in the Board of Trade auditorium, and there 
was a large and enthusiastic audience, The choir is to go 


on tour with Percy Grainger in March, and will visit seven 
American cities. It is a very efficient «rganization, with 
much power of expression, beautiful tone and command of 
colorful effects 

Another “pop” concert, well attended, was given by Helen 
Williams, gifted twelve year old pianist, and assisting 
artist 

The last of the series presented the Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry Band. These concerts are put on 
by the music bureau of the Board of Trade, and a nominal 
fee is charged. The volicy of the bureau is to present 
good music at prices within the reach of all. The series will 
he resumed after Christmas. 

Another important event was the presentation in con- 
cert form of “The Bohemian Girl,” by the United Scottish 
Choir. This organization has made great strides in num- 
bers and efficiency since last year, and the excellence of 
its singing was a revelation. There are 125 voices, well 
balanced and of good quality. R, T. Halliley, conductor, 
ucceeded in getting an unending variety of artistic effects, 
ranging from the most delicate pianissimos to stirring 














“His voice has a 
quality in it which 
makes one want to 
hear more.”’——Detroit 
News 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


crescendos which threatened to raise the roof. The six 
soloists, all local artists, did good work. There was a 
large audience, which seemed to enjoy it greatly, and the 
old familiar airs were all encored, “oe 

The Winnipeg Welsh Male Voice Choir appeared in joint 
recital with Gladys Jones-Morgan, Welsh soprano, at 
Young Church December 7. This organization, under (% 4 
Griffith, is composed of thirty-five voices, and is 100 per 
cent. Welsh. It is very popular in the city, and appears 
frequently. Mme. Morgan, now a resident in Toronto, had 
a charming manner and a sweet, unaffected voice. Her 
clearness of diction was unusually good. : 

On December 13, the Winnipeg Oratorio Society, of 175 
voices, presented “The Messiah,” in the Board of Trade 
auditorium, with J. J. Moncrieff as leader. This was the 
fifteenth presentation of the oratorio by the society, and at- 
tracted a large audience. The choir gave an effective inter- 
pretation of the familiar music. Soloists were Mrs. Burton 
Kurth, contralto; Nina Ferguson, soprano; Victor Ed- 
munds, tenor, and W. Davidson Thomson, bass. / 

Other interesting recitals were organ and piano recitals 
by Hugh Ross; piano recitals by Leonard Heaton, Arnold 
Dann, Dorothy Bach; song recitals by May Hall and Doris 
Godson, and an amateur symphony orchestra concert con- 
ducted by Philip Shadwick. : 

An outstanding event, likely to lead to the formation of 
a permanent symphony orchestra here, was a concert given 
December 11 in the Allen Theater, in aid of the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund. An orchestra of seventy pieces, re- 
cruited chiefly from the movie orchestras, was conducted 
by Charles C. Manning, musical director of the Allen. 


The result was astonishingly good, and enthusiasm ran 


high. Premier Norris acted as chairman, and referred to 
the bright prospects for a permanent symphony, when there 
was so much good material available. Be oF 


NEW HAVEN HEARS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY, AFTER 
NINE YEARS’ ABSENCE 








Various Musical Activities Increasing—Notes of Interest 


New Haven, Conn., December 1, 1921.—The second series 
of five organ recitals by Prof. Harry B. Jepson, of the 
Yale School of Music and University organist, has been 
in progress since October and has brought many music 
lovers to Woolsey Hall where the recitals have been given 
on the famous Newberry organ. His programs cover a 
wide field in organ repertory and the series has become 
an integral part of music in the city. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club opened its season with a 
program of modern composers, given at the Hotel Taft. 
There were piano compositions by Dvorak, Ravel, Sinding 
and Brahms; a Hungarian rhapsody by Hauser, for violin; 
songs by Lemont, Chadwick, ey MacDowell, Spross, 
Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff. This club also gave its 
third annual concert, November 17, at Center Church 
House before a large audience. All of the performers 
were at their best, as was proven by the frequent and 
spontaneous applause. 

At Woolsey Hall, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Stransky, rendered superbly a program consisting of 
Beethoven's fifth symphony; “The Island of the Dead,” by 
Rachmaninoff; Parsifal’s Good Friday spell and prelude 
to “Die Meistersingers,” by Wagner. The assisting artist 
was Hulda Lashanka, who sang Lia’s aria from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” by Debussy, and “Die Lorelei,” of Liszt. She 
was enthusiastically received, sharing the applause with the 
orchestra, whose work was finer than ever. 

Horatio Parker’s “Memorial Ode A. D. 1919,” was sung 
for the fourth time in New Haven at Woolsey Hall, No- 
vember 12, when Yale University conferred an honorary 
degree upon Marshal Foch. Grace Kerns, who was the 
choice of Dr. Parker for soloist at the initial performance 











WILSON G. SMITH IN THE CLEVELAND PRESS, 
DECEMBER 16, 1921. 


One could hardly imagine a better presentation than that 
of the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite with its oriental atmosphere, 
its languishing and voluptuous themes, rugged rhythms and 
clashing dynamics. Such playing has abundant claims to be 
heard in Boston, New York and Pittsburg, whither our 
symphonists go in January, 

Director Sokoloff is to be complimented and congratulated 
upon the obviously splendid artistic results he is achieving; 
results that place our orchestra far in advance of last sea- 


son and juxtaposed with the leading orchestras of the 
country. 
L. R. BOALS IN THE YOUNGSTOWN DAILY 
VINDICATOR, DECEMBER 9, 1921, 


“The best concert ever,” was the consensus of opinion ex- 
yressed by the audience as it worked its way out of the 
"ark Theater last night, after the first of this season's con- 
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SPRING TOUR : 
Beginning April 24 
Including Middle West, New York, Pennsylvania and Canada 


Reengaged for the Syracuse May Festival 


certs by the Cleveland Orchestra, Under the inspiring 
leadership of Nikolai Sokoloff the splendid resources of the 
orchestra were brought forth in a most gratifying manner, 
more deeply rooting our opinion that this orchestra has 
taken its slace as one of the great orchestral organizations 
of the country. The various choirs are welded into a har- 
monious whole that is in accord with the highest of or- 
chestral ideals, The strings speak with a single voice and 
a most ingeeinting tone. The woodwinds have ranked with 
the very best in the country for two years, and the brasses, 
have a velvet virility that is most satisfying. In performing 
on this wonderful instrument, the orchestra as a whole, Mr. 
Sokoloff conducts with a power and simplicity and a poise 
that denotes profound musicianship, His reading of the 
symphony was finished and convincing. 2 

Personally, I never enjoyed Beethoven’s Fifth so much as 
I did last night. The wonderful development of the first 
movement, the hauntingly beautiful themes of the next two, 
and the soul-stirring song of triumph of the Finale were all 
immensely impressive. 


CONCERT 
January 24, 8.15 p. m. 
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in June, 1919, was again the soloist and sang more beauti- 
fully than ever, if that were possible. This made the third 
time she liad sung in the “Ode” and her voice and personal- 
ity have become so woven into the score as to make a per- 
formance without her presence seem an incomplete rendi- 
tion of that inspired work. 

On November 16, Ellsworth Grumman, instructor in the 
Yale School of Music, gave a piano recital in Sprague 
Hall before an attentive and appreciative audience. His 
program included compositions of Beethoven, Chopin, Scria- 
bine, Medtner, Ravel and Goossens, all of which were 
rendered in a finished and artistic manner, 

At Sprague Hall, November 25, Bruce Simonds, in- 
structor in the history of music at Yale School of Music, 
and Samuel Simons, Sanford Fellow in 1918-1920, gave a 
piano recital before an audience which more than filled the 
auditorium. It was Mr. Simonds’ first appearance since his 
return from Europe, and his reception was hearty and 
spontaneous. During his two years abroad he was the 
pupil of Vincent d’Indy, who thinks so well of his genius 
as to appoint him the pianist to appear at all orchestral 
concerts to be given under d’Indy’s baton during the next 
two months on his tour of the big cities here. The pro- 
gram rendered by Mr. Simonds was unusual and comprised 
compositions by Rust, Scarlatti, Couperin, Brahms, Chopin, 
d’Indy, De Severac, and Albeniz. The audience was so 
delighted with his playing that he had to respond to many 
encores. 

New Haven music lovers are favored in that each year 
they have the opportunity of attending three concerts of 
chamber music, free of charge, made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Frederick C. Coolidge, of New York and 
Pittsfield. These are given in the auditorium of Sprague 
Hall, which building was presented to Yale by the family 
of Mrs. Coolidge and the concerts are known as the “Al- 
bert Arnold Sprague Chamber Concerts.” On November 
29, the first of the fourth series was given by the London 
String Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Coolidge, pianist, in a 
program which included the Mozart quartet in D minor, 
the Brahms quartet in A major, H. Waldo Warner’s fairy 
suite, “The Pixy-Ring.” This is the second season here for 
the London String Quartet and it was given a hearty wel- 
come. It was ably and brilliantly supported by Mrs. Coolidge, 
whose pianissimo passages were particularly fine. H. Waldo 
Warner’s composition was the delight of the audience, and 
he was the recipient of sincere and prolonged applause. 

After an absence of nine years, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was greeted with warm applause when Pierre 
Monteux appeared on the stage of Woolsey Hall, Novem- 
ber 30, before a large and representative audience. The 
program opened with Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony, 
played with fine feeling. The second number was “The 
Poem of Youth,” by David Stanley Smith, dean of Yale 
School of Music. The orchestra entered into the spirit 
of the work and gave a fine rendition. The composer was 
obliged to rise several times before the audience consented 
to have the program continue. The third number consisted 
of two nocturnes by Debussy, and the program closed with 
Strauss’ tone-poem, “Don Juan,” which was given in the 
orchestra’s best style. G. S. B. 


Music Day Observed in Tampa 

Tampa, Fla., December 3, 1921.—Sponsored by the Friday 
Morning Musical, the second annual observance of Music 
Day was celebrated with a splendid spirit of codperation 
and enthusiasm on Friday, December 2. The music teach- 
ers and Musicians’ Union gave valuable support. An inno- 
vation was made this year in giving concerts in all the pub- 
lic schools and business colleges with phonographs and 
records furnished through the courtesy of the music dealers. 
Only standard educational records were used and a com- 
petent music teacher was in charge at each school to eluci- 
date with ‘remarks that were both instructive and enter- 
taining. There was a splendid response from the schools, 
and it is hoped by the musical fraternity that this will be 
only the initial step leading to permanent and systematic 
work along these lines. Studio recitals were held by prac- 
tically every teacher in town; in the afternoon Mrs, C, A 
McKay, president of the Friday Morning Musical, lent her 
presence for a few moments at various recitals, speaking a 
few words of encouragement to the children. Vesper re- 
citals were held in a number of the churches and musical 
programs were given in all of the charitable institutions 
and the Y. W. C. A. Special music was arranged at all 
of the theaters. A very delightful program in charge of 
the Friday Morning Musical given in the evening at the 
Christian Church closed this successful celebration. To 
Tampa must go the honor of instigating the first Music 
Day celebration in Florida, which celebration was inaugu- 
rated last year through the Friday Morning Musical under 
the leadership of its worthy president, Mrs. C. A. McKay. 
It is to be an annual event. M. S. 


Artists at the White House 


The musicales at the White House are being directed this 
winter by Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 
On December 13 President and Mrs. Harding gave a diplo- 
matic dinner, and afterwards they and their guests were 
entertained by Mary Jordan, contralto, and Catherine D: y- 
ton, recitations. On December 8, after a dinner given for 
the governors of various states, Ruth Draper was the artist, 
giving her original monologues to the great delight of all. 


Shea Pupil Heads Vocal Department 


George FE. Shea, well known New York teacher of the 
art of singing and operatic acting, has gained another 
notable triumph in the appointment of Bernhardt Bronson, 
baritone, one of his former pupils, as head of the vocal 
aa of Simpson College Conservatory, Indianola, 
owa. 


Singer Programs Vanderpool Song 


Mary Elizabeth Howard is having an interesting concert 
tour and reports to M. Witmark & Sons that Vanderpool’s 
“Come Love Me” has been unusually successful on all of her 
programs. 


Vera Poppe in Recital Here 


Vera Poppe will give a recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of January 3. : 
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THE LOST PRINCIPLE OF VOCAL 
ART 


By Dudley Buck and Whitney Tew 








The history of the world is a chronicle of discoveries of 
deeper laws than those deduced from visible phenomena— 
which, after a period of influence upon the religious, artistic 
or scientific thought of the hour, succumb to the retroactive 
swing of the pendulum and are overborne by its momentum. 

Thus has the principle of the art of singing become sub- 
merged in the “chaos and old night” of theories based upon 
abnormal physical phenomena. 

Wrested from the control of the psychodynamics of the 
early masters—the energizing and constituting forces vested 
in spiritual ideals—it has for its motor power a misconcep- 
tion, a material mental attitude approaching the art as 
phenomena produced by a physical instrument solely. 

Thus the study of voice and the vocal mechanism have 
degenerated from the quest of spiritual law and the utter- 
ance of principles eternal in substance and energy to a 
minute examination of the anatomy and physics of the 
phonator. A comprehension of principles is the dynamic 
in their expression, and a sine quan non of artistic achieve- 
ment. 

A distinguished litterateur has said: “In proportion as an 
art or science is lost or forgotten, the very name by which 
it was called will be misunderstood, misapplied and finally 
forgotten.” 

Prophetic, these words, and exactly fitting the decadence 
of vocal art. The terms in vogue in the time of the ef- 
florescence of the divine art—bel canto, voce di mista, or 
the “one position scale’—are now unknown or obsolete; the 
second is wholly gone from the language. 

Of the first, bel canto, a paraphrase of Professor Teufels- 
drock, is a vehement and striking analysis, 

“Meanwhile, in our era of the world, those same art 
clothes have gone sorrowfully out at elbows; nay, far worse, 
where many of them have become mere hollow shapes, or 
masks, under which no living figures or spirit any longer 
dwells ; and the mask still glares on you with its 
glass eyes, in ghastly affectation of life—some generation 
and a half after art has quite withdrawn from it, and in un- 
noticed nooks is weaving for herself new vestures where- 
with to reappear and bless us or our sons or grandsons.” 

The terms breath-control, glottis-stroke and many others 
have come to mean something totally different from the 
practice of the master singers, and there is a weird aptness 
in the foregoing words of the sage of Weissnichtsvo to the 
crowning distortion—the sphenoidal elocution, which paro- 
dies tone by placing it “in the masque.” (All tone is, of 
course, amplified and colored by the sphenoidal tract called 
“the masque,” but by the chest and all the respiratory tract 
as well.) 

This, coupled with an incorrect pronunciation (called, 
without trace of justification, “diction,” which means simply 
construction of language considered from its etymology and 
conjugation) have wrought the debacle. 

As for the correct meaning of diction we may quote 
Lowell: “Nothing but the charm of narrative had saved 
Ariosto, as Tasso has been saved by his dictions, and Milton 
by his style.” 

These fallacies, together with the modern error in think- 
ing that the vocal cords contract or alter their length, weight, 
thickness or tension in pitch changes, have diametrically re- 
versed the involuntary and spontaneous character of nat- 
ural articulation, and saddled the world with a meretricious 
artifice. 

Bel canto is the fruit of natural articulation maintained 
by a management of the breath based upon a physical law 
of acoustics—the science of vibrations. Of this principle 
the writers of this paper find no knowledge in the writings 
of today, nor has it been expounded by any of the world’s 
most eminent teachers with whom they have studied. That 
it is not generally known or practiced today need hardly be 
stated. 

How so obvious and simple a principle can have been so 
totally lost is not the subject of this brief survey, and in its 
confines no more than one or two phases of distorted terms 
may be treated. 

The much abused subject of breath control may be briefly 
dealt with. 

Tone is, in its physical aspect, waves of air set in motion 
by the oscillation of the phonating bands by a column of air 
from the lungs passing through them. If this phonating 
center is maintained in a stationary poise and balance the 
irradiating air waves will resonate in every part of the 
whole respiratory tract simultaneously. 

The breath control of the masters was the psychodynamic 
(subconscious mental control) which dominated the breath 
through the thought of the word or sentiment, and the will 
to utter them, with the knowledge of how to articulate with- 
out altering the pronouncing position of the tongue or 
larynx, which together form the vocal instrument. 

This support was called “appoggiata,” another term no 
longer in use and its vital significance lost. This “leaning” 
upon the breath column through practice enabled the master 
singers to develop the normal scale of three octaves or more. 
This resulted from a controlled pressure of the breath which 
caused the cords to vibrate, at all times and upon all de- 
grees of pitch, in their normal articulating length and ten- 
sion, the vibrations of the cords being exactly commensurate 
mathematically with the number of vibrations per second in 
a given pitch. ; ; 

Ignorance of this simple law in physics causes the ruinous 
belief that pitch variation can only be secured through alter- 
ing the length, weight and tension of the cords—which al- 
teration the laryngeal mirror faithfully chronicles—and its 
devotees rear a superstructure of ingenious but wholly 
erroneous theories upon this deranged mechanism. The con- 
ditions of larynx and tongue could not be normal even were 
the activity of the cords the result of scientific handling, 
because displaced by the mirror. 

This fallacy is the one paramount cause of the early 
deterioration of the vocal means of the modern singer and 
has robbed the world of an inestimable treasure. An art 
morally, ethically and aesthetically puissant, a joy of incom- 
parable force in life is lost through the supremacy of the 
sphenoidal placement of tone, which robs it of its depth, 
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color, resonance and truth, and of its character of revelator 
of the exalted attributes of Being. 

The rediscovery of the true art or process of using the 
vocal mechanism marks a new era in the ethical advance of 
the world’s thought. Its influence is not confined within the 
narrow limits of a means of entertainment or giving pleas- 
ure, but because the diffusion of knowledge which is the 
tr gg Thule of all culture—the understanding of prin- 
ciples. 


Ney and Husband in Orchestral Concert 


Elly Ney, pianist, and Mynheer Van Hoogstraten, con- 
ductor (husband of the pianist), will be heard in a Brahms 
memorial concert, Carnegie Hall, January 2, when the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra will be conducted by 
Van Hoogstraten, and the following program will be heard : 
Piano concerto in D minor, op. 15; Haydn variations, op. 
56; piano concerto in B, op. 83. This will be for the benefit 
of the Central European Relief Committee. 


Ovation for Myra Hess at London Farewell 


The following was cabled from the London manager of 
Myra Hess to Annie Friedberg: “Myra Hess received ova- 
tion at farewell recital at Queen’s Hall. Eighteen recalls. 
Six encores. Extraordinary enthusiasm.” 

New Yorkers will hear this pianist, who will sail from 
London on December 31, at her first Aeolian Hall recital 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 17, 





Philadelphia Orchestra in Two Concerts 


A program of great beauty was that presented at the De- 
cember 9 and 10 concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, the three numbers heard 
being the Bach “Brandenberg” concerto No. 2, the Haydn 
symphony in G major, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Sche- 
herazade” suite. These concerts were among the finest the 
orchestra has given this season, the program furnishing 
sufficient contrast and being executed with the usual finished 
artistry so characteristic of the Philadelphia organization. 
The solo parts in the “Brandenberg” concerto, the difficult 
trumpet part of the last movement, all were splendidly done. 
Haydn’s symphony was given a clean cut reading by Sto- 
kowski and his men, as was also the Rimsky-Korsakoft 
suite, 


Theresa Duncan to Use Helen Moller Theater 


Theresa Duncan, the dancer, has found Helen Moller’s 
“Little Theater Within a Theater” so attractive that she 
has arranged to use it for some of her private work. The 
theater is situated in the Lexington Opera House, 


Klibansky Pupil for Dresden Opera 
Ludwig Eybisch, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, the 
vocal instructor, after a successful “guest” performance, 
has just signed a contract to sing first tenor parts at the 
opera house in Dresden, Germany. 

















‘“‘Ernani” Well Sung 


pure baritones. 


N. Y. Evening Telegram, December 
, 1921: 


The role of Silva was sonorously 


RDONES 


- Some Remarkable Press Tributes 
| Received by the Metropolitan’s 
“* Splendid Basso”’ 


the part is always uncomfortable for 





“ERNANI” REVIVED 


Brooklyn Eagle, December 9, 1921: 
and Jose Mardones—represent 

the richest, if not the most artistic, 

voices in the present company, and 











| 
at the Metropolitan 
| 


interpreted by Jose Mardones. As 
was stated earlier, the performance 
was marked by good singing and Mr. 
Mardones contributed more than his 
share. 


The N. Y. Globe, December 9, 1921: 


In the music of Don Ruy 
Gomez de Silva the noble voice 
and the superb singing of Mr. 
Mardones were really some- 
thing to worship. After his 
delivery of the “Infelice” the 
audience gave hinr an ovation. 


Morning Public Ledger, Phila- 
delphia, December 14, 1921: 

. than Jose Mardones, who 
made a suave and polished fig- 
ure of Silva, the chivalrous, yet 
vengeful, performer on the fatal 
horn. When these and the other 
principals were going it full tilt 
with chorus and orchestra, the 
lovers of the gracious cantabile 
tradition of Verdi were in their 
element, and their felicity was 


complete. 


Verdi’s “Ernani” Is Revived 
N. Y. Evening World, December 9, 
1921: 


The fourth member of this fine 
quartet was Jose Mardones as Don 
Silva. This is a good part for 
Mardones, and he sailed through it 
with unlooked for vigor. 


“CARMEN” AT THE ACADEMY 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Novem- 
ber 16, 1921: 

In Jose Mardones the Metropolitan 

seems to have discovered the one Es- 

camillo who can sing the Toreador 

Song. Because he is a basso and 


“ERNANI” HEARD 
New York Sun, December 9, 1921: 


Mr. Mardones was sterling as the 
Grandee—a safe and soundly ster- 
ling Grandee. It was a good quar- 


tet they made—no doubt as good as 
the country now affords. 





The New York Herald, December 9, 
1921: 

That excellent basso, Mr. Mardones, 

was admirable as Don Ruy Gomez 

and his “Infelice’ was one of the 

most artistic pieces of singing in 

the performance. 


“ERNANI” AT THE ACADEMY 
The Philadelphia Inquirer: 

A performance which was in all 
respects admirable was that of 
Jose Mardones, he of the splendid 
basso, who made of the vengeful 
Silva an extraordinarily tragic and 
vital figure. 


their efforts without exception re- 
sulted in much vocal glorification. 


New York Commercial, December 9, 
1921: 
Giovanni Martinelli and Jose 
Mardones made up one of the 
finest casts of the season 


“La Boheme” Sung at 
Academy of Music 
Brooklyn Eagle, December 11, 
1921: 


Jose Mardones, a full-throated 
Colline. On this occasion at 
least the Coat Song had in its 
favor more than conventional 
popularity. 


“ERNANI” REVIVAL 
The Philadelphia Record, De- 
cember 14, 1921: 
The sonorous and beautiful 
voice of Jose Mardones as de 
Silva gave authority to the role 


and his acting of the part was 
equally artistic Indeed, his 
was quite the best of the por- 
trayals. 


VERDI'S “ERNANI”’ 

Evening Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
December 14, 1921: 

Jose Mardones, who has one of 

the really great bass voices of the 

present or any other day, made a 


decided success of his part, singing 
the famous “Infelice e tuo credevi” 
and other great arias with ex- 


quisite tone. 


IN “CARMEN” 
Brooklyn News: 

Jose Mardones as Escamillo was 
exceptionally good. His rendition 
of the Toreador Song was one of 
the big treats of the splendid per- 
formance. 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Columbia Records 
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HE Musical Courier is always glad to present 
all sides of any question concerning music, 
and in this spirit prints Mr, Beutel’s articles, al- 
though in no way assuming responsibility for his 
views, which, indeed, seem rather pessimistic. 
The first of these articles was published in the 
Musical Courier, issue of September 29, 1921.— 
Editor’s Note. 











ECENTLY I had the pleasure of reading an article, by 
Lawrence D, Andrews, on popular and other music, 
published in a Southwestern weekly college paper, 
vhich contains so much wholesome food for thought that 
| will take the liberty of quoting several paragraphs as an 
ntroduction to the third part of this series. 
Mr. Andrews divides music into five classes: classic, 
romantic, semi-popular, impressionistic, and ragtime or 
He then proceeds as follows: 


jazz 

In order to place the music we hear in one of these classes it is 
ecessary to recognize that there are two elements in music and 
that the quality and relative proportion of these two elements de 
termines the class in which this music belongs. These two elements 


are: thought and feeling. Thought and feeling are present in all 
forms of intelligible art. In music, thought manifests itself in the 
f technical devices, composition, harmony, counterpoint, form 


and the like Feeling manifests itself in the spiritual content of 
the music Most listeners are conscious only of the latter element 
when they listen to music Both thought and feeling are necessary 
n well balanced expression, whether this expression takes the form 
f music, or some other form. Thought creates the form, but feel 


ing gives vitality to the thought. As to the quality of the thought, 
it is obvious that some thoughts belong on a higher plane than 
thers. In order to be a proper judge as to the class of a piece 


of music, so far as the element of thought is concerned, it is nec 
essary that one be acquainted with the technic of composition, And 
t is also obvious that there are many qualities of oe Some 
nusic suggests emotions of a lofty nature, and some suggests emo 
tions that had better be left dormant. 

Classic music may be described as music in which more atten 
tion is given to the element of thought than that of feeling. Both 


elements are of a high order, but thought predominates and exists 
partly as an end in itself In romantic music this condition is re 
versed Thought is a means to an end, but not the end itself 


Feeling is preponderant, still both thought and feeling are of a 
high order, In semi-popular music, both thought and feeling are 
of a lower order, with most of the emphasis upon the emotional ele 
ment, Impressionistic music is difficult to describe; it seems to be 
either all thought, or all feeling. As for rag-time or jazz, there is 
very little thought in it, but it is very strong on feeling. The 
feeling is irresistible, but on the whole, I believe intelligent persons 
will agree that the feelings of emotion produced by the average piece 
of rag or “jazz” do not rise very high in the scale. 

Passing now to the different types of minds, we find that they, 
like music, may be divided into five classes: intellectual, emotional, 
rigid, well-balanced and rag-time. The intellectual mind is one in 
which the reason predominates, and rather over-balances the feel 
ing. The emotional mind is guided largely by feeling. The rigid 
mind is notable—sometimes notorious for strong will power. In 
the well balanced mind, reason and feeling will have free interplay 
The rag-time mind is the emotional type of mind gone to seed. You 
can never tell where the ragtime mind is going to break out next. 

Now it is plain that these different types of minds will attract to 
themselves the kind of material that appeals to them, The_intel- 
lectual mind will attract that which is intellectual in music. It will 
lean toward the classics to the exclusion of romantic, and other 
kinds of music. The emotional mind will feed upon most romantic, 
semi-popular or certain kinds of impressionistic music. The rigid 
mind will become set on one style of music and stay there until 
some cataclysm jars it loose. The well balanced mind will enjoy 
all kinds of music that is well balanced, And last of all, the rag 
time mind will feed upon rag-time as long as it is to be had, and 
if all the rag-time in the Bn. were burned up, and there remained 
one rag-time mind, it would soon manufacture some rag-time music 
home brew. This is because the mind will express that which it is, 
and it will attract to itself that which it demands for its enjoyment. 
Popular music is the affinity of the popular music mind. 


After reading this I felt that, inasmuch as the acceptance 
of any form of entertainment seems to depend on the state 
of mind, and that state of mind being often the result of 
the educational moulding of the individual, or the lack of it, 
the responsibility falls solely on the educators. Enter- 
tainers have had, and are still having the opportunity to 
elevate the taste of the public, but somehow they are not 
making much of a success of it. 1 know of several cities where 
all the great artists have had their opportunity to do good, 
and in the past these cities have been liberal patrons, but 
today they are degenerating, and there are scarcely any 
concerts at all. Pray tell, where is this elevating influence 
through the concerts of these alleged great artists? There 
are several reasons for these conditions. First of all, the 
American public at large does not go to hear music, but 
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to see the artists. In view of the fact that in many of our 
American cities most of the famous artists have been heard, 
and most Americans are fame-chasers, there is nothing 
more for them to do but to be either bored, or stay away. 
Staying away seems to have become the popular custom. 
| believe many of the artists have had the vision to see 
this trend of the public, and this accounts for the great 
amount of sweet musical confections found on the programs 
of violinists and singers today. The truth of the matter is 
that the American public needs more preaching to than 
playing to for some time to come before it will be able to 
listen to great music with respectful reverence. The public 
cannot be educated by singing a sugared sentimental ballad to 
it, nor is it helped any by barring the doors of an auditorium 
and playing a Beethoven symphony, saying, “Now listen 
to this; if you hear it often enough you will learn to 
understand it.” One method indulges the public whereas 
the other would prove too autocratic. This very perplexing 
condition may be attributed to conditions from within for 
which the music teachers and conservatories are partly 
responsible, They have failed to realize that very few can 
acquire a real appreciation of music after the twentieth 
year, and that understanding can come only through an 
evolutionary process of education which must be acquired 
as early as possible. I have found that high school stu- 
dents of sixteen have usually formed decided tastes as to 
what they like or dislike, and rarely deviate from them in lat- 
ter years in spite of all they may experience to convince them 
to the contrary. If teachers and parents could be made 
to realize that the tastes for the substantial things in life 
must be acquired before the fifteenth year, we would in a 
very few years have a public that would not have to be 
pampered, and the great artists would be able to offer their 
best wares and not be obliged to give the spurious imita- 
tions which are now masquerading as the real article, and 
being accepted as such by the unsophisticated public. 

Tue Reguisites For A BETTER MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 

After reading the last paragraph, the reader may feel 
inclined to ask, “What is this particular teaching that is 
so necessary to bring about an understanding?” First of 
all, more ear tests should be given about the twelfth year, 
in order to learn to recognize the different tonal intervals 
and harmonies. It should be borne in mind that the natural 
ear, no matter how musical, only retains the bad, and only 
after it has been carefully trained to discriminate between 
the good and the bad will it prove the real blessing that it 
should. A_ systematic course of rhythmic training, and 
form analysis are also necessary, followed later by an 
analytical training in modulation, which can become the 
most effective medium of aural enjoyment. It is because 
of the lack of this knowledge that so many really efficient 
performers on the piano or violin after a time take a down- 
hill turn, and become inveterate followers of the popular 
music lure. This is due to the fact that they were given 
the maximum of digital training, and the minimum of 
training of the musical mind. I have found that these per- 
sons frequently possess a fine imitative sense, but are un- 
able to work out one page of music witha well-balanced sense 
of interpretation without a teacher's assistance. Whenever 
a teacher encounters such a one, he will find that he in- 
variably knows nothing about music other than being able 
to play a few numbers acquired through the imitative 
method. He will very often not even know the name of 
the composer, the proper pronunciation of the composer’s 
name, his nationality, nor anything of his personality, and 
to what an extent his personal traits were reflected in his 
music. 

Rapip Sight Reapinc A Necessary TRAINING. 

The art of sight reading should also be cultivated more. 
The student able to read rapidly, and with a good analytical 
training, will be able to browse through a great deal of 
unknown music in the search for new selections to be 
studied. If this course is pursued for a number of years, 
the student will not alone become acquainted with a vast 
amount of musical literature, but will also find a decided 
ascent in the degree of musical taste. This deficiency in 
our musical education will only be mitigated when all 
schools of music demand a certain amount of sight reading 
as one of the requirements for a diploma of graduation. 

If the above suggestions are put into practice in the near 
future, they will assure us much finer audiences in a dozen 
years or so. However, there is also an immediate need for 
more good music in the less thickly populated districts for 
the inspiration of those who can be of great assistance in 
bringing about the reform in musical education. These per- 
sons should also bring themselves to understand that only 
a very small amount of good can be brought about by the 
two, three, or even five artists who annually visit the city. 
It is the amount of music from within that really produces 
results. Chamber music and orchestral concerts, as well as 
other recitals by local performers of ability, are the great 
need. The small amount of music that supposedly intelli- 
gent persons are acquainted with is enough to make one 
weep. The dearth of orchestral music is probably the most 
noticeable, outside of a dozen or so of the largest cities. 
Since my return from Europeansstudy fifteen years ago, | 
have been located most of this time in middle-sized middle- 
western and southwestern cities. During this time I have 
actually had the opportunity to hear twelve concerts by 
visiting orchestras. In two instances, I was able to hear 
some passably good concerts by local organizations. I wit- 
nessed the demise of one of these attempts, and ultimately 
was apprised of the hard death of the other. Lack of 
financial support and professional jealousy contributed to 
the doom of both attempts. Although the lack of financial 
support may be due to the ignorance and indifference of 
the local public, there is also the stupid tendency to ape 
the larger cities, and if there cannot be an organization 
that promises a deficit of a hundred thousand annually, 
they will have nothing to do with it. {[t reminds one of 
the man who cuts off his nose to spite his own face. [If 
there happens to be enough wealth in the town to make up 
the deficit all is fine, but hardly any of the smaller. towns 
have persons of means who, at the same time, possess the 
wsthetic taste to be willing to make such a: sacrifice. | 
can safely: prophesy that there will be very little change in 
the situation until these smaller towns get over the. exag- 
gerated notion that nothing less than an orchestra of 
seventy-five or a visit by a thousand-dollar-a-night -artist 
will bring them the proper musical inspiration. .They.should 
remember that nearly all of the classic symphonies and 
overtures can be given with an orchestra of thirty to 
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thirty-five men. The first thing they should do is to get 
acquainted with the best that there is in music and later 
press their demands that the performers raise their standard 
of performance 

Too Mucu Poputar Music 1n Our Pustic ScHOOLS 






The trouble with musical education today is the tendency 
to create merely an interest in music, and not just the right 
kind of music. Not enough is said to the masses about the 
appreciation of the better music, and the methods of pro- 
cedure that lead to such a result. Too often good music 
is played and spoken of apologetically to the unenlightened, 
but cheap music struts about almost defiantly. Few educa- 
tors have the nerve to flay it openly in face of its numerous 
patrons, and sandwich it in with the better music where it 
could be easily trodden under foot for educational reasons. 
When one considers the amount of trash that is played by 
the high school orchestras over the country, one’s curiosity 
is aroused as to either the moral stamina or the quality of 
the training of those in charge. If the musical courses in 
our public schools merely accentuate the value of the thing 
of which we now have an excess, I say, let us have none 
of it. Let us go back to the old system, and replace music 
study with the some useful school subject that has a cul- 
tural value and a refining influence. There is enough of a 
tendency to coarseness and slang among the children of 
today without aggravating the condition with “jazz,” rag, 
and the vulgarisms found in the lyrics of our ey 
music. When the right kind of music study is pursued, i 
can be made the equal of any other subject as a vehicle oa 
mental disc ipline, but when school orchestras play ragtime 
and “jazz” and get educational credit for it, | believe it is 
time io notify the school authorities in those localities and 
have them stop this flagrant desecration of the sacred rights 
of education. With such a state of affairs one might as 
well argue for credit for weekly attendance at the vaude 
ville and musical comedy theaters. 

Nearly as objectionable is the school orchestra director 
who gives classic selections far beyond these organizations 
It is as ridiculous as the child of ten or twelve trying to 
read Shakespeare. Such methods place fine music in the 
wrong light, creating a feeling of contempt for it among 
the young people and an improper estimation of its real 
value by those who hear it so poorly presented, There is 
no excuse for either extreme when there are such effective 
arrangements of the easier popular classics. With no great 
difficulties to surmount, more attention could be given to 
phrasing, shading, and the tone qualities of the instruments 
employed. The mere grinding out of correct notes and 
accurate time values will not suffice and an aggregation of 
players cannot hope to reach the hearts of their listeners 
unless these other factors are taken into consideration 

More Exrert Music Supervisors NE&epep. 

In the final summing up of the situation, I believe it can 
he safely stated that musical progress and interest in the 
better music will not receive the proper impetus until the 
matter as to whether the student possesses natural musical 
traits is settled by the educators, and not the parents, nor 
even by the personal desire of the student. All of us have 
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to admit that there are many children who are being forced 
to study music who do not manifest even the slightest quali- 
fications to justify such a procedure, whereas many who 
are gifted are allowed to escape because of indulgent 
parents, who feel because their child does not wish to apply 
himself, there is no need to force the issue. There seems 
to be the failing to understand that the majority of chil- 
dren are lazy when it comes to the combination of mental 
and physical effort. In many cases, interest in a subject 
comes only with an increased knowledge of the subject. 
When our system of education reaches the point where we 
can everywhere have efficient music supervisors who are 
practical psychologists, and have access as well to a reliable 
method of measuring natural musical talent which will 
successfully classify the students, we need have no further 
concern as to the musical welfare of the country. With the 
proper courses of study, the popular and other cheap music, 
although it may not be eliminated, will be forced to take 
a back seat, and become known as the associate of the “low 
brow,” not as a victim of contempt, but one who has not 
been fortunate enough, either through a lack of natural 
qualifications or other circumstances of environment, to 
enjoy the privileges of a broad education. There is nothing 
more despicable than snobbishness, yet I do feel that we 
should have in our country a larger aristocracy of intellect 
and a smaller one of wealth. 


Cleveland Institute Growing 


With but one year behind it, the Cleveland Institute of 
Music stands firmly established among the city’s dominant 
musical elements. Headed by the distinguished composer, 
Ernest Bloch, it sprang into existence last December—the 
creation of a group of public spirited citizens. This, its first 
real year of activity, finds the Institute with a brilliant fac 
ulty and ample enrollment... Since October the number of 
students has more than doubled, so rapidly has the school’s 
influence permeated the musically inclined community. Be 
sides its work within its own building, the Institute has 
established classes at one of the schools - assumed supet 
vision of the music at two other schools. A chorus of stu 
dents and teachers, organized under Mr. Bloch’s direction 
some six weeks ago, has already made its public debut, illus- 
trating a lecture on the old Italian composers given recently 
at the Museum by Douglas Moore. Beryl Rubinstein, of 
the piano faculty, recently made his local debut, achieving 
a brilliant success in the Liszt E flat concerto with the 
Cleveland Symphony 

An extension of importance has been the newly estab 
lished evening classes which afford working people an oppor 
tunity to study music at_a nominal expenditure. The growth 
of the department of voice, in charge of Hubert Linscott, has 
resulted in the coming to the Institute of Edna Dunham 
Willard, dramatic soprano, who during the last five years 
taught at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore. The series 
of lectures on the material of music, given by Mr. Bloch, is 
exciting keen interest and is well attended. Mr. Bloch gave 
the second lecture of this series of ten on Wednesday af 
ternoon, December 14. B.R 
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MELVENA PASSMORE 
IN CHARLESTON 
Other Musical Events in West Virginia City 


Charleston, W. Va., December 8, 1921.—Melvena Pass 
more gave a very delightful program before an appreciative 
audience, Novmber 14, under the auspices of the Americat 
Legion. 

Under the direction of W. S. Mason, the Charleston Sym 
phony Orchestra gave the first concert of a series of six at 
the Rialto Theater, November 27 \ capacity audiencs 
greeted the players, who were heard in a program excel 
lently rendered and which included works by Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Bizet, D’Ambrosio, Scriabin, Mendelssohn. The 
soloists were Richard Houston, violinist, and Willem 
Schultze, cellist. Mr. Houston gave the Tartini-Kreisler 
fugue and Mr. Schultze the “Meditation,” from “Thais.” 

An intere sting recital was given in the auditorium of th 
First M. E. Church by Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, soprano 
Frank H. Kincheloe, baritone and Charles Greybill pianist 
An enthusiastic audience greeted the artists in a program 
which included song groups in Italian and English, two 
duets, and a group of piano numbers by Chopin 

Tuesday evening, December 6, marked the opening con 
cert of the music department of the Charleston Woman’s 
Club. The chairman, Mrs. Riley Wilson, arranged an in 
teresting program, in which Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, so 
prano, and Charles Greybill, pianist, were heard The 
Ladies’ Chorus of sixty voices, under the direction of Mrs 
Kincheloe, sang works by Brahms, Tschaikowsky and 
Spross. Mrs. Riley Wilson and Mr. Greybill were accom 
pianists K 


Another Rains Pupil Wins Success 


Mary Howard, who left the Rains studio a few month 


ago for a concert tour which stretched from Canada to 
Texas, has met with phenomenal success wherever she has 
been heard. The press of almost every city has been unani 
mous in its praise, all having published comments similar t 


the following, quoted from the Border Cities Star, Ontario 
Canada: “The rich quality of her tones, their rounded sweet 


ness, perfection of breath control mbined with a certai: 
fascinating ‘something’ quite her own, pronounced her ai 
unusual artist, and assures for her the pinnacle of sucec 


in the musical world.” 


“The Old Road” in Chorus 


lhe choral versions of John Prindle. Scott ong Phe 
Old Road,” are found on many club programs these days 
The Apollo Club of Brooklyn ang it at a recent concert 
and the University Club of the same city will also use the 


' t 


arrangement for men's voices at a forthcoming concet 


Hamblen’s “You” Sung at Albert Hall 


Bernard Hamblen’s new song, “You,” was introduced at 
a concert at Albert Hall on December 3 by Lily Vayling, a 
young Australian dramatic soprano Mr. Hamblen a 


companied her at the piano 
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The Rhapsodist of the Violin ° 


SCORES AS SOLOIST WITH THE a 
READING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


‘THELMA GIVEN 


( ELEGANCE OF KEEN PHRASING AND 
MAJESTICALLY HANDLED BOWING. IN THE OPENING bol 
MOVEMENT SHE 


is 
“IN THE CONCERTO SHE SHOWED A FLAMING i 


PLAY OF THE FINEST POLISH AND (¢ 
EVERY MEASURE 
FUL BEAUTY AND A GLISTENING PATTERN OF THI ie 
MOST ENTRANCING POESY. ia 


HER GLAMOUR OF 
BRILLIANCE AND BRAVURE SHE 
HEARERS PROFOUNDLY HER TONE IS GLORIOUS 


“IN MENDELSSOHN’S ‘ON WINGS OF SONG’ AND 
HALVORSEN’S ‘DANCES,’ MISS GIVEN AGAIN’ POR 
)/PER-SENSITIVE TONE AND ILLUM 
INATIVE IMAGERY.’ 

Walter Heaton, Reading Herald-Tclegram, December 5th, A 4: q 


Mgt.: HAENSEL & Pelco Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ACHIEVED PROMINENCE A‘ iI 


GAVE THE FULLEST TONAL POSSI- 
MINUTE DETAIL AND HER DOUBLE & 
ACCOMPLISHED WITH EASE AND 
IN THE ANDANTE, SHE SHOWED 


CANTABILE AND AN UNUSUAL DIS- 
LARITY IN is 
SHE PRODUCED TONES OF SON‘ is 


SHOWED HER INCISIVE RHYTHM Ke 
PERORATION AND HER ALLURING 
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DOHNANYI WILL RETURN HERE IN FEBRUARY | 


In Interview with Musical Courier Correspondent He Tells About His New Opera—“The Tower of Voyvode” to Have 





Premiére in January 


Budapest, November 28, 1921.—Erné Dohnanyi has been 
occupying public attention ‘hers to a considerable extent ever 
since his return from his successful Spring tour in the 
United States, when he renewed his acquaintance with the 
art-loving people of the great republic across the ocean. 
Most contradictory and fantastical reports have been cir- 
culating in this respect, one of the last stating with much 
detail and verbosity, that he had refused a marvellous offer 

if five millions (crowns, of course!) made him from the 
States and would remain true to Hungary. This latter reso- 
were it true, would naturally be greeted with delight 
in this country, for Dohnanyi is always sadly missed in his 
mnani fold capacities as pianist and leader of the Philhar- 

mic Orchestra, although the foreign artists that used to 
isit Budapest at regular intervals are slowly but surely re- 
turning after a pause of many years, 

In an interview just given the MusicaL Courter corre- 
pondent, Dohnanyi’s second American visit was in the 
foreground of mutual interest. Answering a query, whether 
artistic experiences there were at the bottom of his resolve 
not to accept any offers to return to America for the pres- 
ent, Dohnanyi replied: 

“No, quite the contrary. I met with a most impressionable 
and eager public and I shall gladly return. I had the choice 
hetween a tour in the Fall of 1921 or the Spring of 1922 
In either case I had to arrange matters so as to permit my 
being home again by Christmas. My opera, “The Tower of 
the Voyvode,’ will be given here for the first time in the 
early part of January, and I want to be present myself at 
the last rehearsals. My American manager omitted to 
avail himself of his option for an Autumn tour, so that I 


MARIE SUNDELIUS CHARMS 
LOUISVILLE MUSIC LOVERS 


lution, 


and Musicians Give Interesting 


Programs 


Louisville, Ky., December 9, 1921.—The most important 
concert given here by a visiting artist during the past 
weeks was that of Marie Sundelius, who was presented on 
November 7 by the Wednesday Morning Musical Club of 
which Mrs, William Davenport is president. The audito- 
rium of the Holy Rosary Academy was crowded and the 
artist enthusisatically received. Her accompanist was Mrs, 
Newton Crawford, who has long been recognized as one 
of Louisville's most accomplished pianists, and her work 
was an important feature of the concert. 


Local Organizations 


ORGANIZATIONS HEARD. 


The Louisville Male Chorus gave its third concert for 
the season on December 1 in the Boys’ High School audi- 
torium, with Carl Shackleton as conductor. The program 
consisted of choral numbers by Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Stephens, Risher, Woodman, Reddick and Grieg. Stephens’ 
“Spirit of Music,” Bach's “Song of Death” and Woodman’s 
“Autumn Lament” were the most enjoyed. Mr. Shackleton 
produced effects of great beauty and dramatic value. The 
chorus was assisted by the Louisville Quintet Club (Mrs. 


Two Loca. 


J. E. Whitney, pianist; Charles Letzler, first violin; Alinde 
Rudolf, second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola, and Karl 
Schmidt, ceilo) which played a “Canzonetta,” Mendels- 


sohn; “Cradle Song,” Brahms (arranged by Karl Schmidt) ; 
“Molly on the Shore,” Grainger, and the Arensky piano 
quintet. For several years the Quintet Club has not been 
heard in public, and its reappearance was a great treat. 
Its ensemble playing is equal to that of any similar organ- 
ization ever heard here. Incidental solos were sung by 
Arthur Almstedt, baritone. 
Conservatory FAcutty REeEcITALs. 

The third faculty recital of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music was given in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. 
on October 18, with Helen Fletcher Riddell, soprano; Floyd 
Crutchfield, reader, and Frederick Cowles, accompanist. 
Miss Riddell has greatly improved, and sang with much 
expression. Her songs were “Two Folk Songs of Little 
Russia,” Zimbalist; “Cradle Song,” Gretchaninoff; “The 
Lark,” Rubinstein; “The Songs of Grusia,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“The Clock,” Sachnowsky; “Love,” Bleichmann; “Nature’s 
Holiday,” Hageman; “Charity,” Hageman; “Spring,” 
Buzzi-Peccia; “In the Falling Snow,” Clarke; “The An- 
swer,” Terry; “Nesting Time,” Goatley; “Life,” Curran, 
and “The Nightingale,” Reginald Billin. Miss Crutchfield 
read a one act play, “The Price of Coal,” by Harold Brig- 
house, impersonating! four characters. Mr. Cowles’ accom- 
pamiments were notably good. 

The fourth faculty recital was given October 25, present- 
ing Reginald Billin, baritone; Charles Letzler, violinist; 
Lawrence Cook and Frederick Cowles, accompanists. Mr. 
Letzler played a larghetto by Handel-Pochon; “Interme- 
dio,” by Mondouville-Moffat; romanze in G major, by 


entered on engagements here which keep me bound down 
until the middle of January, but I expect to be in America 
early in February or thereabouts.” 

“Will the date of your operatic premiére really be ad- 
hered to?” 

“My contract insures that. Besides, all preparations are 
made, the parts are being studied, so, as far as human pos- 
sibilities reach, a postponement seems out of the question, 
even in case of illness, as all the parts are being under- 
studied.” 

“What is being done to ensure the success of the work?” 

“Our leading artists are taking part. Chief Conductor 
Stefan Kerner has the musical direction, and Alexander 
Heves, the well known manager of the National Theater, 
sees to the staging. You will admit that the preliminaries 
are the very best possible.” 

“Can you give me any idea of the book?” 

“It is of a tragic nature, based on the popular sacrificial 
building legend which Hanns Heinz Ewers drew from Al- 
banian sources. On my pointing out to him that the legend 
is the subject of numerous folk songs in Transylvania even 
today, he transposed the scene at my desire to a Hungarian- 
Transylvanian milieu, 

This, Dohnanyi’s first serious opera, consists of five 
tableaux occupying about three hours. Nine soloists will 
take part. Dohnanyi, who formerly devoted his attention 
exclusively to symphonic and chamber music, has earned 
previous laurels as a composer for the stage with a panto- 
mime, “The Veil of Pierette,” and has also completed a 
comic opera in three acts. The premiére of the new work 
is being awaited with great interest. Kopaty. 


Beethoven; “Mazourka,” Zarzycki, and the second “Polo- 
naise Brillant, ” Wieniawski. Mr. Letzler is an artist of 
merit, who ranks high in local musical circles. Mr. Billin 
sang Handel's “Where’er You Walk”; recitative and air 
from “Julius Caesar” and “Scipio,” “Revenge, Timotheus 
Cries”; “Le Cor,” Flegier; “L’Heure Exquise,” Hahn ; 
“Bergere Legere,” Weckerlin; “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” 
Debussy; “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet; “Peace” and ‘ “Hap- 
piness,” Morley (accompanied by the composer); “Life, 
Love and You,” Charles Scott; “Meet Me by Moonli ht 
Alone,” Old English, and Karl Loewe’s “Edward.” Mr. 
Billin’s voice is rather light but of fine quality, and he sang 
with’ taste and style especially in the Debussy and the Old 
English songs. 

At the fifth recital, Frederick Morley, pianist, and Rob- 
ert Parmenter, violinist, appeared, with Frederick Cowles 
as accompanist. Mr. Morley played with power and bril- 
liancy Liszt’s sonata in B minor, Chopin's ballade in F 
major, “Jeux d’Eau” by Ravel, “Moto Perpetuo” by Alkan, 
romance in F sharp by Schumann and Tarantelle by Le- 
schetizky. Mr. Parmenter played the Grieg sonata, op. 8, 
No. 1. He was accompanied by Frederick Cowles. 

K. W. D. 





BUFFALO HEARS VARIETY 
OF INTERESTING PROGRAMS 





Fine Concert Given by New York Symphony and Kochanski 
—John McCormack Draws Record Breaking Audi- 
ence—Rachmaninoff Greeted Enthusiastic- 
ally—Other Recitals 


Buffalo, N. Y., December 1, 1921.—Three important con- 
certs by visiting artists in Elmwood Music Hall were the 


.New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 


ductor, with Paul Kochanski, violinist; John McCormack, 
Thanksgiving night, with Donald McBeath, violinist Ed- 
win Schneider, accompanist; and Rachmaninoff. Mai Davis 
Smith was representative and local manager for both con- 
certs. The orchestra played to a large and appreciative 
audience. The McCormack audience was record breaking, 
as is usual with this singer; his group of Russian songs 
was a genuine treat and he was generous in granting the 
usual number of encores. Donald McBeath was favorably 
received and Edwin Schneider furnished delightful accom- 
‘paniments. 

Walter Damrosch’s orchestra gave us the great sym- 
phony No. 2 in E minor by Rachmaninoff; the overture to 
“Le Roi d’Ys” (Lalo), and two unique numbers from 
Casella’s ballet, “Children’s Dance” and “Dance of the Old 
Ladies.” Paul Kochanski proved to be a master violinist, 
the concert in D for violin and orchestra, a most difficult 
piece of musical composition, receiving an excellent rendi- 
tion by both violinist and orchestra. 

The enthusiastic audience greeting Rachmaninoff upon 
his return to this city after a two year absence must have 
been a source of gratification to the manager, Mr. Spauld- 
ing. His Chopin numbers, Liszt and Dohnanyi, were 
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cont seas the public desiring a repetition of his 


The beautiful hall of the Twentieth Century Club was 

cked to the doors a large audience on the evening of 

ovember 3, for the joint recital of Lucile Johnson, harp- 
ist, Madame Blaauw, pianist, and Charles Schilsky, violin- 
ist. The sonata by Grieg, played by Mr. Schilsky and Mme. 
Blaauw, and the concerto for harp and piano (Pierre), 
this being its first public performance in America, were the 
outstanding features of the evening—the latter an exquisite 
example of musical composition, por sony 4 played by Miss 
Johnson and Mme. Blaauw. The solos for harp and violin 
were enthusiastically received by the audience and encores 
granted. 

Little Anna Joseffer gave a recital at the Consistory, 
November 3 (presented by George K. Staples), and in her 
unaffected, girlish manner, combined with unusual talent, 
greatly pleased her audience. This young girl was first 
prize winner at the National American Music Festival in 
October, and in this recital deepened the favorable impres- 
sion she made at that time. Her father, M. Joseffer, has 
been her only teacher. Myrtle Schaaf furnished adequate 
accompaniments for the fourteen solo numbers by Sarasate, 
Kreisler, Brahms, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky and others. 

A musical tea was given November 16 at the home of 
Mrs. Pliny Hayes for Wells College Club at which Mar- 
garet A. Barrell, contralto, and Florence Shearer, pianist, 
gave an en‘oyable program of two groups of four numbers 
each, e..cores being added. 

Laurence H. Montague’s organ pupil, Gertrude E. 
Hutchinson, pleased a large audience in her recent recital 
at North Presbyterian Church, playing her entire program 
without notes, with good technic, registration and musician- 
ship, and at the close of her recital was offered a church 
position. 

A benefit performance for the Catholic Institute Library 
was given in the Institute Hall, November 19, by Clara 
Druar, soprano, and Charlotte Smith, pianist, with the able 
assistance of William Gomph at the piano. 

R. Leon Trick, who was appointed two months ago the 
Buffalo representative of a musical paper, has severed his 
connection. His large class of pupils and his duties as 
organist and choir director at the Church of the Redeemer 
keep him very busy. 

Robert H. Fountain, baritone and choir director at the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, with the members of his 
choir (Jean Ratcliffe, soprano; Florence Reid, contralto; 
Charles Mott, tenor, and Ruth Burdick, organist, with Mrs. 
Fountain at the piano) presented an enjoyable concert at the 
church, winning approval from the audience, which insisted 
upon extra numbers. 

First Presbyterian Church (William Waith, organist and 
choir director) is giving a series of Vesper servces Sunday 
afternoons at five o’clock. 

Monthly musical services at Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, given by an augmented choir, with Edna Luse, so- 
prano soloist, and William Gomp, organist director, are 
held the first Sunday of the month. 

Seth Clark is a very busy man these days, for among 
his various activities are his duties as organist and choir 
director of Trinity Church, conductor of Guido Chorus, 
also the National American Festival Chorus, aside from his 
large class of pupils. The Festival Chorus has started 
rehearsals for next year’s festival, the works to be pre- 
sented having already been selected. 

Trinity Church is giving a series of Sunday afternoon 
symbolic services at which the soloists of the vested chorus 
choir—Sidney Wertimer, tenor, and Charles McCreary, 
bass—add their assistance. Mildred Nevin and Ruth Tay- 
lor, also members of the choir, have contributed solos. Flor- 
ence Wertimer, soprano soloist of Westminster Church 
quartet, sang the soprano solos in “Elijah.” Sidney Werti- 
mer was soloist for “Hiawatha,” the incidental Indian 
music being performed on the organ by Seth Clark. 

Under the direction of Lawrence Montague, A. A. G. L., 
organist and choir director at North Presbyterian Church, 
an evening of music was recently given by the choir, con- 
sisting of organ solos, anthems, soprano and contralto 
solos, contributed by Mr. Montague ; Vera McIntyre, so- 
prano; Mary Ward Prentiss, contralto, Albert Erisman, 
tenor, and William Krafft, bass. 

Lillian Seils’ Ontario M. E. Church choir furnished the 
music for the Majestic Theater mass meeting, Sunday, No- 
vember 20, at which the speaker was Dr. William Evans, 
of Los Angeles. 

The Community Chorus made its first appearance this fall 
at the Broadway Auditorium, where it sang at the Armistice 
Day memorial service. Under the efficient leadership of 
Margaret Adsit-Barrell (president) at the Thanksgiving 
service held at Elmwood Music Hall, Bertram Forbes, or- 
ganist, gave a short program of enjoyable numbers as fol- 
lows: Concert overture, E flat, Faulkes; “Nuptial Post- 
lude,” Faulkes; “Barcarolle,” B flat, Faulkes, and excerpts 
from “Gétterdammerung,” Wagner. 

The Chromatic Club (1,000 members) held its first meet- 
ing of the season Saturday afternoon, November 5, at 
Twentieth Century Hall, when Evelyn Choate, the new 
president, was welcomed upon her first address to the club. 
Edmund Burke, baritone, was the recitalist. His style is 
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both operatic and that of he concert stage. The variety in 
his selections appealed to the large audience greatly, whether 
in the Italian aria (Diaz), the group of French, or those 
sung in English. Imogen Peay, at the piano, supplied 
beautiful accompaniments. Local artists, Chromatic Club 
members who are great favorites, furnished the program 
for the second recital, November 19—Rebecca Cutter Howe, 
soprano; Charlotte Heller, pianist; Ethyol McMullen, ac- 
companist. Mrs. Howe's interesting songs, finely interpre- 
ted, won great favor with the audience, especially the 
group in French, also “The Clock,” an unusual song by 
Sachnousky, and “Snow,” by Sigurd Lie, in which her 
exquisite pianissimo was especially artistic. Ethyol McMul- 
len’s artistic accompaniments, played without score, were 
as usual, a source of continued delight. Charlotte Heller, 
formerly a talented pupil of Otto Hager and recently of 
Boston, pleased her friends with her rendition of Schu- 
mann’s “Humoresque,” and, in the later group, Mosz- 
kowski’s “Etincelles,” Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” and the 
“Valse Caprice” by Grodzki, displaved her talent to advan- 
tage. The Chopin “Butterfly Etude” was given as an en- 
core. The club voted to add a choral branch to the ensemble 
division of the club, 

Buffalo is fortunate in the coming from London, England, 
of Charles Schilsky, whose musicianship and geniality are 
unquestioned. Under the auspices of the Musical Institute, 
at which he leads the violin department, he gave a concert 
in Elmwood Music Hall in September, with Arnold Cor- 
nelissen, composer-pianist, assisting, and since that time 
has organized a string quartet which is giving a series of 
six highly enjoyable and educational musicales in the homes 
of Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin, Mrs. Charles Daniels, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hoyt, Mrs. Humphrey Birge, Mrs. Dexter Rumsey 
and Mrs. George Rand. Programs for the first three have 
been as follows: “Bird Quartet,” Haydn; D minor quartet, 
Schubert; quartet in D minor, Cesar Franck; “Minuet,” 
Mozart; quartet in E flat, Mozart; first movement, A minor 
quartet, Schubert. The members of the Schilsky String 
Quartet are Charles Schilsky, first violin; William Som- 
mers, second violin; Meyer Balsom, viola; Andries Cor- 
nelissen, cello. A series of public recitals is being ar- 
ranged. s 

In the recent death of Elizabeth Cronyer (Doctor of Mu- 
sic, D’Youville College), Buffalo has experienced a great 
loss. Her high ideals in her professional work, her great 
helpfulness to many young musicians in the years past, and 
her spirituality, which was always an insviration, endeared 
her to all with whom she came in contact. Miss Cronyer 
was the first great singer to settle in Buffalo after touring 
with Von Bilow, who personally played her accompani- 
ments at her concerts. L. H. M. 


Klink Praised in Washington 


At the first “Concert Diplomatique,” which was given re- 
cently in the ballroom of the Hotel Hadleigh in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a Verdi-Puccini program was presented by a 
quartet of singers of which Frieda Klink was the contralto. 
“Miss Klink sings with temperamental warmth and has that 
genuine contralto quality that is rare,” said the Washington 
Times in commenting upon her performance, and the Post, 
besides remarking about her “exceptional ability,” declared 
that “few contraltos have her quality.” Still another jour- 
nal, the Star, was pleased to declare itself in favor of the 
singer: “Miss Klink made a distinct impression with a rich, 
mellow quality and even power through her splendid range.” 





Rhea Silberta’s Compositions Win Favor 


Estelle Liebling recently achieved success with Rhea Sil- 
berta’s new song, “Samson Said,” both in Oxford and Chi- 
cago, Ill, On January 11, Miss Liebling will include this 
same song on her New York recital program. Grace Fos- 
ter, soprano, when she gives her New York recita in Feb- 
ruary at the Town Hall, will sing Rhea Silberta’s “The 
Theft.” Another artist, who has been using one of the com- 
poser’s compositions with success, is Frederic Dixon, pian- 
ist, who programmed her fantasie ballade on his entire 
Western tour. 


Patton Arouses “Most Applause” 


After Fred Patton appeared recently as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, the fol- 
lowing significant paragraph appeared in the New York 
Times relative to his performance: “Fred Patton was heard 
in Wotan’s role in the Fire Scene from ‘The Valkyrie,’ 
which aroused most applause.” And this on a program that 
included three other soloists of note! 


Rose Florence Sings Via Wireless 


Rose Florence, an American prima donna recently re- 
turned from Europe, to be heard in recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, February 21, recently participated in the air 
radio exhibition held by the California Aircraft Associa- 
tion, at Pasadena, Cal. Via wireless telephone above the 
clouds Mme. Florence sang “Annie Laurie” to General 
Pershing in Washington, D. C 


Theo Karle with International Concerts 


Theo Karle, the young American tenor who has attained 
so prominent a position in the concert field in the past 
few years, is now under the exclusive management of the 
International Concert Direction, Inc. : 

Extensive plans are under way to present Mr. Karle in 
every part of the country and many dates have already 
been booked. 


Orpheus Club Engages Althouse 
Paul Althouse has been engaged by the Orpheus Club of 
Mankato, Minn., to appear in recital there on May 3 next. 
This month, among other engagements, he will have sung 
in Boston, Cleveland, Reading, Springfield and New York, 
where he appeared on December 16 as a Biltmore Musical 
Morning soloist. 


Vanderpool Song a “Perfect Finish” 
When Arthur Hackett appeared in San Francisco at a 
matinee musicale arranged by Alice Seckels at the Hotel St. 
Francis, he used Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Come Love 
Me,” with which to conclude the program, calling it a “per- 
fect finish.” 
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RESPIGHI’S “FOUNTAINS” AND STRAUSS’ 
NEW “HYMNS” PLEASE AMSTERDAM 





Other Interesting Novelties Introduced by Mengelberg—Eugen D’Albert Returns—Erna Rubinstein the Rage 


Amsterdam, December 1, 1921.—Thanks to Willem Men- 
gelberg, who until his departure for America in January 
is the sole master of the Concertgebouw, we have recently 
heard a number of interesting novelties—for Amsterdam. 
The first of these was Respighi’s, entitled “Fontane di 
Roma,” another was a work by Cornelius Dopper, the 
assistant conductor of the orchestra, a theme with varia- 
tions in dignified style, with the character of a chaconne. 
Harmonizations of the theme and also of the variations are 
in the Phrygian mode. Dopper is a scholarly musician and 
manipulates orchestral colors in an experienced fashion, 
obtaining in his instrumental effects a sonority of rich 
beauty. The work reveals a strong personality and 
achieved a success which no doubt means encouragement to 
this talented composer. 

The third symphony by Ewald Straesser served to intro- 
duce to us a composer of whose existence I had hereto- 
fore been unaware. This composition does not show any 
marked gift, being music of very good construction which 
one could neither call good nor bad. A very much more 
interesting personality is Hermann Hans Wetzler whose 
overture for Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” made a 
deep impression, It was longer than one expects from an 
overture, but of an inspiration and originality truly marked 
and in the great freshness of ideas. 


Strauss’ New “Hymns” True to His Genius. 


We have also heard two new orchestral songs of Rich- 
ard Strauss—HoOlderlin’s “Hymmen” for voice and orches- 
tra. It is a work of recent date, Strauss having written 
it after his return from South America. The two songs, 
“Riickkehr in die Heimat” and “Liebe,” are true to their 
author’s genius, especially the last named, which is of ex- 
quisite color and warm sentiment. Well written for voice, 
the work is wonderfully orchestrated. 

Last but not least we must report the success of the 
first performance of a new work by Maurice Ravel, “La 
Valse,” which seems to have been inspired by his recent 
visit to Vienna. So much for the novelties. As to the 
other works interpreted by Mengelberg during the month, 
I can only repeat the eulogies already so often expressed in 
regard to this great musician. 


Eucen p’ALBERT REAPPEARS. 


Among the first was Eugen d’Albert who appeared twice 
with the orchestra. He played the fourth and fifth con- 
certos of Beethoven, in his masterly fashion. I do not say 
anything new when I remark that d’Albert sometimes plays 
in a superficial and mediocre way and at other moments 
reveals his tit.nic powers in a stupendous manner. A few 
days later d’Albert displayed other qualities in his own 
recital. His talent is of puzzling sort, a gigantic grip of 
everything technical and musical being combined with the 
most negligent use of the pedal which causes many very 
blurred effects. His art is, however, always intensely 
interesting, partly perhaps because it is so baffling. 

Among other soloists have been Erna Rubinstein, the 
Hungarian girl violinist, who has made the greatest furore 
in years among the Amsterdam public; Barbara Kemp, 
whose beautiful voice was heard in the Strauss works; 
Ilona Durigo, who sang, besides Schubert, songs of Die- 
penbroeck, Palmgren and Sibelius, Andriessen, a talented 
Dutch pianist who gave an exquisite rendition of a Mozart 
concerto. In this category we must especially mention 
Judith Bokér, a young cellest who has had much success 
under Mengelberg in her playing of a concerto by Volk- 
mann. She is an artist particularly appreciated and loved 
in Holland. 


More Nove ties, 


Among other musical performances one of special inter- 
est was the concert given by the Concertgebouw Sextet, 
which gave both ancient and modern works. The last were 
of most interest—“Three Poems” of Stephane Mallarmé, 
for voice, piano, two flutes and two clarinets, by Maurice 
Ravel. These compositions contain many original ideas, 
but, before being judged, should be given a second hearing. 
“Le Divertimento,” for wind instruments and piano by 
Albert Rocissel; and songs by Ravel, Hué and Lalo, the 
last with flute and oboe obligato respectively, also figured 
on the program. The excellent Belgian singer, Bertha 
Seroen, was given opportunity of showing the beautiful 
qualities of her voice. x Yv. oe 


Ethelynde Smith Heard in Centralia 


Centralia, Wash., was one of the cities in which Ethelynde 
Smith sang while on her recent coast to coast tour. The re- 
cital took place on November 9, and the following day the 
Daily Chronicle devoted some twelve inches of space to ex- 
tolling the soprano for the fine singing done by her the pre- 
ceding evening. Among other things, the critic of that 
paper stated that Miss Smith displayed evidence of superior 
vocal ability, enhanced by a wealth of personality. Another 
comment was to the effect that the entire program was both 
educational and entertaining and every listener was capti- 
vated. “The manner with which the artist managed the 
widely ranged emotions expressed in the various numbers 
of her program proved her to be a woman of high culture, 
not only in the musical work, but in the linguistic attain- 
ments evident in her faultless diction,” was still another 
tribute to the singer which appeared in the same review. 


Easton Again Pronounced “Superb” 


After Florence Easton's recent appearance at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, as soloist with the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the following letter in part was received 
from the conductor of the organization: 

“Mme. Easton was superb! If I can have my way I shall 
insist upon having her again next season. It is such a genu- 
ine pleasure to find an artist so charming and willing to 
coOperate in making a success of a concert.” 

At the opera, Miss Easton has once more plunged into 
the seasan’s activities. Since the performance of Korn- 
gold’s “Die Téte Stadt” there are many who are awaiting 
Miss Easton’s interpretation of the roles of Marie and 
Marietta in this opera, as the leading soprano part in this 
work is one of the new roles that Miss Easton has prepared 
for this season. 


Schumann-Heink Sends Flowers to Soldiers 


Happiness and pleasure were dispensed among 500 
wounded and ill soldiers at the Letterman General Hospital 
after Mme. Schumann-Heink’s recent triumphant appear- 
ance in San Francisco when the great contralto sent as her 
tribute to the service men the magnificent floral offerings 
that had been handed to her over the footlights or had deco- 
rated the stage on her appearance on the platform. Huge 
bouquets and baskets of flowers, veritable gardens of gor- 
geous blossoms, principally chrysanthemums and roses, were 
the tribute sent to “her boys.” Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
who is a prima donna peculiarly California’s own, has al- 
ways made it her habit to interest herself in the welfare of 
the service men while in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
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FS THIS TIME IN “ELIJAH” AT NORRISTOWN, PA. : 
Ef December Ist, 1921 é 
. WITH THE ¢ 
Ey NORRISTOWN CHORAL SOCIETY i 
FY RALPH KINDER, CONDUCTOR e 
5 “Again Made a Norristown Musical Event Memorable’’ : 
5 “Miss Graham's artistic Soprano voice, with “In the opening aria, ‘Hear Ye Israel,’ the full ie 
Fy its appealing dramatic qualities, AGAIN MADE beauty and richness of Mildred Graham's voice is 
= A NORRISTOWN MUSICAL EVENT MEMO- contrasted with the pathos of her rendition of ig 
° RABLE. Her voice filled the Opera House with the wailing appeal of the Widow at the begin- ee 
K the power and beauty of tone in her aria, ‘Hear ning of the Oratorio, ‘What Have | to Do with i 
Ri Ye Israel.’ She was given an opportunity to be Thee, O Man of God.’ ” ‘s 
5 heard at her best and FAIRLY THRILLED THE Norristown Daily Herald, Dec. 2, 1921. ° 
° AUDIENCE WITH HER RENDITION.” ref 
KA Norristown Times, Dec. 2, 1921. tS 
&} NOTE: This was Miss Graham’s fifth appearance in Norristown in the last three years. 
Fy Personal Representative: Geo. W. Reardon, 509 West 142d St., New York City. ° 
. Telephone: Audubon 4168. is 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











{ ke Hytan or New York Gets Free ApvERTISING IN 
(GERMANY 
Berlin, December 1, 1921,-Mayor Hylan’s picture, in the 


wt of welcoming Richard Strauss, is appearing in all the 

German illustrated weeklies and monthlies, The smiles on 

ices of all the participants is being regarded as a good 

ptom for future relations between America and Germany 
traw counts in Germany these days! 


' , Perrormance or Scaiuincs’ “Mona Lisa” 
ASSURED, 

Berlin, December 1, 1921,—The report that Max von 
lings’ opera, “Mona Lisa,” was accepted for the Metro 
been confirmed. The contract has, in fact, been 
his also assures the appearance of Barbara Kemp, 

itor of the principal role in Berlin and the leading ex 
of Schillings’ music. Mme. Kemp will appear in 


dramatic soprano roles as well. She is regarded as the 
ilome in Europe. Professor von Schillings, who ts 
general manager of the Berlin Opera, hopes to be present 


New York premiére of his opera. The scenery, ce 
Emil Pirchan, will probably be executed in Berlin 
Grand Prix pe Rome AWARDED 
December 3, 1921,—Jacques de la Presle, who won 
first Prix de Rome in grade two last year, has been even 
wore fortunate this season, as he has been awarded the 
( | Prix de Rome. The first prize in the second section 
to Dussault, with Bousquet winner of the second 


lwo New Orveras ror MILAN 
lan, December 2, 1921.—Two more operatic novelties 
just been booked for Milan. Renzo Bossi’s opera, 
Passa Ja Ronda,” is to have its very first performance in 


Milan during the coming season, and most likely also Gia 
i Orefice’s “Castella dei Signo” (book by R, Simoni, 
ifter a poem by A. Butti), which has just been completed 


Busy NikiscH, 
Leipsic, Dee¢mber 2, 1921 Arthur Nikisch’s list of en 
gagements for the coming year is a very heavy one and will 
take him far away from here, once he has completed his 


chedule with the Gewandhaus. He goes to Rome and Bo 
logna in the spring, where he will conduct a series of big 
oncert ollowing this he will be the star of the second 


Zurich Music Festival, conducting two performances each of 

lristan and Isolde” and the “Fledermaus.” On May 30, 1922, 
Nikisch will be seen at the desk of the Albert Hall in Lon 
don for the first time since the war interrupted musical 
amenities, and, as announced exclusively in the MusIcaL 
Courter, the great German conductor will make an Ameri 
can tour in March and April, 1923. He will be accompanied 
his son, Mitja Nikisch, the pianist 


Lazaro ACCLAIMED IN Native SPAIN 


Barcelona, November 25, 1921.—All musical Barcelona 
vas agog at the news that Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish 
tenor, was to make his debut in this city in Donizetti’s opera, 
la Favorita,” in which Gayarre for years had been para 
mount to such an extent that even after his death very few 
ingers could be found to take the part in which he had 
cored so outstanding a series of successes. At last a fit 
ucessor to Gayarre’s fame has been acclaimed—amid scenes 
of wild excitement. Lazaro immediately won almost de- 
lirious applause from an audience that crowded every cor- 
ner of the Liceo. He had the house with him from the 
first “romanza” on to the celebrated “Spirito Gentile,” and 
not only fulfilled, but even surpassed, the expectation with 
which his debut was awaited 


Siezak’s “Memoirs” AMUSING 


terlin, December 6, 1921 Two interesting novelties, both 
dealing with matters musical, are recorded among the new 
books that have just appeared. One is Hugo Wolf's letters 
to Rosa Mayreder, edited by Heinrich Werner and pub- 
lished by the Rikola Verlag of Vienna. In presenting this 
collection of Wolf's letters to the public gaze, Rosa May 
reder has herself appended a short article, in which she 
gives a pen picture of Hugo Wolf as she knew him, and, 
together with the letters, this serves to explain much in 
Wolf's personality that has remained obscure until now 

Of quite a different tenor is the second book of the two, 
entitled “Meine samtlichen Werke” (“My Complete 
Works”), from the pen of Leo Slezak, the famous tenor, 
which has been issued by the Rowohlt Verlag of Berlin, not 
in a series of heavy tomes, as might be expected by the 
pompous title, but in one sprightly volume. In these memoirs, 
brimming over with fun and humor, Slezak tells the unvar- 
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nished story of his life and his journeys all over the world, 
which he, at any rate, made with his eyes wide open 
JapLowKer Returns 10 Bertin Opera 

Berlin, December 2, 1921.—Hermann Jadlowker, once the 
bright particular star of the Royal Opera, will shortly be 
heard again, for the first time in years, in some of the roles 
in which he was so popular. Two permanent new members 
have been engaged by the State Opera, Frieda Leider, 
dramatic soprano, from Hamburg, and Bjérn Talén, a 
Swedish singer. 

MENDELSSOHN Prize Divinep. 

Berlin, December 5, 1021,—This year’s Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy stipend for composers has been divided into two 
parts, half the sum being awarded each to Alois Haba and 
Herbert Windt, students at the High School of Music at 
terlin. The State stipend for executive musicians was 
granted the cellist, Sela Trau, who was formerly a member 
of the institute. 

3ERLIN ORCHESTRA TO PLAY FoR Poor. 

Serlin, December 5, 1921.—Berlin’s finest orchestra, that 
of the State Opera (Staats Kapelle), will concertize three 
times a week during the summer months at midday in the 
“Lust-Garten” under the lindens to gratify the love of music 
in those dwelling in the poorer sections of the Berlin com- 
munity, who at one time could afford the luxury of a con- 
cert ticket now and again, and the even poorer classes, which 
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are thus to be initiated into the world of really good music 
Now that there are no more military bands, this task has been 
taken up by the members of the State orchestras and their 
conductors, all of whom will give their services gratuitously 
to help along the good cause 

Ziricu Distikes “BLueBearD,” 

Ziirich, December 4, 1921.—The Zurich Municipal The 
ater was the scene of the Swiss premiere of Recznizeck’s 
opera, “Ritter Blaubart,” on December 2. The novelty had 
been widely commented on in the daily press and the house 
was crowded on the night of the performance. The success 
was but a moderate one and the applause intended more for 
the performers than for the composer, who was also present 

New Honeccer Quartet SUCCESSFUL, 

Ziirich, December 4, 1921.—The fourth chamber music 
evening in the Tonhalle brought the first performance of a 
new string quartet in C minor by Arthur Honegger. It had 
an excellent reception, and of the three movements the 
adagio was especially well received. The program further 
contained a new composition for fiute and piano by the 
Ziirich writer, José Berr, which, in spite of its difficult set- 
ting, is the work of a true musician. 


CHRISTIANIA ConpuctTor FoR WARSAW. 


Warsaw, December 4, 1921.—Ignatz Neumark, conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Christiania, and a native 
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Pole, has been invited by the Warsaw Philharmonic to give 
a series of orchestral concerts, the programs to comprise 
works by Frank, Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Rozycki. 


Tuieves STEAL BRUCKNER MANUSCRIPTS. 


Wels, Austria, December 2, 1921.—An alarming discovery 
has just been made by the custodian of the Wels Town 
Museum, as a large number of Bruckner manuscripts de- 
posited therein have apparently been stolen without any 
trace of the thieves having been found so far. 

STRINDBERG IN OPERA, 

Bochum, December 3, 1921.—The Bochum-Duisburg the- 
aters, which are under the management of Dr. S. Schmitt, 
have secured the first performance anywhere of Julius Weis- 
mann’s opera, “Snow White,” based on Strindberg’s drama 
of the same name. 


BrecHer Conpucts in Pracue, 


Prague, December 1, 1921.—Gustav Brecher scored a great 
success as guest conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and was given a huge ovation. His reading of the “Pe- 
truschka” suite was called magnificent by the local press. 


“BAYREUTH tN MEININGEN.” 


_ Meiningen, December 2, 1921.—The Meiningen National 
Theater is entertaining a project that will undoubtedly at- 
tract very wide circles of executantes and music lovers to 
the old art town that for decades led all German art and 
enjoyed a richly deserved reputation abroad of being the 
center of all stage life in the country. Under the designa- 
tion of “Bayreuth in Meiningen,” a series of festival cycles 
with the help of prominent performers and stage managers 
is being contemplated. The attempt is to be made to revive 
past forms of histrionic art; for instance, performances 
will be given in the style of Kotzebue’s time as well as that 
of the era of naturalism, when Otto Brahm was the big 
man in German theater life. The “Meiningen School,” too, 
will naturally form the subject of a cycle. All the leading 
persons in art and literature in Germany have been ap- 
proached by the Meiningen headquarters for their opinion 
on the proposed experiment and the answers received will 
he embodied in book form. The result is being awaited with 
intense interest. 


Hetsincrors AccLaims First Finnisu “MEISTERSINGER.” 


Helsingfors, November 30, 1921.—The musical world of 
Helsingfors has just undergone an experience that will re 
main unforgettable to all who were fortunate enough to be 
able to participate, the very first performance in the Fin- 
nish capital of the “Meistersinger” at the Finnish State 
Opera. The enthusiasm that greeted Wagner’s work baffles 
description, and Director Gurg and Kapellmeister Mikorey 
were the subject of endless ovations, together with all the 
other members of the cast. The fact that the opera was 
given in Finnish naturally gave a special importance to the 
premiere. 

Kaun’s Opera AppLaupen. 


Cassel, December 2, 1921.—Hugo Kaun’s fantastic opera, 
“Der Fremde” (“The Stranger”), was extremely well re- 
ceived at its premiére last night and made a deep impression 
on all present. Composer, conductor and singers were called 
out times without number. 

BackWaArp GERMANY. 

Mayence, November 25, 1921.—Schénberg’s “Chamber 
Symphony,” a work belonging to that composer’s “mod- 
e.ate’ period, was greeted with hoots and hisses at a recent 
concert of the municipal orchestra here. So rebellious was 
the audience that the performance had to be abandoned. 
Musicians are asking themselves what the audience would 
say to a really ultra-modern work of Schénberg or one of 
his pupils. 


CoLLECTING THE Works or De Pres, Deap 400 Years. 


Amsterdam, November 26, 1921.—The Society for Dutch 
Music History intends to honor the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Josquin des Prés, the world’s “first 
great composer,” by producing a complete edition of his 
works and thus rescuing them from oblivion. Dr. A. 
Smijers, of St. Michael’s-Gestel, was entrusted with the 
task. 

Econ Pottak CALLep To Graz OPERA. 

Graz, Austria, November 28, 1921—The two municipal 
theaters of Graz, hitherto managed by the city, are to be 
leased to a syndicate of art lovers in future and great ex- 
citement prevails in the town at the news. Karl Schénherr, 
the well known dramatist, is.to have charge of the theater, 
and efforts are on foot to secure Egon Pollak, first con- 
ductor of the Hamburg Opera, as director of the opera, 
with Julius Grevenberg as intendant of both theaters. 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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“MARTIN’S VOCAL STYLE RECALLS GREAT CARUSO” 


H. K. Fairnall, Des Moines Capital, Oct. 25, 1921. 


AMERICANS, SALUTE! “Challenge to any living tenor,—tone gorgeous in color, heroic timbre, even and pure 
throughout wide range.”—N. B. Harsh, Des Moines Register, Oct. 25, 1921. 


“MARTIN’S VOICE IS A BEAUTIFUL ONE.”—G. Keeble, Pittsburgh Dispatch, Nov. 1, 1921. 
“GLORIOUS VOICE.”—Lincoln State Journal, Oct. 4, 1921. 


Tenor voice of power and fullness and sweetness. Clear and colorful—The Raleigh Times, Nov. 4, 1921. 


RICCARDO VW AR T | N 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL CONCERT TOUR 











© Moffett, Chicago 


Riccardo Martin can justly be called the Caruso of 
American tenors, as his voice has all the qualities 
and mellow tones of the late peer of singers. His 
interpretation of well known French and Italian num- 
bers marked the singer as one who can fill the place 
of Caruso. Unlike most singers who have studied in 
Italy, Mr. Martin retained all the qualities of a true 
American artist. His tones were mellow and true, his 
pianissimos perfect.—Aberdeen Journal, Oct 6, 1921. 














Mr. Martin’s voice showed a range and operatic 
power that justified his reputation as a leading 


vocalist.—Minot Independent, Minot, N. Dak., Oct. 


11, 1921. 


Riccardo Martin has a wonderful tenor voice, both 
as to range and volume, and his interpretation of old 
classic favorites was most pleasing.—Daily Huronite, 
Huron, S. Dak., Nov. 23, 1921. 


The audience sat entranced, they refused to give 
him up, and he showed his appreciation by coming 
back for two encores.—Waterloo Times-Tribune, Oct. 
30, 1921. 


Riccardo Martin, heralded as AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST TENOR, ably lived up to his splendid reputation. 
His voice and native ability, coupled with a feeling and 
understanding of emotions, proved highly effective 
and he was repeatedly encored.—Grinnell Register, 
Grinnell, lowa, Oct. 17, 1921. 








N. B. HARSH, The Des Moines Register, Oct. 25, 1921. 
AMERICAN FORE! 


The concert given Monday night was a challenge to any living tenor. 
Kentuckian by birth, Martin's art proves that there is one great tenor whose 
name does not end in a vowel. AMERICANS SALUTE! 
concert, Martin commands a tone gorgeous in color, and of heroic timbre, 
He has grown perceptibly in the last 





In opera or in 








even and pure throughout a wide range. 





few years. ot wie 


The program culminated with the stirring, impassioned arioso of Canio 
from ‘‘Pagliacci."’ The aria is one in which Caruso was a favorite, and the 
plea of Canio for his lost Nedda gave Martin an opportunity which he did not 
Many had heard him in the role, with all the trappings of grand opera, 


Martin has a ringing, resonant tenor voice of 


miss. 
at the Coliseum last year. 
unusual volume. He uses it without stint. 
mately baritone in its lower register. Martin has a personality that carries 


favorable weight.—H. K. Fairnall, Des Moines Capital, Oct. 25, 1921. 





A range that is broad is approxi- 








Mr. Martin's voice is a beautiful one and he uses it with skill.—Pittsburgh 


Dispatch, Nov. |, 1921. 


Martin breathed out the liquid music that came as easily as a bird-song.-— 


Pittsburgh Leader, Nov. |, 1921. 


The program was designed to give expression to rich tenor, robust 
enough for extreme demands, but clear and colorful with it all.—Raleigh 


News & Observer, Nov. 4, 1921. 


MARTIN CHARMS LINCOLN MUSIC LOVERS.—The bigness and 
virility of his voice, coupled with his charming personality, won the admiration 
of music lovers of Lincoln from the very first of his concert. 








He favored his 
audience with a number of operatic selections in which his glorious voice 
showed to the best advantage.—The Lincoln Star, Oct. 4, 1921. 





Martin's glorious tenor voice was heard in arias from a number of big 
operatic roles in which he has appeared with distinction with either the 
Metropolitan or Chicago Grand Opera Company. The beauty of Mr. Martin's 
tones and his magnetic personality won the undivided admiration of the 
The ap- 
preciation of the power and beauty of Mr. Martin's performance increased as 
the concert progressed, number by number, to the arioso from “Pagliacci,” 
in which the singer's great tones were heard in their full power. 








audience with almost the first notes of the Siegmund Love Song. 





Martin is 





essentially a dramatic artist, but sings in the smooth Italian style with the 
loveliest lyric tones.—Lincoln State Journal, Oct. 4, 1921. 


Martin's voice was so commanding and yet so easy, so governed, so 
controlled that his singing seemed not so much the result of conscious artistic 
effort as the outburst of a simple natural force. The sheer power and fineness 
of it, thrown out upon the great auditorium, was ample demonstration of his 
place as a singer. He adds an ease, a delicacy that add greatly to the mere 
beauty of his voice.—The Times, Ames, lowa, Oct. |, 1921. 
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ROSING AN ARTIST DIFFERENT FROM THE REST 
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He Has Built Up His Own Art Out of His Own Consciousn 00s—Difiors from the Traditional Singer and Actor—One Must 
See and Hear Him to Understand 


ing is an artist who has built up his own art out ot 
own consciousness It differs in many essential par- 
lars from the art of other singers, bearing a slight 


ation to some—like Didur, Wuelner and Chaliapin 


ut none at all to the average protagonist of the traditional 
unto. To attempt to describe it would be to risk doing 
Rosing an injustice, yet this attempt must be made for the 
xnefit of those who have not as yet had the privilege of 
irinw him give one of his inimitable recitals. At the out 
ist be said that Rosing’s manner cannot properly 


illed histrionx He does not seem to be acting his 
ys. though that term has been used in connection with 
unusual amount of bodily activity that he permits him 


In other words, he does not stand still and upright 


tage, motionless, with hands clasped, as do other 
tal singers—and yet he does not act He sways his 
ve stands with his feet far apart, he leans back at 


his postures give the impression of deep feeling 

é posturing bears not the slightest relationship 
traditional poses of the actor He differs from the 
! tor as greatly as he differs from the tradi 


J a 
nger 
ands such things better when permitted to 
eginnings of them, to know what germ root led to 























Press Notices of New York Recitals 


splendid voice, delicate phrasing, fine in- 

terpretative sense Most potent in Schumann 
and Schubert numbers.—/vening Mail 

. No greater compliment can be paid than 
that it (voice) was best in those songs of the old 
school which present the greatest vocal difficulties 
Staats-Zettung 

: revealed the singer's particular sympathy 
and understanding of present day Italian, German, 
French and American composers.—New York Ameri- 
cen 
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this growth; and the writer, being interested and curious, 
asked Rosing for an interview. This was easily obtained, 
and over a cup of coffee at his hotel there was a talk, 
scarcely an interview, for there was too much to be said 
and too thorough a mutual understanding for the usual 
formal questions and answers upon which the newspaper 
scribe builds up his character story. The truth is, that the 
thing seemed so self-evident both to the writeer and to the 
singer that not much in the way of explanation | same 
necessary when it came actually to the point of i Th 
whole method seems so obvious, at least in its cake out- 
lines, that the writer wonders that other singers do not 
adopt it, or adapt it to their own needs. 

For it cannot be denied that most singers consider the 
singing the most important part of their art, and the music 
the most important part of the song. They seem to forget 

many of them vigorously deny—that the poem is just as 
important. They rarely take into consideration the fact 
that the poem is the thing that has inspired the musician, 
and that no interpretation of the music can be quite com- 
plete unless the poem is given its just due. They argue, not 
without some show of reason, that the musician, more often 
than not, scorned the details of the poem and adhered to 
musical form, made music his god rather than meaning or 
declamation 

Those points might be argued without end, eternally, for 
the simple reason that songs do actually and in fact belong 
to many categories, and that no law of interpretation can 
be laid ton for all of them. Some of them are melodies 
of such simplicity and so entirely without either dramatic 
expression or emotion that it must be evident to all that the 
composer was scarcely conscious of the details of the poem 
and was only inspired by the general trend of its sentiment, 
and that he followed, not the words of the verse, but his 
musical thought. These songs, it may be said in passing, 
are the popular ones in America, because so many singers 
have sung to us in foreign languages that we have almost 
ceased to give attention to the words. We are just begin- 
ning to re-learn that art. 

Now, Rosing was driven to a conception of all this by 
his early training in opera. That was in Petrograd, when 
he was only twenty-one, and was engaged as principal tenor 
at the Art Theater. The plan of the managers of this thea- 
ter was to reach as near as possible to the perfection of 
operatic art. They insisted not only that every role should 
he studied with the greatest of care, but also that the ap- 
pearances of the artists cast for the roles should conform 
to the intention of the drama. That was ideal, but it was 
carried too far, so far, indeed, that Rosing found himself 
becoming a mere automaton, a marionet controlled by wires 
in the hands of his autocratic managers. It was partly this 
training and partly his rebellion against it that brought him 
to the beginning of a realization of the art concept that he 
has since developed 

He went to London, and found himself barred out of the 
opera by a conflict with the manager, Beecham. He turned 
to recital, and was instantly successful, so successful that 
he gave over a hundred recitals between 1916 and 1921 in 
London alone. The first feeling for his present style came 
in the way of nothing more than a position taken on the 
stage. His nerves, so he explains it, naturally drew him 
into an unconscious attitude expressive of his mood, The 
entire press seized upon this as a crime against tradition. 
But Rosing cared little. He saw the beginning, the glim- 
mering of a light, of an understanding, of a possibility of 
development which should satisfy the inner demands of his 
ideals, as yet scarcely realized. 

_ From this unconscious beginning, gradually taking on the 
form of a definite understanding, his method, if so it may 
be calied, was developed. Having arrived at a conception, 
study and analyzation was possible. He convinced him- 
self, and his success has proved that he has easily convinced 
others, that his method was based on a solid foundation of 
psychological fact. Certainly it is based, eminently, on 
common sense, on a sense of relative values. It gives the 
music and the words, the thought, the idea, as well as the 
melody, a hearing in court. Instead of treating the voice 
as an instrument—like a violin or a cello—he treats the 
voice as something which not only makes music but also 
utters words, words often of impassioned intensity, words 
with a vigorous meaning, words which might well be spoken 
or declaimed without the musical setting. 

_ He does not believe that the force of these words should 
in any way be lessened by the music. Though they are 
sung they are still words, and though the music, as abso- 
lute music, only partly expresses their depth of meaning, 
still the meaning must be expressed. The meaning in the 
musical setting must be really doubled, multiplied by two— 
must include the full force of the poem and the full force 
of the music. And how many singers succeed in accom- 
plishing that? 

Does this line of reasoning need any proof? It would 
seem not. It would seem self-evident. Means and methods 
of carrying out the ideal may differ widely, but the ideal 
can hardly be denied. Rosing has solved it according ‘to 
his own lights—and his solution has proved highly satisfac- 
tory to his audiences. Others may solve it by other means. 
But one thing remains certain: Rosing does a service to 
art in bringing the matter prominently and vigorously be- 
fore us. It will arouse comment, and out of this comment 
will come light and a much needed reform (ugly word) of 
the singer’s art. F, P. 


Zanelli Both Baritone and Broker 


Kenato Zanelli, Metropolitan baritone, whose concert tour 
through the country has once more brought him enthusiastic 
acclaim, is unique as an artist in that he is also, and frankly, 
a business man; not a business man as an artist, as is un- 
fortunately the case in some instances, but a business man 
as well as an artist. For Zanelli, despite fact that he is 
much younger than any other first baritone with a leading 
opera company—he is twenty-nine—has had and still has 
a varied career. He is one of the eighty-five members of 
the Chilean Stock Exchange, is a broker of some reputa- 
tion, and even in this country engages in finance. 

Zanelli comes of a wealthy family in Chile. After he 
had completed his university studies he went into the bro- 
kerage offices of his father in Valparaiso and shortly after- 
wards was elected a member of the Exchange. For his 
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pastime Zanelli chose singing. He had been, from child- 
hood, passionately fond of music, and had studied under 
the best teachers money could obtain in his native city. Soon 
the pastime took precedence of his occupation, and Zanelli 
found himself deserting his office for the studio of Guerze, 
his teacher, now in New York. Finally he made singing his 
occupation and the brokerage office his hobby—to which for- 
mula he still clings. 

The late Enrico Carusq brought Zanelli to New York. 
Caruso heard him sing at a South American studio one 
night, and urged him to come to America. This Zanelli did, 
stepping directly from the studio upon the stage. He is, as 
far as is known, the first singer to leave the studio for the 
Metropolitan, a feat explained only by the unusual beauty 

of his voice. 

Zanelli prizes most the opportunity he had to sing with 
Caruso, which he did after assuming the role of Don Car- 
los in “Forza del Destino” upon an hour's notice. The 
only rehearsal he had took place in Caruso’s dressing-room, 
with Caruso as director. 

Business, says Zanelli, mixes with art—if one can mix them 
properly. ‘ ‘In business men learn human nature, the elemental 
motives, character,” he says. “All these are necessary for 
a true interpretation of character upon the stage, whether 
the dramatic or the operatic.” Proof of the success of the 
mixture is seen in the fact that Zanelli can maintain his 
position as a leading baritone and still keep in active touch 
with his business affairs. Beginning January 2 he will go 
on a tour including appearances in Phoenix and .Tucson, 
Ariz.; Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Bakersfield, Redlands 
and San Diego Cal. 


Mabel Wood Hill’s Songs Heard 


The handsome duplex studios of Mabel Wood Hill, West 
86th Street, New York, were filled by an invited audience 
December 17, to hear some published and manuscript songs, 
recently composed by her, and sung by Mme. Hugli, 
soprano. Texts of these songs range from the American 
poet, Sara Teasdale, to the Oriental, Tagore. Some of the 
songs, notably a Spring song and a lullaby, were highly 
original and very effective. The songs are an expression 
of unusual personality, and as such wear well and will 
bear future study and frequent hearings. Some of the 
songs were so much liked that they had to be repeated, and 
bursts of applause testified to the high enjoyment given. 
Youthful Mr, Ziegler, pianist, recently arrived from Europe, 
played Chopin and other works with beauty of touch, and 
was the recipient of deserved attention and applause. 


John Finnegan at Port Chester 


John Finnegan, the well known tenor of St. Patrick's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, New York, who has sung there 
for the past fifteen years, and is also nationally known as 
soloist with the Paulist Choristers, was soloist at Summer- 
field M. E. Church, Port Chester, December 18. He sang 
songs by Molique, Adam, Rossini, 2nd an old Welsh song, 
all in that pure and clear tenor voice for which he is noted 
from coast to coast. There were times when the congrega- 
tion almost burst into applause, and there were other times 
when the stillness of the audience was intense. Particu- 
larly was this so after the appropriate “O Holy Night.” 


Red Cross the “Heart of Humanity” 


An account of the Red Cross Roll Call appears in the 
Musicat Courter for December 22, wherein, owing to a 
typographical error, that organization is referred to as 
the “Hearth of Humanity” instead of the “Heart of Hu- 
manity.” As S, Walter Krebs, secretary of the American 
Red Cross in New York, remarked when he received Pav- 
lowa’s telegram joining the Red Cross: “The Postal Tele- 
graph has been termed ‘The Pulse of the World,’ and 
while there is no direct connection, it could remind one 
that the Red Cross is the Heart of Humanity, which on 
all occasions throbs for, to quote Vincent d’Indy, ‘A very 
high ideal of universal aid and succor!” 


NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Thursday, December 29 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, .Carnegie = 
Amy Grant, opera recital, morning duebateeed f Acolian a 
Max Kotlarsky, piano recital, evening. .......Aeolian Hall 
Gadski, Schnitzer, Schulz and Storr, benefit concert, 
OOOTIUE -o isn a c's us tances vic choraveag suverees se. Town Hall 
Friday, December 30 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ......-- Carnegie ng 
Symphony Society of New York, evening....Carnegie Ha 
Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein, joint ‘recital, eve- 
cc sys vanes + 6he tame keeper gy Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, December 31 
mphony Concert for Young People, afternoon 
Carnegie Hall 
Richard Strauss and George Meader, afternoon.. Town Hall 
Sunday, January | 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon ........ Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.. Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon. . .. Town Hall 
Richard Strauss and ‘Frieda Hempel, evening. . Hippodrome 
Monday, January 2 




















Jascha Heifetz, violin recital, soe kes Carnegie Hall 
Brahms Memorial Concert, evening . army tae Carnegie Hall 
yo Cress, cello recital, ey Aeolian Hall 
George Smith, piano recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
Tuesday, January 3 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening.........--- Carnegie Hall 
Vera Poppe, cello recital, afternoon.......... Aeolian Hall 
Evelione Taglione, piano recital, evening...... Aeolian Hall 


Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera recital, morning, 
Ambassador 


Wednesday, January 4 

Jose Echaniz, piano recital, ye. Town Hall 
Thursday, January 5 

Symphony Society of New York, afternoon. rete Hall 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening........ Carnegie Hall 
Rosing, song recital, evening....... penseeoeeed Aeolian Hall 
Alfred Boswell, piano recital, evening....... .Town Hall 
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Florence Macbeth opened the | 
Marion Andrews series and a more | 
fortunate selection could not have 
been made for the dainty young 
American soprano is the happy 
possessor of all the attributes of a 
recital artist. 

Charm, a voice that would make 
a nightingale sigh with envy, sound | 
musicianship, a wistfulness that is 
| as appealing as it is unusual, anda_ |} 
| mignonne beauty, and you have 
Florence Macbeth. 
| No wonder that she is today one | 
| of the most popular singers in the 
country. The program presented | 
every facet of her polished and | 
varied art, each group being given 
with a finish that is typical of the | 


Usually described as a coloratura 
} singer, and certainly of every | 
| branch of that difficult art, she is a | 
past mistress, she is also a lyric | 
singer of equal merit. Such glit- } 
tering roulades and trills, such | 
wonderful command of octave in- | 
| tervals, such appogiaturas are rare- | 
ly heard as this blond young woman} 
| shook from her throat with the ease | 
| of a juggler tossing glass balls aloft. 
There is a tenderness, too, in the 
sweet voice that often brings mois- 
ture to one’s eyes quite regardless 
| of the content of the song itself, a 
} rare quality. 
(Catherine Parnill Mead in thex* | 
Milwaukee Sentinel, October 28. 
1921.) 
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| Macbeth gave the third of the Ellis 


} She was as fragile last night as a 


Bright as a penny, no, as a hand- 
ful of ’em: pert as a phoebe, and 
as songful as a mavis, Florence 


concerts. 


Greuze porcelain, and just as win- 
some. Her mezza-voce, and, by the 
way, she is the supreme mistress of 
this difficult medium, was as faint 
and wispy as: she herself. The 
“Kum Kyra” was brilliantly 
achieved. In this traditional echo 
song the secret of success is ven- 
triloquism. In this particular field 
Florence Macbeth is a marvel. 
(Harvey B. Gaul in the Pittsburgh 
Post, December 16, 1921.) 
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| 
| that critics are saying of her voice, 


| (The Daily Bulletin, Bloomington, 


It is safe to say that none of the 
coming attractions can hold more 
perfection and rare beauty of satis- 
| faction than did the concert of last 
night in which Florence Macbeth 
more than proved all of the things 


perfection of coloratura and her 
| winsome personality, The clear 
and beautiful quality of her voice, 
the flexibility of execution, enun- 
| ciation, the splendor of the florid 
work all stood out in a concert of 
rare charm. 


Ill., November 2, 1921.) 
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FIRST ITALIAN MUSICAL CONGRESS 
PASSES IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 
Prominent Musicians of All Italy Foregather in Turla—Fleo Arts Ministry Carrying Ideas Into Effect Toward a National 
Musical University 


Puri November 15, 1921.—The first Italian musical Alberto Gasco, critic, composer and secretary to the “Per- 
een held. None but Italians can appreciate manent Commission for Musical Art” at the Ministry of 

cigutiness of this fact, For in other countries such Public Instruction; Ildebrando Pizzetti, director of the 
etings are not of rare occurrence. In any case the musi Florence Conservatory and one of the foremost composers 


Attilio Brugnoli, pianist and professor in 


of the day; 
Giulio Bas, known for his Gregor- 


Florence Conservatory ; 


“music weeks,” 
musicians can 


“festivals,” 
which 


together—at 


come 


discuss the problems only 
But in Italy, if one wants to gather together pro ian studies ; Gaetano Cesari, librarian of the Royal Conserv- 
al musicians and lovers of the art, it is necessary to atory at Milan and critic of the important newspaper 
ga a full-blown congress, get it approved and sup Corriere della Sera; Francesco Vatielli, librarian of the 
ed by the authorities, and take a_great deal of trouble Bologna Conservatory ; Giulio Silva, professor of singing 
revent the appeal being in vain. Every Italian town has of the Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome, and other important 
la musicians with their special likes and dis- personages. 


and to succeed in inducing all these ForeMost ARTISTS PERFORM. 


ind tendencies 


get together is a real tour de force which few The attraction of the congress and, at the same time, its 
empt tor the pure love of the art advertising value, was enhanced by the fact that after every 
nt} es waen “ey by 7 oa, 4 the Saves meeting those present had the opportunity of listening to 
“ iil Pi; ee eae iat oie ale poe concerts or chamber music dedicated almost exclusively to 
Pe ‘ ) , agp | modern Italian composers, in which the performers were 
as been cr dong? (modesty — sg me author Of the best concert artists in Italy, as for instance, Mario Costi 
e of the three responsible for the congress!) snd Arrigo Se rato, among the violinists, Ernesto Consolo, 
nuine succe at least in regard to the number of Alessandro Longo, Renzo Lorenzoni and Amilcare Zanella, 
present among the pianists; Sergio Viterbini and Quorina Semino 
Hicn Auspices AND Wipe Scopt among the cellists; the singer Laura Pasini, and the fine 
a foreigner it may seem absurd, yet it does group of string and wind instrument players known as the 

1 real success to have brought to Turin about three “Doppio Quintetto di Torino.” 


Some of them 
Permanent 
Arts, 


Several important resolutions were passed. 
have already had an echo in a meeting of the 
Commission for Musical Art at the Ministry of Fine 


| persons, both professional and amateur musicians, 
ha kept them a good five days listening to and 


them 


g speeches on various questions (not all of 

unt) in the dingy, cold hall of the “Liceo Musicale,” formed by Mascagni, Puccini, D’Atri, Ciléa and Molinari, 
t outside, the most beautiful, warm October sun that and will probably be soon carried into effect. Others 
God has ever sent was shining. What contributed to the (alas!) will remain mere “resolutions” for several years, 
cess of the congress was the presence of many royal but this does not signify that it was a mistake to pass 

nservatory professors, several artists and also several them. 
rganizers of concert societies, besides his Excellency the As they are questions touching Italian musical life partic- 
Under-Secretary of the Fine Arts, and the national deputy — ularly, it is useless to speak of them all, but there are some 
Giovanni Rosadi, who took a cordial interest in the initiative which will perhaps be of interest to the foreign reader as 


ind is now busily engaged in planning how to carry out the — well. 


utiol ) ed } ) , . 
e by the congress. Taxinc CoMMERCIAL Opera FOR THE BENEFIT OF ARTISTIC, 
It was not a congress of musical history or any other sort 
f musicalology, but a congress for the solution of the First of all there is the resolution concerning opera (pro 
ctual living problems of Italian musical life, which mfght posed by Alberto Gasco), which provides, first, a tax of 
carried into immediate effect. The reader will be able five per cent. applied to the proceeds of performances of 
operas of which the copyright has expired; second, extend- 


form an idea of the practical aims of the congress when 
he hears what were the principal subjects discussed: Re- 
ms of teaching methods and of organization in the musi 


ing to all the leading theaters in Italy the benefit at present 
granted solely to the Scala, i. e., of absorbing the entire 
proceeds of the 2 per cent. tax imposed by the government 


al institutes of Italy (especially in respect to pianoforte ‘ : . . i 
teaching), diffusion and direction of culture, economic or on all performances in the province of which that city is 
wanizations of musicians, musical criticisms, the musical the capital, provided that the city has over 300,000 inhabi- 
rument industry in Italy, the opera, the art of singing, tants and that the said theater becomes a public body and is 
administered disinterestedly by an association of private 


ical publications, etc ! 
citizens. ae 

It is clear from the spirit of the present law (added at the 

last minute to the Royal Decree of May 4, 1920) that it was 


intended to create a privileged condition for the Scala, 


MaAaNy EMINENT SPEAKERS 
all leading musicians and teach- 


The individual speakers- 
included 


ers well known in Italy and some of them abroad- 


THE FIRST ITALIAN CONGRESS OF MUSIC, 


(From left to right): 1, Prof, Guido Gasperini (Parma); 2, Prof. Roche (Naples); 
(Turin) ;.6, Prof. Francesco Vatelli (Bologna); 7, Prof. Flovestano Rossomandi (Naples); 8, Prof. Attilio Brugnoli (florence) ; 9, 
Filippo Tvaldi (Bologna); 11, Frite Windisch (Berlin); 12, Prof. Guilio Bas (Milan); 13, Erwin Lendvai (Berlin) ; 


18, Prof. Voto Fedeli (Novarra); 19, 


17, Prof. Renzo Rossi (Milan) ; 
23, Prof. Giacomo Orefice (Milan) ; 


Prof, Giulio Fara (Cagliari) ; 
Prof. Renzo Lorenzoni (Padua) ; 


Prof. Enrico Polo (Milan); 22, 
26, Prof. Luigi Torri (Turin); 


(Rome); 16, 
(Naples); 21, 
Cantani (Naples); 


14, Prof. Vincenzo Di Donato (Rome); 15, Dr. 
Prof. Domenice Alaleona 
24, Signora M. Sacheri Aymone (Mondovi) ; 25, 
27, Monsig, Luigi Perrachio (Turin) ; 28, Prof. Felice Boghen (Florence) ; 
of the congress, MUSICAL COURIER correspondent, and editor of Il Pianoforte. 
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which is not fair; in fact, it may be seen that in the mat- 
ter of the number of inhabitants alone, cities like Venice, 
Bologna, Parma, etc., which for musical taste and tradition 
of fine operatic performances are not second to Milan, re- 
main automatically and irremediably excluded from the 
privilege. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SCENIC ARTISTS. 


Included in the question of opera houses is the proposal 
to institute traveling scholarships for students of mise-en- 
scéne. Italy, which was in the forefront of the movement 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (we need only 
remember the Bibbiena), which reached such a degree of 
banality in all that concerns scenic decoration that it really 
makes those people ashamed who know what has been done 
and is now being done abroad in the matter of scenic reno- 
vation. For this reason it is a duty which cannot be post- 
poned, to encourage artists to devote themselves to this 
branch of art, which has been so neglected and which de- 
mands a study in special experience. 


BLAMING THE PUBLIC. 


The Congress also interested itself very much in the 
musical culture of the Italian public, and naturally the latter 
was the victim and scapegoat on which were showered all 
the wrath of the composers. Although one might say a 
good deal about the culture of composers themselves and 
about the artistic education of the teachers (and of this, 
alas! we had a rather melancholy proof at one of the con- 
certs of the Congress itself!), it is certain that musical cul- 
ture is still much neglected in Italy. Many proposals were 
made for elevating it and spreading it; the establishment of 
“musical culture schools” for amateurs; the formation of 
choral societies among the people and for the people, and a 
“Schola Cantorum” for the performance of polyphonic vocal 
music; the teaching of music in the primary and secondary 
schools, etc. All of which will certainly be useful if it can 
be carried out. 

A NationaL University or Music? 

An excellent suggestion was that of Attilio Brugnoli, 
adopted by the Congress, proposing the foundation of a 
musical university in Italy (to be precise, in Rome), open to 
all pupils who have taken their diploma in a government in- 
stitute and where the greatest artists of the world are to 
be called in turn to give courses of lectures. A very fine 
idea, this, and one which may perhaps be realized at no very 
distant date. 

Many other proposals were made and approved by those 
present at the Congress; all of them will be submitted to 
the proper authorities by the managing committee, the mem- 
bers of which have remained in office for this purpose. Let 
us hope that they will be benevolently received, but in any 
case the Congress has proved that it is a good thing for the 
Italian musicians to meet every now a then for an ex- 
change of ideas, and it has been decided at this first con- 
gress (if not strictly the first in chronological order, at least 
the first as regards importance) that the second should take 
place in Florence in 1923 and the third in Rome in 1925, on 
the occasion of the commemorative celebration of the fourth 


centennial of Palestrina’s birth. : 
Guipo M. Garr. 





HELD IN TURIN, OCTOBER 11-16, 1921 
3, Monsig. Raffaele Casimiri (Rome) ; 4, Monsig. G. J. Rostagno 


(Turin) ; 5, Marcello Capra 
Alessandro Longo (Naples); 10, Prof. 
Vito Raeli 
Sergio Viterbini 
Prof, Vincenzo 
29, Guido M. Gatti (Turin), one of the prime movers 


Prof. 


(Rome); 20, Prof. 
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EDWARD JOHNSON WINS 
TRIUMPH IN DENVER 





Titta Ruffo Attracts Huge Crowd—Emmy Destinn and 
Roderick White in Joint Recital—Vocal Concerts 


Denver, Col., December 5, 1921.—Several artists of dis- 
tinction have delighted Denver concert goers in the last 
month or so, foremost among whom must be mentioned Ed- 
ward Johnson, whose recital, October 24, was a veritable 
triumph. Mr. Johnson’s Lohengrin with the Chicago Opera 
Association last spring was a masterly piece of work, 
which prepared the Denver public to look for something 
unusually fine in his recital. And none were disappointed. 
This tenor’s art is the fortunate combination of the three 
essentials in a great singer—vocal beauty, intellectuality 
and emotional warmth. Aside from the beauty of his rich, 
flexible and resonant voice, his unerring sense of artistry 
is always apparent. Phrasing, tonal contrasts and balance 
are all produced in telling form, no matter what the 
type of composition. His program, comprehensive and re- 
freshing, was built by a master hand. The concert was the 
third offering of the Slack series. 

Titra Rurro Atrracts HuGe Crown. 

The charm of Titta Ruffo’s personality, as well as his 
glorious baritone voice, made an irresistible appeal to an 
audience of 9,000 which gathered in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, October 27, to hear this favorite singer in recital, 
under the local management of A. M. Oberfelder. While 
undoubtedly his best work is done in opera with its attend- 
ant color and pomp, Mr. Ruffo’s voice, of magnificent power 
and rich, vibrant quality, was heard to excellent advantage 
in a program made up largely of favorite operatic arias and 
Italian folk songs. 

The assisting artist, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, made a distinct 
success with his brilliant and apparently limitless technic. 
He is a scintillating technician and must be reckoned as a 
master of the keyboard. 

Mme, DestinN Gives DENvER GERMAN SONGS, 

Another Oberfelder concert occurred on November 24, 
when Emmy Destinn, assisted by Roderick White, violinist, 
gave a recital. For the first time since the war, German 
lieder, sung in German, was heard here, and from the 
hearty manner in which it was received it is evident that 
Denver will welcome lieder in the future. Mme. Destinn’s 
best work was her spirited singing of operatic arias, in 
which her big voice, brilliant vocal technic and fine sense 
of nuance appeared to greatest advantage. Mr. White dis- 
played a facile technic and a smooth tone of much sweet- 
ness. 

LocaL AFFAIRS. 

The advanced students of Urania Glaser gave an ambi- 
tious program of operatic arias and modern songs in the 
ballroom of the Brown Palace, October 21, each young 
singer showing commendable qualities and excellent train- 
ing. Those appearing were Bertha Arnold Knorr, Frankie 
Barr, Anne Louise Funk and Benjamin Gill. Dr. John W. 
Gower provided splendid accompaniments, 

The Denver Music Society opened its season October 25 
by presenting a fine program by local artists at the Adams 
Hotel. From a program of such genuine worth and in- 
terest it is difficult to go into detail about any particular 
numbers, but perhaps the outstanding feature was the truly 
inspiring performance of Wieniawski’s second concerto by 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg, a violinist of such remarkable 
attainments that he should have a larger audience. Aside 
from an entirely adequate technic, broad tone and tempera- 
mental qualities, there is a big, breezy wholesomeness about 
the young man’s playing that captures one’s sympathetic 
interest from the first note to the last. 

Estella Moore, a young pianist who has been attracting 
much interest of late by reason of her artistic work, created 
a small sensation by the beauty of her tone and interpreta- 
tion in her piano groups. A vocal quartet, consisting of 
Bernice W. Doughty, Lucille Fowler, Robert D. Kenworthy 
and Everett E. Foster, in excerpts from Liza Lehmann’s 
“Golden Threshold,” an instrumental trio (Helen Swain 
Barstow, violin; Ruth Child Troutman, cello, and Marion 
Boak Adams, piano) and two vocalists, Mrs. L. C. Fulen- 
weider and Laurence Milne, in attractive song groups, com- 
pleted the enjoyable program. 

The first monthly faculty recital for the season of the 
Walcott Conservatory of Music took place November 17, 
at the Walcott Auditorium, with Sigurd Fredericksen, cellist 
(assisted by Mary Guerber at the piano) as soloist. Mr. 
Fredericksen is well known as a splendidly equipped cellist 
and delighted his audience with a finely rendered program, 
consisting of the Dvorak concerto; adagio and allegro, 
Boccherini; “Variations Symphoniques,” Boellman, and a 
group of shorter numbers, 

The Denver Musical Society held a piano forum at the 
Knight-Campbell Hall, November 29, with Josephine White, 
of the Colorado Woman's College, as the speaker. Miss 
White’s subject was “The Psychology of Piano Teaching.” 
The forum was well attended, and a lively discussion fol- 
lowed the talk. R. J. H. 


Illingworth Wins Ovation at Madison 


Madison, Wis., December 6, 1921.—Nelson Illingworth, 
in recital at the Madison High School last night, more than 
fulfilled all expectations and won an ovation. The Austra- 
lian singer presented a beautiful program of songs, both 
classic and modern, every number of which attained dis- 
tinct individuality and a definite meaning as interpreted by 
this ma3ter singer. Such song singing has not been heard 
in Madison in many years. It wrought the audience to a 
very high pitch of enthusiasm punctuated by repeated calls 
for repetitions. 

While touching high spots of beautiful singing in the 
Franz lyrics, his vivid interpretations of the dramatic songs 
by Schubert and Loewe were uncanny. While the portray- 
ing of the respective parts of the “Erlking” was almost 
magical in its effect, the avalanche of emotion poured forth 
in his singing of “Edward” was overwhelming. Then after 
the grim tragedy of Brahms’ “Treachery” to project imme- 
diately the sardonic humor of Moussorgsky’s “Song of the 
Flea” betokened a very wonderful art and an effect which 
sent the audience wild with enthusiasm. 

It is small wonder that the people take to Illingworth as 
they do, for there is a thrill in everything that he does. 
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while his enunciation and flow of English make everything 
positively intelligible. A fervent, and in the “Marseillaise” 
section frenzied, rendition of the “Two Grenadiers” closed 
a great program of a great night. Many were the encores 
demanded and given. Ss. V, 


FRIEDA HEMPEL SCORES LIN DULUTH 


Duluth, Minn., December 3, 1921.—Frieda Hempel gave 
a Jenny Lind recital at the armory, December 2, that 
stirred a capacity audience, and it is highly probable that 
Duluth never heard anything better. The opening number, 
Benedict’s “Greeting to America,” was sung by Jenny Lind 
at her first concert in America. Mme. Hempel, in her 
quaint costume of a century ago, her cheery smile and the 
delightful sweetness of her tones, left a memory that will 
last. The second number, the Bellini aria, “Casta Diva,” 
was very well done. It brought out the mellow tones of 
her voice and showed to good advantage the clearness of 
her thrill and runs. She was most pleasing in her group 
—Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” “The Trout,” “The Nut Tree” 
(Schumann) and “The Herman's Song.” She played her 
own accompaniment for the last song of this group. The 
second part of the program opened with “The Carnival of 
Venice,” with a flute obligato, and it was so exquisite 
that one wished that it might go on indefintely. “On 
Wings of Song” (Mendelssohn) and “Bird Song” (Tau- 
bert), two songs composed for Jenny Lind, were the two 
numbers that made a very effective closing. The encores 
chosen by Mme. Hempel included “The Blue Danube 
Waltz,” “The Kiss Waltz” and “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” 

Coenraad V. Bos was just as enjoyable as a solo artist 
as he was as an accompanist. Instead of playing “The 
Impromptu” of Schubert he substituted romance and waltz 
by Chopin, winning great favor with his audience and 
playing “Moment Musicale,” by Schubert, for an encore. 
The flutist, Louis P. Fritze, played two numbers, “Andante 
Pastoral” (Boehm) and “Musette” (Aubert), so well that 
he had to respond with two encores. 

A rather unique and picturesque feature was the group 
of girls in costumes of 1850, who marched down the aisles 
carrying shepherd crooks and presenting Mme. Hempel 
with two bouquets. Later they distributed souvenirs among 
the audience. It was a very enjoyable evening for the 
music lovers of the city and they are deeply indebted to 
Mrs. George S. Richards for the fourth number of her All- 
Star Musical Course. 

INTERESTING MATINEE MUSICALE. 

Several of Duluth’s most popular artists featured the de- 
lightful program given at the bi-weekly meeting of the 
Matinee Musical at the Masonic Temple, November 29. 
Mrs. Ernest Lachmund, president of the society, presided 
and made several announcements. The program covered a 
wide range of subjects and brought out the excellent quali- 
ties of the artists. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bradbury played 
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the Grieg sonata in B major, arranged for piano and violin, 
most effectively. 

Mary Bradshaw appeared to excellent advantage, opening 
her group of songs with two folk songs, one Italian and the 
other English. Her voice is rich and full, and she showed 
marked expression, poise and control. “A Memory” (Ganz) 
was most enjoyable, but her “Would Thy Faith Be Mine” 
received the heartiest reception. Frances Berg Ober was 
splendid as an accompanist. 

Frances Winton, who recently returned from Cincinnati, 
gave an exceptionally fine group of piano numbers. Her 
“Four Winds” was especially liked, and her Rachmaninoff 
numbers displayed marked skill. ELS 


Imperial Glee Club Tour 


Under the direction of C. A. Hammond, the Imperial Glee 
Club, of Houston, Texas, composed of twenty-four picked 
male voices, made a recent tour of six southern states. The 
Pensacola (Fla.) News declares it to be “a wonderful 
organization of male voices acquitting themselves in a splen- 
did manner,” and the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner goes so 
far as to state that “the Texas boys who sang in Nashville 
were of the best ever heard in this city. In the Galveston 
(Texas) News one reads, “when a body of men can sing 
such numbers as the sextet from ‘Lucia’ in the finished man- 
ner as did the Imperial Glee Club, then it is worthy of the 
greatest applause.” 

At a recent convention of the Imperial Palace, D. O. 
K. K., held at Chattanooga (Tenn.) the Imperial Glee Club 
was accorded the Imperial Honors, a matter unique in the 
history of the order. It was given the title of the Imperial 
Glee Club of America. Among those who are prominently 
identified with the club are Earl C. Mabry, Vernon Kelly, 
Otis Dutlap, J. B. Nelson, Ben Ward, V. C. McKinnon, « 
L. I. Floyd, C, M. Shugart, S. C. Orell, C. A, Nicholson, 
Velma Caudell, Ed Golden, P. G. Taylor, Jack Dunlap, W. 
Davis, L. A. Raney, Fred Switzer, A. C. Gersterman, J. C. 
Thompson, C..H, Stannard, Jesse G. Dudley, Jr., T, M 
Mixon, P, M. Wall, G. B. Peddy, E. E. Fuller, W. C. Wood, 
F L. Wall, F. M. Hudson, and W. F. Williams 


Graveure Delights Fort Worth 

Fort Worth, Tex., December 2, 1921.—The second of the 
series of morning musicales to be given throughout the 
season at the Texas Hotel, under the auspices of the Har 
mony Club, was held Thursday morning, December 1, with 
Louis Graveure, baritone, as the performing artist. His 
clear, flexible voice, his dramatic appeal, his diction, his 
perfect tones were so exquisite that his recital will linger 
long in the memory of those who heard him. He was forced 
to repeat “Le thé” (Koechlin), “The Birds’ Courting Song” 
and “Sylvia” (Speaks), besides responding to many en- 


cores. Roger Deming, of New York, was at the piano; he 
displayed unusual mastery as accompanist and in the two 
numbers he gave charmed the audience L. B. M 
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Phere may be two finer characterizations in opera 
than Chaliapin’s Boris and Marie Jeritza’s Tosca, 
hut we have never seen them; and we doubt it very 


much if the famous ones of olden times ever offered 
nvthing to excel these 


\mong our Christmas greetings was a bit of im 
pertinence delivered to us and several of our col 
leagues at the Schnabel recital by one of the ushers 
at Carnegie Hall; but that is so much the rule at 
Carnegie we should have felt neglected if it had not 
hiapypne ned 

Q 

\ Happy New Year to every subscriber to the 
Musica Courier! A Happy New Year to those 
readers who purchase it from the newsstands! and 

since this is the season of joy and forgiveness 
a Happy New Year even to those misguided persons 
who, knowing that they must read it to keep abreast 
of what is going on in the musical world, resort to 
the questionable device of borrowing it from a 
ubseriber. 


George M. Spangler, late business manager of the 
Chicago Opera, will begin on January 1 his duties 
as executive secretary of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association of the United States of America, 
\s an operatic impresario Jolly George will, we 
are sure, make a good shoe secretary. Happy New 
Year, G. M. S., and best luck in your new position, 
where you will undoubtedly make good, unhampered 
by anyone and safe in a field which you quite under- 
stand 


It would be so much better if some European art- 
ists who come over here would disabuse themselves, 
before doing so, of the idea that their mission is to 
educate the American public in music. They arrive 
here and insist upon playing programs of inordinate 
length and of the weight and density of a Christmas 
pudding, programs which offer no relief of any sort 

three sonatas, one after another, and all that sort 
of thing. In so doing they please nobody but them- 
selves and, on the other hand, take the surest course 
to prevent their own success, Why? And again, 
why ? 

4 

With regard to the Worcester Festival, Le Menes- 
trel says that there is not a city in America in which 
French art and French artists are more sympathetic- 
ally received—and all because “The Seven Words 
of Christ,” by Dubois, and “La Vierge,” of Mas- 
senet, have recently been given there. This notice 


also says: “The choruses are sung in French and 
only French is spoken at the rehearsals.” If we be- 
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lieved it we would say “Bravo!” to Worcester’s lin- 
guistic learning. But, of course, it is not to be be- 
lieved. The conductor, Pollain, talked French at 
the rehearsals because he does not talk English. He 
was the first French conductor who has ever con- 
ducted these festivals—and this is the sixty-third 
year. As for the members of the chorus speaking 
French, they speak about as much as the rest of us, 
which is mighty little. 
¢ 

Lazar Saminsky, the young Russian composer, 
who went to Detroit the other day to conduct the 
first American performance of his ‘Vigilie,” which 
met with pronounced success, was very much im- 
pressed with the possibilities in the United States, 
and wrote to a friend as follows: “I am simply struck 
by the size of your tremendous cities and by the 
immense cultural possibilities hidden there. I think 
it will be a blessing if this country, with no idiotic 
prejudices and conventions, with her freshness and 
greed for development, will handcuff other nations, 
who have no other business than to bite and eat each 
other up.” 

» 

The Musical Mirror, London, which we prefer 
to most musical papers published on that side for the 
simple reason that it does not take itself with too 
solemn seriousness, throws metaphorical ashes on 
its head for the mistake it made—and to which’ we 
called its attention—of locating Bar Harbor in 
Massachusetts and stating that Mme. Namara sang 
tliere to 25,000 people. “We apologize profusely 
for the errors, dear Musica Courter,” it says in 
its December issue. “Our only excuse is that, as the 
information ‘was sent us by the lady’s own press 
agent, we assumed that it was reliable.” Comment 
is superfluous. 

A criticism of Spalding from Le Menestrel: “Is 
it not time to put up a defense against certain im- 
ported customs? The walls of our city have been 
plastered recently with portraits of Spalding, Ameri- 
can violinist. This sort of advertising has long been 
popular with equilibrists and music hall singers. The 
program distributed at the concert at the Salle 
Gaveau on December 3 had two additional portraits 
and a biographical notice which contained the word 
‘genius’—no doubt an error of translation. Mr. 
Spalding has a good technic and a steady bow. Let 
us await a second concert. An example of 
malicious French chauvinism.” 


Congratulations to Lodovico Viviani, assistant 
stage manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who celebrated his fiftieth anniversary on the opera- 
tic stage on December 26. He was born in Odessa, 
Russia, of Italian parents on October 27, 1852, and 
made his operatic debut in Verdi’s “Luisa Miller” 
at Cremona, Italy, on December 26, 1871. He first 
appeared at the Metropolitan in 1891, and for ten 
seasons was one of the bassos of the company, sing- 
ing many principal roles. In 1902 he abandoned 
singing and became assistant stage manager, and is 
thus the oldest member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, having been attached to the house now 
for thirty years. 


fe 
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It sometimes happens that several names decorate 
the list of artists at the Metropolitan Opera, the 
owners of which remain dark mysteries to frequent- 
ers of the house, since they fail to appear even once 
a season; but this year all except one have been seen 
or accounted for, and it may be that in the multitude 
of events, we have merely chanced to overlook that 
one. At the concert last Sunday evening two who 
have hitherto been merely names emerged into per- 
sonalities—Suzanne, Keener, who proved to have 
a most agreeable voice and decided singing ability as 
Lucia in a scene from Donizetti’s opera, and Grace 
Anthony, who was acceptable in a small part. The 
other “youngsters” of the company, Myrtle Schaaf 
and Yvonne D’Arle, have already had an oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do. It is from such 
young talent that future stars come, and it is well 
that the management is giving all of them a chance 
this season. 

pa —@-— --- 

On another page will be found a highly interesting 
and valuable article called Liszt’s “Années de Péle- 
rinage,” by Maurice Aronson. This contribution is 
the third and final one of a series of three which Mr. 
Aronson had undertaken to compile for the Musica. 
Courter. The first two parts appeared in the issues 
of May 1, 1919,and July 24, 1919, but owing to the 
difficulty of procuring the material required for the 
treatment of the last of the papers a delay became 
unavoidable. Mr. Aronson has handled his subject 
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in a most thorough and illuminative fashion, and has 
added a significant chapter to the all too scant writ- 
ing which has been published about the original com- 
positions of Liszt. The “Années de Peélerinage” 
should be much better known by the musical public 
and should be performed more frequently by pian- 
ists. The pieces are among the most poetical and 
harmoniously suggestive compositions in the Liszt 
output. F 

John Alden Carpenter has written a ballet, “Krazy 
Kat,” for which Adolf Bolm will provide the choreo- 
graphic interpretation after suggestions in the famil- 
iar cartoons of Herriman. ‘This is being about as 
American as one can be! Its first performance at 
Town Hall next month is bound to be one of the 
interesting events this season. 

a @ _ _ 


Everybody is talking about modernism. Natur- 
ally. ‘They have to. Modernism in one form or 
another is being shoved down their throats, or, to be 
more exact, pounded into their ear drums. Every- 
body is talking about it, and nobody knows what it 
is. We do not know what it is either, but we know 
what it is not. It is not the absurd occult, new 
thought stuff that some would-be modernists with 
neither talent nor brains are trying to put over on 
a harrowed and harried world. The latest phase of 
it seems to be “rhythm.” That word crops up again 
and again, and is especially in the mouths of those 
who have the least of it to offer. Dancers who stand 
around and wave their arms, quite unconscious of 
the rhythmic music to which they are dancing, and 
never keeping time to it, talk about rhythmic forms, 
and rhythmic curves. Those who write a series of 
entirely un-rhythmic discords, tell you about the 
rhythm of their harmony—which is delicious, when 
you come to think it over. Modernism, indeed! 
These fakers and chalatans are no more modern than 
the fakers and charlatans that have pestered and de- 
luded the poor world from time immemorial. 

HALE ON D'INDY 

The following remarkable passages are from Vin- 
cent d’Indy’s “Cours de Composition Musicale,” as 
translated by Philip Hale and quoted in the program 
book of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


“That the pupil, called to deserve the title of artist, should 
never lose sight of his natural endowment, three virtues are 
necessary to arrive at the maximum that he has set out to 
attain, three virtues named in the text of an anthem for 
Maundy Thursday, the music of which is as admirable as 
the words are lofty: ‘And now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.’ 

“Yes, the artist should first of all have Faith, faith in 
God, faith in his art; for it is Faith that incites him to 
understand, and by this understanding to mount higher and 
higher on the ladder of being, towards his goal, which 
is God, 

“Yes, the artist should practice Hope, for he expects 
nothing from the present; he knows that his mission is to 
serve, and to contribute by his work to the instruction and 
the life of the generations that will come after him. 

“Yes, the artist should be inspired by sublime Charity, 
the greatest of the three; to love should be his aim, for the 
— principle of all creation is great, divine, charitable 
Ove. 

And this: “Overcome by the Christian Faith, Pride, man’s 
formidable enemy, seldom showed itself in the soul of an 
artist of the Middle Ages; but as religious belief grew 
weak, with the Spirit of the Reformation applying itself 
almost at the same time to all branches of human learning, 
we see pride reappear and watch its veritable Renaissance.” 


one a 


PHILADELPHIA AND GALLO 


The Sunday Public Ledger, Philadelphia, devoted 
the following editorial to Fortune Gallo and his San 
Carlo Company under the heading “True Popular 
Opera” : 

The San Carlo Company deserves a few words that shat- 
ter precedent in admitting its excellent performance to hon- 
orable mention in an editorial column. 

Fortune Gallo has a right to feel that he performs a 
public’ service and is a benefactor. 

When Hammerstein's brilliant career as an impresario 
ended, Philadelphia mourned him greatly. It was felt that 
he supplied just the needed stimulus of competition, He 
made the other company, in the popular parlance, "go some” 
to keep up with him. 

Now comes the San Carlo. It gives rea! opera, at rates 
surprisingly reasonable in view of the extraordinary costs 
that now beset the opera-giver. 

Nobody in front of the scenes knows all that Mr. Gallo 
goes through to reach his victorious result. He is an opti- 
mist, and he smiles and preserves the semblance of outward 
composure. He does his part, and more. He brings out 
meritorious—and only meritorious—American singers. Pull 
and push are not the factors that influence his decision, 
but merit. , 

He keeps faith with his public. He has a fine orchestra 
and a thoroughly trained chorus and ballet. It is a great 
pleasure to record the fact that the Philadelphia public is 
answering to the quality of his performances. The audi- 
ences get what they go for, and they spread the news. 
There is every prospect that the support accorded will war- 
rant a considerable increase in the length of the series 
next year. 
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VARIATION 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


od 
The rhythm of the international concert is 5-5-3. 
ere 


What with Premier Paderewski and Ambassador 
Kreisler, is not Mary Garden a sort of Minister of 
War in Chicago? 

| an nd 

Many, many times we have written during the 
past few years about Moritz Moszkowski and called 
attention to the unjust neglect which his music was 
suffering at the hands of concert pianists and the 
amateur players generally. Knowing the man as a 
hypernervous, very proud and keenly sensitive na 
ture, we feared the effect the course of events would 
have upon his health and unfortunately our premoni- 
tion came true. Like most musicians, Moszkowski 
lacked the practical foresight to make his popularity 
profitable while it was at its height, and when adver- 
sity came he found himself poverty stricken and 
unable to teach or to compose. The plight of Mosz 
kowski (and of a certain other musician, one of the 
best known in all the world, for whom a secret 
private subscription now is being taken up in New 
York musical circles) is the best answer to those 
stupid carpers who scold Richard Strauss for mak 
ing his werk pay him well and for knowing how to 
hold on to his money. 

SS. 2 eS 

Moszkowski’s colleagues very generously rushed 
to his rescue as soon as they heard of his distress, 
and in addition to the funds gathered through sub 
scription by Rudolph Ganz, several well known pian 
ists sent the sick man substantial sums on their own 
account. . Last week—-Wednesday, December 21, to 
be exact—the Moszkowski relief movement took on 
a public character and at the same time enabled a 
number of celebrated pianists to join in a real tribute 
of love to the suffering man, when fourteen of the 
keyboard fraternity gave a concert at Carnegie Hall 
and enlisted the services also of Alma Gluck and 
Walter Damrosch. Fourteen grand pianos of vari 
ous makes stood on the stage, and before them, when 
Jachaus, Bauer, Casella, 
Grainger, Hutcheson, 

Ornstein, Schelling, 


the program began, sat 
Friedman, Gabrilowitsch, 
lambert, [Lhevinne, Ney, 


A PLATOON OF 
PIANISTS 
photograph ‘of the 


keyboard coarers, cajolers 


Group 


commanders who ap- 
Voszkowski 
Hall, 


21. Reader's 


and 
peared at the 
Benefit: in 


December 


Carnegie 


left to right (upper row): 
Ernest Schelling,  Sigis 
mond Stojowski, Alexander 

Walter Dam 
Robert Braun, 
Grainger, ‘Ignatz 
Friedman. (Middle row): 
Harold Leo Orn- 
Germaine Schnitzer, 
Ossip Elly 
Vey, Alfredo Casella, Josef 


Lambert, 
roar h, 


Percy 


Bauer, 
stein, 


Gabrilowitsch, 


(Seated on 
Hutcheson 
Urehs. 


Lhevinne, 
floor): Ernest 


and Ernest 


Sehnitzer, Stojowski. Telegrams of regret were 
read from Ganz, Bloomfield Zeisler and Paderewski, 
while Godowsky and Hofmann, who were in town, 
were prevented by engagements from being one of 
the brilliant circle on the stage. A committee of 
ladies had been very helpful in the work of organiz- 
ing the event but its inception and practical realiza 
tion must be credited to Ernest Schelling, whose 
sympathetic and assiduous labors finally brought 
about the artistic association of so many pianists. 
(If anyone thinks that is an easy job, let him try it 
on his own account.) Proceedings opened with the 
Beethoven-Saint-Saéns variations, divided up be 

tween pairs of the players, and at times participated 
in by the entire ensemble. Then Lhevinne did two 
opus 64 Moszkowski etudes and dazzled everyon: 
with his double note display in the 
Grainger and Hutcheson contributed the former’s 
invigorating and attractive march, “Over the Hills 
and Far Away.” Mme. Germaine Schnitzer fol 
lowed with a fleet and finessed performance of Mosz 
kowskt’s lovely tarantelle. The Schumann “Carne 

val,” parcelled out piecemeal to soloists, and winding 
up with the big finale thundered out by twenty-eight 
hands, was conducted by Walter Damrosch, perched 
high on a stool at the rear of the stage. The inte1 

mission was taken up with the auctioning by Alma 
Gluck and Walter Damrosch of programs auto 
graphed by Moszkowski and of two etchings of him. 
rhree of the succesful bidders turned out to be John 
McCormack, with $1,000; Charles Mitchell, $600, 
and Berthold Neuer, $150. It was announced that al 

most $10,000 came in at the box office. The second 
half of the program had Bachaus in scintillant celiy 

ery of Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” and “La Jon 
gleuse,” the six handed rendering (at one piano) o! 
“La Gazza Ladra” overture, by Bauer, 
Gabrilowitsch and Schelling, Moszkowski’s ever fas 
cinating “Spanish Dances,” with mighty pep and 
power by all the ensemble, Arensky’s “Valse,” a 
most suave and seductive reading by Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch, and a tremendous concerted windup 
consisting of Schubert’s ‘Military March,” led by 
Damrosch. The last named explained to the audi 


second one. 


Rossini’s 


ence in a witty speech that the occasion needed no 
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a conductor but a traffic policeman, and that the 
pianos should have been provided with red and green 
“stop” and “go” lights. Altogether the evening had 
not only a deep sentimental value but also a musical 
one, for in spite of a bit of pleasant and not unwel 
come hippodroming here and there much artistic 
work was presented and the audience made to realize 
the great importance of ensemble pianism when it is 


done by the best artists. 


Se -& @ 
here used to be American music publishers 


and maybe there are 
tage of copyright conditions and reprinted the Mosz 


some now—who took advan 
kowski piano pieces without paying any royalty to 
Perhaps those publishers would like 


something now toward his 


the composet 
to contribute 


Conscience money, as it were. 
> Fr 


support 


ugene Bernstein, the piano pedagogue, recently 


sent out cards tor a reception, and one of them was 
received by Vincenzo Reschiglian, the opera singer, 
who glanced at the inscription, “At Home, 4-7,” and 
remarked : “Funny limit for poker.” 
oo <a 

The best of the many Saint-Saens obituaries wa 
written by Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post, 
and he takes occasion therewith to print some pet 
tinent things about critics to whom the Saint-Saén 
music appeared to lack weight and passion. Finck 


minor violin concerto 


“French music 
+] 


the Saint-Saens B 


as inspired as Beethoven's and says 


considers 


must be played the French way, not the German 
way. lhe concerto in question was once played here 
by Thibaud under Colonne lt was a revelation t 


ine of the genius of Saint-Saens. A genius he wa 


f genius means originality, the of creating 
something \lso, 


Saéns had the art of concealing art and of making 


pow Cl 


new continues Iinck, Saint 


everything so clear that his scholarship often escaped 
attention. “A shallow mud puddle seems deepe 
than Lake Tahoe lhat’s what Germans and pro 
Germans so often forget. Much of the ‘depth’ ot 
German music is nothing but muddy thought.” Re 
garding the charge that Saint-Saéns’ music is no 
impassioned, Finck retahiat 

[his is true of most of his music, as it is true of most 
of the music of those paragons of profundity, Bach and 
Brahms. But there is impassioned melody in “Samson et 
Dalila,” and probably also in his other operas, which have 
not been sung here There is certainly deep feeling in hi 
(' minor symphony, and his symphonic ems ha dra 
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MUSIC AND MODERN GERMANY 


In The Freeman of December 21 is an article by 
Adolf Weissmann which is worthy of consideration 
and comment, It is entitled “Music in Modern Ger- 
many,” and while it does not pretend to give a com- 
plete résumé of this vast subject, yet it does present 
an outline of its general direction and attributes, and 
it offers some conclusions which are of interest even 
if one cannot entirely agree with them, 

In his opening paragraph the author states that 
in Germany today, more than in any other country 
in the world, there is reason for considering the rela- 
tion between the general condition of a country and 
the condition of its art. He then points out that, 
though art may exist side by side with political mis- 
ery, the more complicated modern life becomes 
the more art is affected by political events, 

He calls attention to the gradual creation of a 
musical atmosphere in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, thanks to the newly made wealth 
which enabled the country to improve and refine the 
quality of its musical production—a conclusion with 
which it is impossible to agree, for it was not the 
newly made wealth that made German musical art 
what it was, but the genius of its composers, con- 
ductors and interpretive artists, One must also dis- 
agree with the statement that Richard Strauss was 
the product of the industrial spirit of the new period, 
Richard Strauss is the natural evolution of Wagner, 
Liszt, Neitszche and the whole trend of modern 
thought 

Phe author then calls attention to the influence on 
this new art by ‘the unexpected change in material 
circumstances—and in the same breath tells of the 
all too frequent production of big works that de- 
mand the largest resources of wealth for their proper 
interpretation. It is contradictory, 

On the other hand one must agree with the state- 
ment that “this fact alone is sufficient to show that 
truly creative art has come to a standstill in Ger- 
many. The development of mannerisms is the in- 
evitable consequence of innumerable performances 
of the same works, and the over-refined taste of 
the public is ever searching for some new and inter- 
esting point in a conductor’s interpretation.” 

One must agree, too, with the statement that a 
reaction against the evil of over-production of works 
by a limited few of the great masters was inevitable. 
A section of the public had become tired of the 
extravagant use of works by masters such as Bee- 
thoven, Wagner and Brahms (and this is true, too, 
in America) and a small group of younger artists 
opposed the prevailing inertia. 

It is significant that the author states that these 
younger men had fallen away from Richard Strauss 
because of the would-be Mozartean simplicity of his 
later works; and, further on, that Busoni, professing 
a new classicism, is weary of aiding or creating pure- 
ly color-music, The author might also have pointed 
to the success of the Salzburg Mozart Festival, and 
have seen in this a sign of the times, a reawakening 
desire for melody, an ever increasing understanding 
of the failure of “expressive” music, 

But he appears to be rather in sympathy with the 
modernists, His remarks about Schoenberg and 
Mahler are admirable but, unfortunately, too long to 
quote. Of Schoenberg he says that he is more of 
a sophistical philosopher than a creator, and of 
Mahler that he strove in vain to reach the heights of 
his conception. 

He apparently also believes that Germany, as well 
as the rest of the world, is suffering from the present 
isolated position of the Central Powers, He speaks 
favorably of Malipiero’s “Seven Songs,” but says 
that grand opera everywhere seems to be passing 
through a crisis—it certainly is, the crisis of non- 
melodic voice writing. 

The final paragraph must be quoted in full, though 
the truth of it is exceedingly doubtful: “In the 
world of music a closer international association is 
rendered difficult by the present high cost of concert- 
giving and the difficulty of getting foreign scores. 
Yet these difficulties, formidable though they are, 
ought not to prevent musical intercourse between the 
nations, The artist is always a pioneer; in Berlin, 
for example, a society called ‘Anbruch,’ has been 
formed recently with the object of performing works 
of international merit, which must be communicated 
by the composer in person. Thus, the way to a 
better musical understanding still remains open, 
Everywhere there is a longing for good modern 
music, but the problems of modernism can. be solved 
only by ‘united effort in all countries.” 

encnetinidpmnnnnat 
CHICAGO'S DECISION 

Heére, according-to the official statement issued by 

Clark A, Shaw, acting business manager of the 
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Chicago Opera Association, is the status quo of the 
Chicago operatic situation at present : 


An annual budget, covering the cost of producing and 
maintaining grand opera in Chicago, prepared by Mary Gar- 
den, general director, and C. A, Shaw, acting business man- 
ager, was submitted today (December 23) to the board of 
directors of the Chicago Opera Association. The budget 
which includes stars, stage, chorus, orchestra, executive 
staff, warehouse, advertising, rental and every probable ex- 
pense, convinced those representative of Chicago business 
men that grand opera can be maintained on its present bril- 
liant artistic scale at a deficit less than $500,000 per year. 

Following the report the board of directors authorized 
the executive committee to proceed with the completion of 
the five-year guarantee project. 

The completion of the guarantee fund to preserve this 
great civic and educational asset to Chicago will be under- 
taken immediately after the holidays, and the future of 
grand opera in Chicago placed squarely before the citizens 
for their verdict. Necessity for renewal or cancellation of 
contracts makes prompt action imperative. 


SAYS DEBUSSY TO RICOU 


Here is a very interesting letter, printed in a re- 
cent issue of a French contemporary, “le Monde 
Musical.” It is from Claude Debussy to M. Ricou: 


I became acquainted with “Pelleas” early in 1893, but in 
spite of the enthusiasm aroused in me at the first perusal of 
it, and the secret thought that a musical setting might be 
possible, I did not begin to think seriously of it until the 
close of the same year. 

My reasons for choosing “Pelleas” are as follows: For 
a long time | had been trying to write music for the stage, 
but the manner in which | wished to write it was so un- 
usual that, after many trials, | had almost abandoned it. 
The experiments which I had previously made in absolute 
music had led me to hate the classic development, of which 
the beauty is purely technical and can only possess interest 
for mandarins of oyr own class [i. ¢., professional musi- 
cians.—Editor]. I wanted to give to music that liberty 
which is its right, more, perhaps, than any other art, it 
being not restricted to a simple reproduction more or less 
exact of nature, but an expression of the mysterious corre- 
spondence between Nature and Imagination. 

As a result of several passionate pilgrimages to Bayreuth 
I had begun to doubt the Wagnerian formula; or rather it 
seemed to me that it could only serve the particular case 
of Wagner’s genius. He was a great collector of formulas, 
and he had collected them into a single formula which ap- 
peared personal because of our small knowledge of music 
[parce l'on connait mal la musique. The meaning 
is doubtful.—Editor]. And without denying his genius, 
it must yet be acknowledged that he put a_ period 
to the music of his time, just as Victor Hugo ab- 
sorbed all of the poetry of Iris predecessors. It became nec- 
essary, therefore, to seek a new style or formula rather than 
to follow in Wagner’s footsteps [chercher apres Wagner et 
non d’'apres Wagner.] 

The drama of “Pelleas,” which, in spite of its atmosphere 
of dreams, contains much more of humanity than the so- 
called human documents, seemed to me to be admirably 
suited to my object. It is written in a vivid language the 
expressiveness of which would be heightened by the music 
and the color of the orchestration. I attempted also to obey 
a law of beauty that seems to me to be singularly ignored 
in dramatic music: the characters of this drama speak a 
natural language and not the arbitrary and conventional lan- 
guage of timeworn operatic tradition. It was upon this 
point that I was most severely criticized, being accused of 
writing a declamatory monotone without ever a bit of 
melody. In the first place that is untrue, and furthermore 
the sentiments of humanity cannot be expressed by con- 
tinuous melody—and, too, dramatic melody should be en- 
tirely different from melody in general. People who go to 
theater to hear a music drama are a good deal like those 
one sees in the street surrounding a street singer. There, 
for a few pennies, they get emotion melodically expressed, 
and you may observe a greater patience than is shown by 
many a subscriber to the opera, one might even say a desire 
to understand which is totally absent in operatic audiences. 

What strange irony that this public, which constantly 
demands novelties, is the same that shows itself impatient 
or contemptuous every time one attempts to escape from 
the habitual round! That seems almost incomprehensible, 
but it must never be forgotten that a work of art, an at- 
tempt to create beauty, is looked upon as a personal of- 
fense by many people. 

I do not pretend to have discovered everything in “Pel- 
leas,” but I have attempted to point a way that others may 
follow, enriching it with their own discoveries, a way that 
will perhaps ultimately free dramatic music from that con- 
straint by which it has always been hampered, 

(Signed) Craupe Desussy. 
—- - <o—--—— 
DEAD LETTERS 

It was very pleasant reading to pick up our news- 
paper the other day and see in the foreign news 
column that among many autograph letters recently 
sold in a London auction room was one from the 
poet Robert Burns inviting the organist of the 
Cowgate Chapel, Edinburgh, to come out “into the 
country and give a little musical instruction to a 
highly respectable family.” 

A parcel of letters from Parnell, Spencer, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and others was knocked down for 
$11.50. A collection of letters by the artists Millais, 
Leighton, Poynter brought no more than seventy- 
five cents. ‘Twenty literary letters by Macaulay, 


Mathew Arnold, and others went for $8.50. But 
the little letter from the poet to the organist sold 
for $158.40. The sad part of the story is that no 
one would pay Burns anything for his choicest 
poems when he was alive. 
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In music as well as in literature there are names 
which are known to the world on the strength of one 
work only. Is it by chance that a composer writes 
but one work which immediately appeals, or does it 
happen that his genius has only a little’fire, which 
is extinguished in the completion of one work? 
Looking back over the history of music we often 
find the names of composers who are known ‘in our 
times only by one work which has survived. But 
at present we are concerned with composers who 
reached a high level at a bound and were never after- 
wards able to repeat the feat. The late Engelbert 
Humperdinck became famous at once with his 
“Hansel and Gretel.” No other work of his would 
have made his name a household word. His other 
works, in fact, have only been given a respectful 
hearing because of the success of his one great work. 

For many years the world watched and hoped for 
Xaver Scharwenka to compose another Polish dance 
to set beside the extraordinary successful one in E 
flat minor, but it has waited in vain. Scharwenka 
has composed many dances, and other works for the 
piano, for the orchestra, for the theater, but his 
popular dance in EF. flat minor has never had a rival 
from his pen. 

It looked for a time as if Rachmaninoff was to be 
doomed to a one work reputation. His great as well 
as popular prelude in C sharp minor was all the 
world knew of him for several years. Fortunately, 
he has been able to follow up his first success with 
several compositions, which are worthy of the prom- 
ise he gave. Whether he will achieve another success 
like the famous prelude remains to be seen. 

The one outstanding example of a one work com- 
poser, however, is Mascagni. When he leaped into 
fame at a bound with his “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 
1890 all Italy hailed him as the successor of the 
aged Verdi. Medals were struck in his honor and 
he was welcomed in his native Leghorn with the 
triumphal processions of an ancient Roman con- 
queror returning from the capture of Gaul or 
Britain, And then the public throughout the world 
took up the cry. Mascagni was the rage in Ger- 
many, in England, in America, for season after sea- 
son. People began to ask when the next opera was 
to appear. Everybody took it for granted that a 
young man who began with “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
would necessarily end by writing a great masterpiece 
to the glory of Italian music. They waited. ‘They 
still waited at the end of ten years. By the end of 
the thirtieth year the vigil had altered to despair. 
“All hope abandon, ye who wait for him.” He has 
no more to say. He shot his bolt in 1890 and has 
missed fire ever afterwards. Another operatic suc- 
cess from Mascagni would now astonish the world 
more than “Cavalleria” astonished it. 

Did Mascagni need the spur of poverty and the 
whip of obscurity to rouse him in his monotonous 
rounds of piano teaching and theater conducting ? 
Honors and emoluments were more than he could 
stand. Perhaps a life of long continued struggles, 
such as Saint-Saéns had, might have strengthened 
him, Saint-Saéns was twenty-eight when Mascagni 

yas born and he has given the world several suc- 
cessful compositions since Mascagni produced his 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” But no useful end can be 
reached by vain comparisons. We bear Mascagni 
no grudge. Thirty years ago we were as enthusiastic 
as anybody else over his delightful opera. And no 
one could be more pleased than the Musicar 
Courier staff will be when Mascagni gives the world 
a worthy successor of his early masterpiece. Is 
there any use in hoping? We fear not. A life of 
overwhelming success at first, followed by long years 
of failure and disappointment, is nothing less than 
a tragedy. 

As Mascagni’s world famous predecessor, Dante, 
says: “Nessun maggior dolore, Che ricordarsi del 
tempo felice Nella miseria” (Inferno V, 121). 


Aa 


saisiaihoesi 
BIRDS 

The following is taken verbatim from the circular 
of a canary breeder in the mountain fastnesses of 
New Jersey, but for some reason or other it seemed 
as if Mr. Gatti-Casazza might like to read it, so we 
reprint it word for word: “Because I raise all my 
own birds and are accustomed to this climate, that’: 
why my birds are so healthy, strong and so lustrious 
singers. They are also climatized which the average 
foreign birds cannot become. How often have you 
heard people saying: ‘I bought this canary and it 
will not sing.’ They should have bought it from a 
reliable breeder, guaranteed to sing. Or probably 
the bird could not sing if it wanted to, as all canaries 
do not sing. This may sound queer, but it is a fact. 
The hen canary does only lay eggs. Whereas the 
male bird does all the singing.” 
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(Continued from page 21) 
matic quality which is emotional. But they must be played 
the French way. 

Saint-Saéns himself, when someone accused Mas- 
senet of being “not profound,” wrote about his con- 
frére: “This is true and it is a matter of not the 
slightest intportance. The artists of Greece, 
whose works are marvellous, were not profound: 
their marble goddesses are beautiful, and beauty is 
sufficient.” 

Rnere»e 

It is strange that in none of the Saint-Saens obit- 
uaries was proper mention made of him as an organ- 
ist. He was one of the greatest that ever lived. 
Also as a writer on musical matters Saint-Saéns had 
few equals. Some Musicat Courter readers may 
remember the wonderful essay he wrote for this 
paper on Meyerbeer and his operas. 

nee 

“Music is a great stimulant for keeping the nerv- 
ous forces at work but the right kind of music must 
be selected,” announces a therapeutic circular. We, 
for our part, always indulge in Bach’s “Coffee Can- 
tata” whenever we have night work to do. 

ere 

Our notion of nothing to write about, as the 
diurnal paragraphers say, is a two column essay on 
“Ernani” in the Tribune of December 25. We read 
it all two days ago and the only thing we remember 
of it is that the compiler mentioned De Vivo, whom 
we recall during our childhood as a pathetic figure 
in a fur coat and opera hat who used to haunt New 
York’s musical spots and tell persons how great an 
vperatic impresario he had been and would be soon 
again if only he could get “the proper financial back- 
ing,” etc., ete. 

Ze ® 

This is the day of the sporting prima donna. 
Marie Rappold runs in horse races in New Orleans, 
and Anna Fitziu, when she was asked the other 
evening, “How did you like the King of Spain when 
you sang at the palace in Madrid?” replied, “t prefer 
the king ef spades.” 

Rem eR 

Voliva, the religious fanatic who controls Zion 
City, near Chicago, says that there is no Santa Claus 
and that the earth is round. Evidently he belongs 
to the class of humans which imagines, too, that 
orchestral violinists are sincere when they applaud 
the violin soloist at a symphony concert, and that 
tenors are loved madly by women other than their 
wives. 

een er 

We, for our part, are characterized by Lawrence 
Gilman as an individual who writes about music with 
wit and not as if it were one of the dead languages. 
He adds, “Long may you prosper.” The only 
writer on music who ever prospered is Otto Kahn. 

Ree 

Beethoven’s works are music of the soul; Irving 

Berlin’s are music of the sole. 
ZR eR 

It may be interesting to know that Josef Hof- 
mann has a tremendous admiration for Rachmani- 
nofft as a pianist. 

3 

Nilly (at “Aida”): “Do you like Radames ?” 

Willy; “Never smoke ‘em. I always use Murads.” 

nee 

Some day we shall write a George Ade tonal fable 
under the title of “The Musical Make Believe,” and 
it will run something like this: 

A Young Man who played the Organ in a Jerk- 
water Town came down to the Great City for a 
Month or so of Music. His Coat was Plain, but in 
his Soul he harbored a noble Love for the Tonal Art. 
He bought a large package of Opera Tickets and 
prepared to feast for a number of nights on the 
Melodies of the Masters. 

“You must garb yourself in Glad Raiment,” said 
the Friend to whom the Country Organist showed 
his precious Package. 

“But I am not going to a Celebration ; to me Music 
is sacred, a Spiritual Communion with the Gods.” 

“To some it is even a Sacrifice,” answered the 
Friend, “and yet they bedeck and plume themselves 
as to a Feast or other Occasion of Joy.” 

Marveling greatly, the Rural Musician went into 
a Street called Sixth Avenue and there did obtain, 
through Deposit, the loan of a Sable Garment worn 
by the Natives in Sign of Gladsomeness. 

When the Queer Looking Visitor entered the 
Opera House, the Well Groomed Habitués could not 
suppress Sneering Laughter. But the Object of their 
Scorn heard them not, for his Ears and his Heart 
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were filled with Immortal Harmonies in Anticipa- 
tion, He stood in the Lobby and watched the Large 
Throng pour in, modestly wishing that he knew as 
Much as They, and that he could Succeed in look- 
ing as Cool and Careless about the Delights to come. 
At the head of the Aisle, he was much flustered 
when the query met him: 

“Check for your Seats?” 

“No, sir, I paid Cash,” poor Theophilus made 
answer—for Theophilus was indeed his Name. 

The Scrutiny to which he was subjected on the 
part of the Bystanders made his Ears burn and feel 
Very Red and Large. In his Seat, the considerate 
Young Man stared straight Ahead of Him, for on 
all sides were Ladies dressed So that he could not 
well Look without seeing a Great Deal of them. 

“Dreadful to have to sit through such a chestnut, 
isn’t it?” remarked One of them. 

“An Awful Bore,” Another made reply; “but | 
did so want to see how Mrs. Flip would Look now 
that she’s Divorced.” 

“Who's singing tonight ?” questioned a Third. 

“Oh, what’s the Difference?” yawned her Neigh- 
bor; “I'll eat some Newburg Crab meat after the 
Shew, if you will.” 

Theophilus was Dreadfully Shocked, but the ris- 
ing curtain quickly dissipated his Grieved Reflec- 
tions. Throughout the First Act of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” he sat entranced, drinking in the Flood of 
Tone and laving the Art Thirst of his Soul. When 
the “Intermezzo” came, Theophilus sat with Closed 
Ieyes and Beating Heart. 

“How'd you like her?” broke in Lady No. 3. 

“Too fat,” commented Lady No. 4; “she ought 
to wear a longer corset.” 

At the end of the act Theophilus jumped up and 
rushed into the Lobby, which was crowded with 
Men. 

“Ah,” he thought, “here I am among the Real 
Music Lovers, who, like myself, could not stand the 
Thoughtless Prattle inside. I shall listen and learn.” 

What Theophilus learned was that: Union Pacitic 
looked Ticklish at the Price; near Pilsener is lighter 
than almost Coburger, but not so Sweetish; the 
Hotel Business requires Large Capital for a Start 
nowadays; Dempsey won't hold his Weight; the 
Condition of the Streets is disgraceful; in some 
Towns a “Dog” beats a Flush; rents are too High 
in New York compared to Incomes—Theophilus did 
not wait to hear more, but Fled along the Hall until 
he came to a Little Room filled with Long Haired 
and very Serious Looking Men. 

“Ah, the True Music Lovers at last!’ whispered 
Theophilus to himself gleefully, and stepped in. 

“Match you to see who Buys the Drinks tonight.” 
“Bum looking Audience.” “Hey, Topper, did you 
get onto Turiddu’s comedy pants?” “Who’s that 
Guy with Mrs. Bundle-Plunks in Box 46?” “Wish 
I could go Home before the Next Act.” “Notice that 
Morendo, the conductor, wears his Hair parted in 
the Middle now?” “Pipe the Rube at the Door 
Oats sticking in his Hair !” 

The unwilling Eavesdropper turned to fly again 
and Bumped into a Kindly Faced Man. 

“Those Ushers are a Disgrace to an Institution 
like This!” vociferated Theophilus, pointing to the 
Little Room. 

The Kindly Faced Man made reply: “Those are 
not Ushers,” he said; “they are the Musical Critics.” 

Theophilus reeled and Nearly Fell. “Does nobody 
speak of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at this Opera 
House?” he asked faintly. 

“Oh, yes,” said his Informant ; “listen.” 

‘rom the Entrance came Cries of “Books ee-opry ! 
Twenty-five Cents! Here y’are!” 

Muffling his Face in his Hands, Theophilus, the 
Plain Country Organist, went forth into the Street 
of Dreadful Despair. 

Moral: If you are a True Music Lover, herd with 
your Kind in the Gallery and Keep Out of the Swim 
downstairs. LEONARD LIEBLING. 

OPERA PRICES IN MILAN 

A circular giving the advance notice of the season 
which opened at La Scala, Milan, on December 26 
reveals that the subscription price of front orchestra 
seats (poltrone) will be 2,000 lire for fifty perform- 
ances, plus the admission price of 400 lire. This 
sounds like a lot of money and it is for Italy. Re- 
duced, however, to American coin, it amounts to only 
a bit over $100 at present exchange—a little more 
than $2 a performance. (Compare this with $7.70 at 
the Metropolitan!) However, the La Scala reper- 
tory includes only fifteen operas, so that anybody 
who subscribes for fifty performances has a chance 
of seeing each opera at least three times—which is 
two more than a lot of us would want to see of some 
of them. 
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About $15,000 was raised at the Moszkowski Benefit Con- 
cert held in New York last week. 

Eight suits, aggregating $38,800, have been brought against 
the National Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 

After a pause of three years, La Scala, Milan’s famous 
opera house, reopened December 26. 
Mark I. Oster, baritone, has been added to the faculty of 
the Chicago College of Music. ; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink gave the floral tributes she received 
at her San Francisco concert to the soldiers at Let 
terman General Hospital. 

Caruso Memorial Week is to be observed beginning Sat 
urday, February 25. 

Frances Nash has returned after a period of eight months 
spent in study in Paris. 
Caryl Bensel will make a Southern tour in February. 
Suzanne Keener and Grace Anthony, Americans, made 
their debut at the Metropolitan last Sunday night 
Theo Karle, tenor, now is under the exclusive management 
of the International Concert Direction, Inc 

\ series of five orchestral concerts for young people has 
been arranged for Detroit, Mich. 

Frederick Jacobi’s “Festival Prelude” was 
at the Bohemians’ anniversary banquet. 

Chaliapin’s leave of absence from Russia has been extended 
by the Soviet. government. 

Mme. Calve is looking for a young American singer to 
become her “professional” daughter 

There was a very large attendance at the first private con 
cert of the Mozart Society on December 20, 

Kathleen Hart Bibb is making New York her permanent 
home. 

Lodovico Viviani is the oldest member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Rosing will give an entire Moussorgsky 
next New York recital on January 5 

December 28 Luella Meluis sang via radio from the West 
inghouse plant in Newark, 

John Finnegan sang so well at a Port Chester 
service that the congregation almost applauded 

Constance Beardsley appeared as soloist with orchestra in 
San Francisco. 

The Tollefsen Trio has returned from a three weeks’ tout 

Milan Lusk has opened a studio in New York on 178th 
Street. 

Orville Harrold is contemplating writing a book which he 
will call “Be Fat and Famous.” 

Renato Zanelli is a broker as well as a baritone 

Stuart Mason’s “Rhapsody on a Persian Air,” an American 
composition, was highly praised by Boston critics 

\ curtailment of overhead and other expenses aggregating 
nearly 35 per cent. must be made if Chicago is to have 
opera next year. 

Albert Coates today will take up his duties as guest con 
ductor of the New York Symphony. 

Umberto Sorrentino has given twenty-two concerts on the 
Pacific Coast within the past few weeks 

\lfredo Casella appeared with the Detroit Symphony Or 
chestra as conductor and soloist 

Khea_ Silberta’s compositions are 
tavor. 

Olga Carrara and Alberto Salvi gave a ji 
Maplewood, N. J., December 15 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the 
has organized a string quartet. 
“Krazy Kat” is the name of a new ballet written by 

Alden Carpenter 

second annual observance of Musi 

brated in Tampa, Fla., on December 2 

J. W. F. Leman has been secured as leader of the Women's 
Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia 

Evening classes have been opened at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. 

Elias Breeskin frequently programs a Vieuxtemps arrange 
ment of “Yankee Doodle.” 

The Schola Cantorum will give the Bach Bo Minor 
at Carnegie Hall on February 8 

Richard Buhlig is giving a series of eight concerts in Los 
Angeles. 

Important resolutions were passed at the First 
Musical Congress held in Turin, Italy 

Max Rosen, the violinist of New York, made a most suc 
cessful appearance in Berlin, 

\fter an absence of nine years, the Boston Orchestra gave 
a concert in New Haven on November 30 

Myra Hess was given eighteen recalls and six encores at 
her farewell London recital. 

Frederick Stock has re-orchestrated Schumann's “Rhenish 
symphony. 

The Chicago Opera begins its “last visit” to New York on 
January 23. 

Portland’s (Ore.) first Music Week (November 27 to 
December 4) proved an unqualified success 

Artur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, made his 
debut at Carnegie Hall last Sunday 

The Harvard Orchestra, 114 years old, gave 
cert in New York on December 26 

Frank Van der Stucken will be leader of the Golden Jubilee 
Festival in Cincinnati in May, 1923 

Elizabeth Lennox has completed het 
Southwest 

H. Godfgey Turner, manager, of New York, has 
in Liverpool. 

Josef Hofmann will give his first New York 
the season at Carnegie Hall on January 14. 

Chaliapin will sing two more performances of “Boris” at 
the Metropolitan 

Lucien Muratore has placed his concert management in the 
hands of Harry and Arthur Culbertson 

Dohnanyi will make his second American visit early in 
February or thereabouts. 

Maria Ivogun has come from 
Chicago Opera. 

The semi-annual meeting of the National Concert Manag 
ers’ Association was held in New York December 19-20 
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[MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








THE SUPERVISOR’S LIBRARY 


The Value of Reading, and What It Will Do for the Professional Development of the Teacher 


| early training of a music supervisor requires such 


application to the prescribed curriculum that the aver- 

we student never acquires the important habit of reading. 

the student is successful in accomplishing the required 

bjects, and warded a diploma, there is a sense of relief 

h tomeorarils at least, satisfies the embryonic teacher 
ind provides for a we il-deserved breathing spell 

The next move is the search for a position, This step 


complished means an intensive application on the part of 


tl upervisor to the preparation of work plans, becoming 
familiar with the details of new work, and hundreds of other 
e things to distract the attention and weary the mind, to 
th nt where reading is not a profitable occupation 
Minp TALKING VERSUS ASSOCIATION 
Musicians who live in the larger cities are extremely for 


tunate in having the opportunities of associating with musi 
cal events of great importance, and the more intimate and 
rect association of companionship with the makers and 
doers of music. By this a great deal is learned which cannot 
he obtained through text books, It is akin to travel. Impres- 
ons of this kind are lasting and potent. But what about 

teacher in the small town, whose sole contact with mus: 

events and activities is gained through reading the 
eekly musical journals There is a way for these teachers 
to make their musical lives real and telling, and that oppor 
tunity is offered through reading 

Wuat To Reap 

he first important departure is that supervisors of school 
music shall be familiar with the various subdivisions of the 
ubject they teach The day has passed when the success of 
: teacher of school music shall be determined by his ability 
to teach the dotted quarter followed by the eighth, in some 
novel and perhaps original way, and thus penalize the child 
by compelling him to “do-re-mi” his way through the glori 
ous subject of insmration Today, success in school music 
pells musicianship and application 

The first obligation then is to familiarize one’s self with 
the best writing on the subject of school music—the relation 
of the supervisor to the school and the community. Next, 
he must know how to approach the subject of choral music, 
how it should be explained and conducted. In addition 
comes the great art of interpretation. How often a glorious 
composition has sounded “like hollow brass and_ tinkling 
cymbal,” because the conductor had no conception of the 
true meaning of the music After this the study of the 
voice! How shall these songs be sung? How is the best 
tone produced and maintained throughout the chorus practice ? 
\long with the study of tone production must come the 
knowledge of English diction for speakers as well as singers 

Pune Art or Serr TRAINING, 

It is essential for the school supervisor to know all about 
the history of music, including biegraphy. General knowl- 
edge of musical biography is limited to the remembrance of 
hort and inconsequent a! stories about the lives of com 
posers and certain of the better known compositions. More 
untruth has been written about music than any other subject, 
and this brings us to the topic of appreciation 

Appreciation means understanding and knowledge. Before 
a teacher can really accomplish a result with students it is 
necessary to have a full comprehension of the subject. How 
few teachers are equipped in this regard! Some are thor 
oughly satisfied with a superficial training in phonograph 
literature, and make no attempt to study seriously the liter- 
ature of music. Piano teachers are largely at fault, because 
in the early training of the student familiarity with the 
music of Beethoven means the first movement of the Moon- 
light Sonata, or with Chopin, an easy waltz or mazurka. 
Piano students should not be told that they study merely 
to become virtuosos, but to make it possible for them to 
become familiar with all music by the piano route. No 
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matter how poor the technic may be, any person of average 
ability can enjoy playing the piano arrangement of the 
Beethoven symphonies, and this applies to all music as well. 

Theory and instrumentation follow in natural order, and 
the whole result is « xtremely beneficial to the young teacher. 
No evening should pass without reading some small item 
of information concerning your special subject. Novels, 
magazine scandal and romance all fill their places, but the 
teacher cannot afford to remain in the dark concerning ques- 
tions of importance to their profession. 

Read! Read! Read! 


Earle Laros Well Received in Bethlehem 


Earle Laros, pianist, appeared in recital at Bethlehem, 
Pa., on December 16, before a large and representative 


audience. This was his first appearance in the city of 
Bach Festivals for a number of years, and his success was 
absolute. He was recalled many times and made a dis 


tinct success by his playing of the lovely Ravel sonatine 
and a pretentious Chopin group. His own prelude in B 
minor was received with great enthusiasm, and several of 





BHARLE LAROS, 


pianist. 


his songs, sung by Rome Fenton, tenor, were heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Laros is a distinctive exponent of American 
artistry, and has been repeatedly called ‘ ‘<> pianist with a 
message.” The Bethlehem Times stated, reviewing the 
concert: “Brahms’ rhapsody was finely inte eotened. and ail 
of the Chopin was given with brilliant effect.” The Globe 
critic said: “Each number was performed with a fine sense 
of interpretative ability.’ 

Mr. Laros leaves immediately after the first of the year 
for a long tour of the Middle West under the management 
ol Harry Culbertson. 


J. H. Duval Gives Musicale 


J. H. Duval, vocal instructor, has been having some fine 
musicales this fall, but the one given in the Waldorf 
Apartments of the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, 
December 20, excelled them all, The soloists appearing on 
this occasion were Lucy Van De Mark, dramatic soprano; 
Ida Heydt, coloratura soprano; Helen Shipman, soprano, 
and Grace Elliott, pianist. Miss Van De Mark opened 
the program with the Venus aria from “Tannhauser.” 
She has a voice of considerable power and range, of reson- 
ance well controlled, and sings with intelligence and feel- 
ing. As an encore she sang “Les Larmes” from “Werther” 
(Massenet), and later she gave “Ritorno Vincitor” from 
“Aida” with dramatic expression. Ida Heydt revealed a 
flexible voice of lovely tonal quality, and good breath 
support in the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” She sings with 
apparent ease, and has much charm. Helen Shipman was 
heard in “Un bel di vedremo” from “Madame Butterfly,” 
and “Batti, batti, o bel Masetto” from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni.” She lives the part of her song, giving it with 
intense dramatic feeling, Her voice has volume and depth. 
Kramer’s “The Last Hour” was her encore. 

William Rainey was well liked in his group of Irish 
songs. His delivery is smooth, his diction clear, and his 
voice of an even, sweet quality. Two of the biggest num- 
bers on the program were the duets from Gounod’s 





Wilson Lam 


Prominent East Orange 
Vocal Teacher 


Will Open His New York Branch at 105 West 130th St., on Saturday, January 7, 1922 
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“Romeo and Juliet,” the Madrigal scene and “Nuit d’ 
Hymeneé” sung by Miss Heydt and Mr. Rainey. Their 
voices blended beautifully in these, and there was artistic 
interpretation. Grace Elliott stepped from the role of 
the capable and sympathetic accompanist to that of soloist, 
playing the Chopin ballade in G minor with technical 


finish and style, and fine tone color and nuances. She 
offered as an encore, “Turkish March,” Beethoven-Rubin- 
stein. 


Each of these artists, in addition to displaying good 
musicianship, had an admirable stage presence. 

There were a large number of guests present, and they 
spent a most enjoyable evening. 





.DR. STRUBE WELCOMED AT FIRST 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Baltimore Symphony's First Concert—Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts at the Municipal Pier Begin—Kingston-Salvi 
Recital—Damrosch Talks at New York 
Symphony Concert 

saltimore, Md., December 15, 1921.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the first regular concert of which had to 
be cancelled, ope ned its season Sunday to a capacity house. 
Conductor Strube received an ovation as evidence of the 
pleasure experienced by the audience in seeing him at the 
conductor’s desk. The orchestra played the Brahms symphony 
in D major, andante cantabile from a string quartet by 
Tschaikowsky, and Lalo’s overture to “Le Roi d’Ys.” Marie 
Rappold, the soloist, sang “Pleurez mes yeux,” from “Le 
Cid,” and the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” 

I'he Sunday afternoon concerts at the Municipal Pier 
were inaugurated December 4, the delay being occasioned 
by the redecoration of the hall. After a short address of 
welcome by Mrs. Henry Franklin, chairman of the music 
committee, a concert was given by St. David's Choir, Roland 
Park. This choir is an organization of which the whole 
city should be proud. It is finely balanced, accurate in pitch, 
and has an unusual unanimity of attack. The organist and 
choirmaster, Eugene W. Wyatt, has a keen perception of 
dynamic value, which he has imparted to his choir. The 
boy soloist, Maurice Wyatt, sang like a seasoned artist. 
His voice is rich and full, and he uses it like a veteran. 
His “Come Unto Me,” from “The Messiah,” was a rare 
treat. The other soloists, all of whom sang well, were F. 
R. Supplee, W. P. Hall and G. A. Almony, tenors, and 
Howard L. Banks and Walter N. Ruth, baritones. The 
music committee for the pier concerts consists of Mrs. 
Henry Franklin, chairman; Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music; Eugene W. Wyatt and Edgar T. Paul. 

For the fourth of the University Course of recitals the 
William A. Albaugh Concert Bureau presented Morgan 
Kingston, tenor, and Alberto Salvi, the wizard of the harp. 

The “New York Symphony concert last night was made 
doubly interesting by a delightful little impromptu talk 
from Dr. Damrosch. The occasion happened to be the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Damrosch’s initial appearance in 
America, when, as a very small boy, he was brought here 
to live. In commemoration of the golden anniversary, the 
director of the Lyric coenies a gold knife to the Doctor, 
through the medium of Dr. R. L. Dohne, who made a 
felicitous little speech of secntiiaiiete Dr. Damrosch, al- 
though quite taken by surprise, rose to the occasion and 
proved himself as accomplished .a speaker as director. He 
mentioned his many years of association with the Lyric, 
which he spoke of as probably the best hall, from an acous- 
tic point of view, in the United States. Beethoven's fifth 
symphony was the important orchestral feature of the con- 
cert. Marguerite D’Alvarez, the soloist, sang the “Air de 
Lia” from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” the seguidilla from “Car- 
men,” “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, and “Ye Who Have Yearned 
Alone,” by Tsc haikow sky. Di P 


Appearances rm Klibansky Pupils 


Sergei Klibansky announces several new appearances for 
singers from his studio. Lottice Howell was engaged 
to sing at the Sheridan Theater, New York, beginning 
December 18. Myrtle Weed was the soloist at a con- 
cert given at the Beechwood Theater, Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, December 10. Miriam Steelman and Adelaide de 
Loca appeared with success in Trenton, N. J., December 4, 
5, 6, 7, and Elsie Duffield at the Masonic Temple, Decem- 
ber 6, Juliette Velty was applauded for her splendid 
rendition of French songs at the Hotel Commodore, No- 
vember 25,.. Ruth Pearcy made an appearance in Paterson, 

. J., November 24, and at Lawrence, L. I., with the 
New York Trio, November 13. 

At the special services at St. Andrew’s Church during 
the month of January the following Klibansky pupils will 
sing: Elsie Duffield, Grace Liddane, Dorothy Claassen 
and Salvatore Feldi. Virginia Rea is meeting with splen- 
did success on her Western tour. At the next Klibansky 
pupils’ recital, December 9 and 11, at the Institute of Ap- 
= Music and at the Educational Alliance, the singers 
to appear are Sara Lee, Myrtle Weed, Ewell Jones, Grace 
Hardy, Hope Loder, Grace Liddane, Jane Cater, Dorothy 
Claassen, Elsie Duffield, Mortimer Smith, Lottice Howell, 
and in addition, Salvatore Feldi, who sang December 18 
in Montclair, N. J 


Poppen for “The Chocolate Soldier” 


Detmar Poppen, basso, has been engaged to sing in the 
revival of “The Chocolate Soldier ” at the Century Thea- 
ter. Mr. Poppen, who is studying with Harold Hurlbut, 
the De Reszke disciple, is the possessor of a beautiful voice 
and has had a thorough stage experience. He was recently 
leading basso with the Gallo English Opera Company, with 
which company he sang with great success. His sonorous 
voice and great stature especially qualify him for the role 
of Mefistofeles in “Faust,” which role he is now studying 
with Mr. Hurlbut. 


Maximilian Rose to Give New York Recital 


Maximilian Rose, the well known Russian violinist, will 
give his first New York recital in two years at Town Hall 
on Wednesday evening, January 25. As at former concerts, 
Mr. Rose will follow his custom of presenting some novel 
Russian compositions, thus making the program exceedingly 
interesting. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSITION WINS 
PRAISE OF BOSTON CRITICS 


Stuart Mason’s “Rhapsody on a Persian Air” Stirs Admira- 
tion of Local Press 


Boston, Mass., December 24, 1921—Those who are in- 
terested in music of American origin will enjoy the alto- 
gether extraordinary tribute paid to a new American com- 
position performed recently by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The work in question is Stuart Mason’s “Rhap- 
sody on a Persian Air,” for orchestra, with piano obligato. 
Mr. Mason furnished the following description of the work 
for the symphony program: 

“The melody on which this rhapsody is founded is to be 
found in Woollett’s ‘Histoire de la Musique’ in the chapter 
on ‘Persian Music.” The entire composition is founded 
more or less on this theme and motives derived from it, 
although there is no attempt to ‘develop’ in the orthodox 

way. It is, so to speak, an improvisation on the theme. 
The rhapsody may be divided into six — sections, as 
follows: 1, molto moderato; 2, andantino; 3, allegro molto; 
4, andante ; 5, tempo di marcia (moderato) ; 6, molto mod- 
erato.’ 

In the Boston Herald, Philip Hale declared that “Stuart 
Mason’s marked ability was recognized some months ago, 
when his composition for cellos was brought out at a con- 
cert of the Boston Musical Association. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that his ‘Rhapsody on a Persian Air’ entrances 
by beauty that is inherent and not merely suggested by the 
exotic air, which serves as the theme for the many colored 
improvisation. George Moore said in his arrogant if not 
impudent ‘Confessions of a Young Man’ that Thomas 
Hardy chose country subjects to show how jolly country 
he could be. Mr. Mason does not attempt to be more Per- 
sian than the Persians, nor does he try to portray the Orient 
in a composition comparatively short. The air itself is cer- 
tainly Oriental, but he does not therefore endeavor to im- 
provise as a Persian might be supposed to do; he improvises 
as a thoroughly grounded musician, who in addition to his 
technical equipment, is endowed with that rare gift, imagi- 
nation. Nor does he rely on ear tickling or surprising use 
of instruments in combination; his music has substance, as 
well as atmosphere, a word abhorred by purists when em- 
ployed in this connection. The rhapsody was warmly re- 
ceived by the audience, and Mr. Mason, who played the 
obligato piano part, was warmly applauded.” 

> Parker, in the Boston Transcript, was no less en- 
thusiastic. “At both of the concerts,” he wrote, “the other 
novel piece upon the program—Stuart Mason’s ‘Rhapsody 
on a Persian Air’—won the warmer plaudits. No doubt 
the presence of the composer, playing the piano part and 
well within the good will of the audience as resident teacher 
and writer, swelled the clapping; but, as evidently, the music 
pleased all that heard. Mr. Mason found his the me in so 
unpromising a place as a history book; perceived its pungent 
Oriental savor, its pleasing and fruitful quality, forthwith 
led it through six short divisions, like to free and expert 
improvisation, Each has distinct and well maintained charac- 
ter, each is aptly written alike for playing orchestra and 
listening audience. Every one falls into just place in the design 
of the whole; while throughout the composer diversifies 
conventional Oriental rhythms, harmonies, timbres with lit- 
tle inventions of his own or with piquant detail more Paris- 
ian, perhaps, than Persian, but none the worse for that. 
Mr. Mason does not use a form—the rhapsody—until he 
can handle it plastically; does not choose a medium—the 
orchestra—until he is well versed in it; does not write until 
he has something to say both prepared and pleasing. By 
so much he excels not a few of his brethren in the middle 
generation of American composers. Dr. Muck—and his 
audiences—were often the victims of German mediocrity. 
Mr. Rabaud and his were sometimes in like case with 
French. After the handiwork of Messrs. Bingham and 
Shepherd, Mr. Monteux’s pitfall seemed to be American 
pieces of like quality. Now the opportune Mr. Mason saves 
the day.” 

“This composer,” wrote Olin Downes of the Boston Post, 
has a very keen and exotic sense of color. His music is 
positively sensorial, as some one once said of the music of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, saying that one tasted it on his tongue. 
The old Persian theme suggests to Mr Mason sounds not 
explained in the textbooks. It sets his orchestra quivering 
with a hundred old rhymes and haunting sonorities. Some 
one will say that the piece is too kaleidoscopic, that it lacks 
sufficiency of outline, that occasionally a phrase creeps in 
not whoily congruous with the prevailing Orientalism of 
the work, and that there is modern French influence. With 
the last reservations we partially agree. For the rest 
allowing for the fact that Mr. Mason is a young man yet 
to wholly reveal himself—is it not time that a composer 
confidently follow his fancy? Does a Persian melody ask 
for a form after accepted models? We would not have it 
so. We think the fantastic color and design of this score 
delightful. It shows, too, Mr. Mason’s admirable technical 
grounding in his art, his instinct for orchestral timbres, his 
fancy which carries him far from the junction of Hunting- 
ton and Massachusetts avenues The composer played the 
piano parts and was called from the orchestra to acknowl- 
edge the applause. Let us be thankful for an American 
and Bostonian whose imagination is not confined to his vil- 
lage square. 

“Mr. Mason’s composition, played at these concerts for 
the first time, ” said the reviewer for the Christian Science 
Monitor, “helped give the afternoon an element of sane 
musical delight to balance the distressing sounds Milhaud 
asked for in all but the conventional nocturne section of his 
suite. Not that Mr. Mason’s music is a dry, academic prod- 
uct. But, for all its fine fervor, and it is truly a rhapsody, 
it has firmness of form throughout its six short movements. 
Within this clear structure, the composer exercises the free- 
dom of thematic improvisation in the piano part. Mr. 
Mason is no mere imitator or adapter in his use of Oriental 
tone color; rather does one feel that he has assimilated typ- 
ical musical idioms of the East, and has given them forth 
again in terms of self-expression. He played the piano 
part in the true musicianly spirit of inspired impromptu, 
and at the end was again and again recalled by applause.” 

The reviewer of the Globe stated: “Stuart Mason played 
the piano part in his own ‘Rhapsody on a Persian Air’ at 
yesterday’ s Symphony Orchestra concert. The composer- 
pianist was warmly applauded at the end of what proved 
to be an_ unusually imaginative and stimulating American 
composition. It is based on a Persian tune to be found in 
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BANQUET IN HONOR OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY OF MR, AND MME, VITTORILO 
ARIMONDI HELD IN CHICAGO ON SUNDAY, DECEMBER 10 
Left to right: Herman Devries, Ettore Ruffo, Giuseppe Alberghini, Dr. Effie Lobdell, Francesco Daddi, Adele Ruth 


stein, Nicola Lo Franco, Margie Leblanc, Vito Cuttone, Pearl Lloyd, Paul Menn, Mrs, Rene Devries, Giacomo Rimini, 


Serena Swabacker, Rene Devries, Muriel McCormick, Dr. Rudolf Menn, Rosa Raisa, Harold MeCormich Ume. Vit 
torio Arimondi, Vittorio Arimondi, Mme. Rudolf Menn, Maestro Giorgio Polacco, Mrs. Herman Devries, Roumanian 
Consul John Popovici and Olga Menn. (Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry Co.) 


Franco, Mr. and Mrs. Rene Devries and Dr. Effie L Lob 


: .. an = : 
Arimondis Celebrate Silver Anniversary dell. Speeches were made by Mr. McCormick, Dr. Menn, 
On Sunday evening, December 10, Vittorio Arimondi Vito Cuttone, Muriel McCormick, Giorgio Polacco and Vit 
and his wife, Aurelia Arimondi, celebrated their twenty torio Arimondi. At the reception and dance were also 


fifth wedding anniversary with a banquet, followed by a noticed Mr. and Mrs. Tito Schipa and the younger brother 
reception in the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, of Mr. Schipa, Dr. Thomas, Mrs. Florence French, Mrs 
Chicago. At the banquet the guests were Dr. and Mrs. Burke, Mrs. Funk, Mrs. Chaminey, Violet Ehrman, Anita 
Rudolph Menn, Paul and Olga Menn, Harold McCormick Hoffman, Constantin Nicolay, Maria Claessens, Edward 
and his daughter Muriel, Vito Cuttone, Giorgio Polacco, Johnson, Alva de Fillippi, Mary Siegler, Lydia Van Gil 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Mrs. Swabacker, Ettore den, Esther Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter, Dr. Killeen 
Ruffo, Francesco Daddi, Pearl Lloyd, Mary Leblanc, Adele Alice Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Born, Mrs. McFarland, and many 
Ruthstein, the Roumanian consul John Popovici, Signor others, all of whom wished the happy and popular coupk 
Alberghini, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries, Nicolo Lo many more years of happy married lif 


Woollett’s ‘History of Music,’ a plaintive Oriental melody. Milan Lusk Removes to Permanent Studio 

Mr. Mason has treated his theme sympathetically, with no Milan Lusk, Czecho-Slovak violinist, and former pupil 
display of contrapuntal erudition.” of Ottokar Sevcil, ‘who recently returned from Chicago 
_ To the critic of the Boston Traveler Mr. Mason’s music 4.4 temporarily located at 206 West 9th Street, has s 
is “of truly Oriental flavor both in theme and rhythm; odd cured a permanent studio at 718 West 178th Street, New 
in orchestral design, it, proved itself a work well worth york (suite 63), where he will devote part of his time to 
hearing again. Enthusiastically accepted by the audience, teaching, Mr. Lusk has been booked for many concerts 


the applause which Mr. Mason received showed the warmth 


in and near New York City during the present season 
of appreciation felt for his efforts. He, himself, played salt : 5 P yi 


the piano part. ae : . 
ne i J Malkin Recital, January 9 
° ° xe ° Manfred Malkin, well known pianist, will give a recital 
> a P¢ ¢ ¢ . : ¢ , zg 
Adelina Patti Noar to Sing at the Dennis at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, January 9. His pre 
On January 5 Adelina Patti Noar will sing at the gram will include compositions by Bach-Liszt, Beethoven 
Dennis in Atlantic City, N. J. Schumann, Mendelssohn and Debussy 











TED SHAWN 


Announces the opening of a New York Studio of 


DENISHAW 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 


EIGHTY WEST FORTIETH STREET 








ERSONAL instruction under TED SHAWN and assistant teachers. Classes now 

forming and Mr. SHAWN is now available for private lessons. Special em- 

phasis is being placed upon producing individual dancers for New York produc- 
tions. Original dances created and costumed to meet individual needs 





For information regarding rates of classes and private lessons write or telephone 


MABEL R. BEARDSLEY, Manager 


lelephone : Longacre 7233 EIGHTY WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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DECEMBER 19 


The Trio Classique 
Aeolian Hall, the first appear- 
composed of Celia Schiller, 
violinist, and John Mundy, 
presented before a capacity house. It was an 
evening of music par excellence, which never fell below a 
high level—music of beautiful tone and of phrasing. The 
program consisted of the C major trio, Brahms, and “Five 
a Holiday,” by Goossens (presented in New 
York for the first time) and the F major trio by Saint- 
ens These artists are worthy of having their names 
among musicians of the highest order 


DECEMBER 20 
Nina ’ 


Nina Tarasova, who, in her several seasons in New 

rk, has built up a distinct following for her programs 
f Russian folk songs given in costume, ventured for the 
first time on Tuesday evening, December 20, at the Town 
Hall, to include some art songs from the standard repertory 
lhe middle group was made up of an aria from Purcell’s 
O, How Murmured 


(On Monday evening, at 
ince of the Trio Classique, 


ianist; Maurice Kaufman 


llist, was 


impressions of 


laced 


larasova 


Dido's Lament,” in English; Liszt's 
He,” in French; Rubinstein’s “My Gentle Rose,” and Mous- 
regsky’s “Mushrooms.” This group was a convincing dem 


much the art of this singer has broad- 
The long legato of the Purcell aria 
and there was fine singing in 


tration of how 
ned and improved 
vas splendidly maintained, 


the thoroughly interesting and little known Liszt song. Her 
first group was devoted to folk songs of five nations—Russia, 
Greece, Ireland, France and Judea, The best of these were 
The Rainy Day Has Come” (Russian-Caucasian) and the 
Yiddish “Little Sorele’s Lamb,” both in clever arrangements 
by Lazare Saminsky To end with, she returned to her 
nuttons, so to say, singing a group of five Russian folk 


ongs, the themes of which have been introduced by famous 
Russian composers in their works. The most effective of 
these was the “Dance Song,” which has been employed both 
hy Moussorgsky and Glinka 

[here was an audience of good size among which were 
many of Mme. Tarasova’s countrymen. At the end of the 
program they would not leave, crowding around thé plat 
form and calling for favorite folk songs, and the little 
nger, attired in a gorgeous native costume of gold, sang 
ong after song until she was tired 

[he assisting artist was Yasha Bunchuk, a cellist of most 
lecided talent. Gregory Ashman, at the piano for him, fur- 
nished much better accompaniments than Mme. Tarasova 
got from Lazar Weiner. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Despite the prevailing holiday spirit, a very large audience 
ittended the fourth concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski conductor, in Carnegie Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, December 20 rhe program comprised the 
Brandenburg concerto No. 2, in F (Bach); symphony No. 
13, in G major (Haydn), and symphonic suite, “Schehera- 
zade” (Rimsky-Korsakoff ) 

All of these Mr. Stokowski presented 
customed musicianship, authority, color and 
ional balance, for which this organization 
lamous 

Regarding the Bach concerto, the following is quoted 
from the program notes: “For this performance Mr. Stow- 
kowski uses an edition of his own based in the main upon 
Bach's original score. He divides the cruelly difficult solo 
trumpet part, as Mott! did in his well known arrangement, 


with the ac- 
exceptional 
has become 


between two instruments, and transposes certain passages 
to a lower octave. 
bassoons, and horns as Mottl did, 
string parts to fill out the figured ‘bass ; 


added bowing marks; and, 
Bach scored for flute, oboe, 
cembalo) has used only strings to fill out the figured bass.” 
The symphony was admirably played, 
largo, in which Mr. Stokowski infused much warmth. 
The performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” 
suite by Mr. 
further comment. 


among the auditors. 


art in the United States. 


Mount Holyoke Christmas Choral Concert 


One hundred sweet voiced and tuneful choristers from 
Mount Holyoke College gave an evening of Christmas 
hymns and carols at Aeolian Hall on the evening of De- 
program was made up entirely of old 
Christmas carols and hymns arranged in a sequence depict- 
Most of them were sung unaccompanied, 
organ and 
No encores were given, except in the carol of the 
“Bring a Torch, Jeanette 
received with such enthusiasm that 


cember 20. The 


ing the holy birth. 
although several had the assistance of harp, 
cello 
Russian children and the 
Isabella,” which were 
they had to be repeated. 


carol, 


It was a great treat to hear these fresh young voices, 


and there were representatives among them even from 
Japan. They showed good training, although at times 
the singing of the altos was a little ragged. The attack 


was splendid, and they were 
mson, 
work, They sang all their music with 
seemed to be enjoyine themselves very much. 
Altogether it proved a most enjoyable program. 


The organ selections were beautifully played by William 
i Holt, of 


Churchill Hammond. and the harp by Mildred J. 
the class of 1923. The program follows: 


Organ——Pasteele «602 kicvscccccccocdosevecess 
William ( ‘hurchill Hammond 
Carols: 
A Babe Is Born (Fifteenth Century Style). Von Holst 
While By My Sheep (17th Century Style) .German 


From Heaven High The Angels Come (14th Ce entury Style), 


Angels We Have Heard on High (13th Century “Style) 





Organ-—Shepherds on the Field....... 
Carols 
Shepherds! Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep....... Besancon 
Berceuse de I'Enfant Jesu.............+5- Gevaert 
Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabeila.......... . Saboly 
a RT TPIT TT hirer tT Saboly 
Ye Who Have Vain Fears...........-. . Old French 
Organ—Pastorale ; eo oe idk old eme baat s .. Karg-Elert 
Choral March ‘ 
Harp—Paraphrase Cantique de Noel.........6--csseeeevees Pinto 
Carols: 
Tryste Noel (18th Century .- Bullard 
What Child Is This?..... English 
Stille Nacht ...... vie thouh sean Sia? vee tet Old German 
ee | PE PPE EEE ES ETEET OO NT PUERTTT EEE Harker 
cesses Dubois 


March of the Magi.. ceeded tases 
Carols: 

Carol of the Russian Children............... F 

Still Grows the Evening Over Bethlehem Town.. 

Come All Ye Shepherds..........0++eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Choir and Audience—Adeste Fidelis 


DECEMBER 21 


Moszkowski Benefit Concert 
(See page 21) 


But instead of adding parts for clarinets, 
he has amplified the 
has occassionally 
doubled in the tutti the parts for solo flute and oboe; has 
in the slow movement (which 
violin solo, violoncello and 


particularly the 


Stokowski and his orchestra requires no 
Whenever heard under the baton of this 
great leader it invariably creates a feeling of satisfaction 
Although still a young man, Mr. Sto- 
kowski has done much to enhance the standard of musical 


ably handled by Miss Dick- 
who deserves most of the credit for their successful 
enthusiasm and 


. Bach 


by Dickinson 
Malling 


rom White Russia 
.Old Bohemian 
Old Bohemian 





What Chicago Thought 
of WALDO GELTCH on 


December 13, 1921 


He showed scholarship, a classic style 
and clean technique.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Chicago Daily News. 
He plays well. A good tone, under- 
standing of the music and interpreta- 
tive feeling. 

—Karleton Hackett, Evening Post. 


A tone of much sweetness. A respect 
for his instrument. AUDIENCE 
LIKED HIM. 

—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal. 
Adequate technique. <A_ violinistic 
acrobat in Wieniawski’s Russian 
Carneval.—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American. 

Played with good taste. 
—Edw. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 
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DECEMBER 23 
Dmitri Dobkin 


Dmitri Dobkin, Russian tenor, made a very favorable 
impression at his first Aeolian Hall recital, December 23. 
He presented an interesting program and was heartily re- 
ceived by the large nudience. Mr. Dobkin has a voice of 
appealing quality and sings with innate refinement of style 
and feeling. His songs, mostly Russian, were well selected 
and well suited to his style. “Don Juan’s Serenade” was 
repeated and the audience would have had a repetition of 
the “Masked Ball” aria if it could have had its way. This 
he gave with fine emphasis and rhythm, and with dramatic 
effect. He sings all his songs with intelligence and sin- 
ceritv, and conveys the meaning of the text to his hearers. 
His first appearance here was with the Philharmonic last 
season. Jacques Wolfe supported him with artistic ac- 
companiments. 

The program follows : 





BO DE eee oe ty ee ee ee Pere R. Gliere 
DEUS DROWOTE OC TONGS ive cr ecccct vows vcesccrsess tone R. Gliere 
Se cous. eis oe deisee'bekdess We eeleceed R. Gliere 


Ln Ak ee Ks dba nie ees hdcencneess cee baresodsoul R. Gliere 
ee Be BR GE 6 od i icaviddateavocuvecbecshen% Giordano 
Hebrew Chant ceca Candee caver hcnkent Glazounoff 
Zuleika’s Song Rimsky-Korsakoft 
When We Sat Together... ....ccccccccccccccss 
TPN SOG COE, oa oo ya's 00.0045 ida babes io 
Ace from Masked Ball 
i'd Wish to Di 
Aubade 
Tarantelle 


wie Tschaikowsky 
beswteneda mores 





DECEMBER 24 


Richard Strauss Recital: 
Soloist 

Strauss gave the second of his three intimate recitals at 
the Town Hall on December 24, assisted by Elena Ger- 
hardt, mezzo soprano. Fifteen songs were sung and sev 
eral of the m had to be repeated, these being “Caecilie” and 

“Morgen,” and among those that evidently found especial 
favor with the audience were “Wie Sollten wir geheim sic 
halten” and “Heimliche Aufforderung.” The program in 
cluded, besides the ones mentioned, some of Strauss’ most 
famous lyrics, and they were given with rare charm and 
understanding, arousing much enthusiasm with the good 
sized audience. 

Certainly Strauss is a splendid song composer. The day 
may even come when his fame will rest rather on his songs 
than on his great orchestra pieces. The songs, at least, 
are clear, simple, melodic, effective. There is in them none 
of the se rmonizing of the symphonic poems, none of the 
modernistic experimental phase that breaks those poems into 
doubtful bits. Nowhere is Strauss’ mastery better shown 
than in these simple songs. With such a fund of melody as 
he possesses one wonders why he wrote so much music 
in his operas and orchestra pieces that is not melodic in the 
same sense at all. 


DECEMBER 25 


Artur Schnabel 

A fairly large number of people arranged their Christ 
mas dinners so that they could go to Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, December 25, and hear the American 
debut of Artur Schnabel, pianist, who played the Schu 
mann fantasie, Schubert B major sonata, and the Brahms 
F minor sonata, a formidable program for Christmas or 
any other day. Mr. Schnabel is not one who plays to the 
gallery; he is pre-eminently a musician, Technic he has in 
plenty; better still he has an infinite dynamic range, from 
the softest pianissimo to a full powerful fortissimo that 
does not pound through the piano. For cantabile passages 
he has a beautiful, smooth singing tone, and in interpre 
tation impeccable taste is his. In fact, he proved that the 
reputation which he won in Europe many years ago as one 
of the foremost pianists of the day is entirely justified 
Whether the very heavy programs which he insists on 
playing—his next recital is all Beethoven—will win him 
favor with American audiences remains to be seen. 


Fedor Chaliapin 


Even the huge auditorium of the Hippodrome could not 
accommodate all those who wanted to hear the concert 
given Sunday evening, December 25, by Chaliapin, assisted 
by Josef Stopak, violinst; Nicholas Levienne, cellist, and 
Leo Berdichevsky, pianist. And it was a capacity house 
which cheered itself hoarse and would have kept the artist 
there all night if it could have had its way apparently, for 
it took the lifting of the great curtain to convince it fin 
ally that there was to be no more. Even then the crowd 
dispersed slowly. Following a long-established custom, 
Chaliapin announced the numbers from the platform as he 
sang them, and the audience was requested to follow the 
text as printed in English in the little booklets containing 
his repertory which were distributed. One of the best 
things he did, and one which aroused his auditors to frantic 
approbation, was the familiar “Two Grenadiers” to the 
music of Schumann. It was sung with a martial swing 
and all the marvelous vocal power for which the name of 
this great singer is so justly celebrated. His final number 
was the satirical “Mephisto’s Song of the Flea” of Mous 
sorgsky which he sang as an encore. 

Mr. Stopak contributed the Nardini concerto in E minor, 
Juon’s berceuse, the Cui “Orientale,” and a mazurka of 
Wieniawski. The audience liked his excellent tone, his 
artistic interpretations, and his modest personality, and he 
was recalled many times. 

Mr. Levienne’s programmed numbers were the Chopin- 
Reinecke nocturne and Popper’s “Serenade Espagnole.” 





Elena Gerhardt 


Sari Eissner 

Sari Eissner, winner of the Seligman prize, as well as 
a former pupil of Rafael Joseffy, gave a piano recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, December 25. This 
young artist possesses much talent and gives every promise 
for a brilliant future. She played numbers by Mozart, 
Weber, Liszt, Chopin, Balakireff, as well as her own 
“Roumanian Ciocarlia.” Her work was well received. 

Jacques Amado, tenor, assisted. He gave two groups 
comprising numbers by Donizetti, Nutile, Puccini, Tschai 
kowsky, Burleigh and Verdi. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO REVIVES SEVERAL OLD GRAND 
OPERA FAVORITES WITH PLEASING RESULTS 


“Faust” Proves Fine Vehicle for Edith Mason and Muratore—Galli-Curci Duplicates Her First Great Triumphs in 
“Traviata,” with Schipa and Schwarz Also Scoring Success—‘“Aida” Repeated—First Performance of “Romeo 
and Juliet” Brings Debut of Rocca and Return of Margery Maxwell—‘“Lucia” and “Tosca” 


Chicago, Ill, December 24, 1921.—The fifth week of the 
opera brought forth several old favorities, the first taking 
place on Monday evening, when Gounod’s “Faust” was 
given its first hearing of the present season. 

“Faust,” DeceMBER 19, 

Gounod’s “Faust” is always a reliable old warhorse that 
will bring, when well presented, as much enjoyment to this 
generation as it did to others. When badly given it irri- 
tates one’s nerves more distressfully than the majority of 
the older operas. The performance under review was a 
mixture of both. It had excellent parts and also some 
very vulnerable ones. It was a sort of a lame presenta- 
tion—something was lacking in making it one of the big 
evenings of the season. True, Muratore and Edith Mason, 
as Faust and Marguerite, respectively, were all that could 
be desired, but it is true also that the same cannot be stated 
of the work of Hector Dufranne as “Valentine,” nor of 
Georges Baklanoff as “Mephisto.” Speaking of the latter, 
it seems strange—nay, even queer—that this excellent Rus- 
sian baritone is still the sole possessor of this basso role, 
especially when the company boasts of two such excellent 
l’rench basses as Paul Payan and Edouard Cotreuil. Why 
not try them both in futur: performances and then if their 
work should not prove satisfactory give back the part to 
Mr. Baklanoff, but, at least, give them a chance? Try out 
first one, then the other! 

The bright spots in the performance were the “Salut 
demeure,” sung by Muratore, and the “Jewel Song” by 
Edith Mason, and also “The Flower Song,” by Irene Pav- 
loska, who was a delightful “Siebel.” Polacco conducted. 

“Traviata,” DECEMBER 20. 

Chicago, the real discoverer of Mme. Galli-Curci's 
worth, welcomed once more its find in one of her best 
roles—that of “Violetta” in Verdi’s “Traviata! Due 
probably to the vociferous reception given her by her 
numerous admirers, she was at first handicapped by an ex- 
cusable degree of nervousness, which made her singing of 
the “Sempre libera” and the “Ah, fors e lui” less effective, 
but afterwards she was once more Galli-Curci. The diva 
was the recipient of a series of ovations, which grew after 
each act, and after the second she was presented with huge 
baskets of American beauties before the footlights. Galli- 
Curci is the spoiled child of Chicago. She is loved here as 
is probably no other singer; she can do whatever she 
pleases and the contentment of her listeners is always 
boundless. She loves Chicago, too, and she shows it. Her 
charming personality was again apparent on this occasion 
and her winning ways made a charming appeal to her 
listeners. The opera season is now at its zenith with Galli- 
Curci back at home. 

Schipa was the young “Germont,” a role in which he has 
been heard always to great advantage, but probably never 
to such as at this performance. His silvery tones blended 
admirably with those of Galli-Curci; thus, the various duets 
were entrancing to the ear. In his solo numbers he cap- 
tivated his auditors completely by the beauty of his song, 
lis masterly interpretation and his impeccable delivery. 
Well costumed, with the exception of the wearing of gloves 
in “Violetta’s” death chamber, Schipa was a youthful and 
elegant adolescent. He was feted to the echo and richly 
deserved was his success. Joseph Schwarz was the 
“Germont, Sr.” Now then, without wishing to be over- 
enthusiastic in praising this baritone, it must be stated 
that in this role he is incomparable. Schwarz is a big 
artist and this means a great deal—an artist to his finger 
tips, a master mind, an exceptional man, a unique figure, 
a tremendous personality and above all, a remarkable singer 
and actor. In praising Schwarz’s “Germont, Sr.,” so 
effusively, this reporter only pays him the same tribute that 
was accorded him by every one in the audience, not only 
after “Di Provenca il mar,” which ended amidst thunder- 
ous applause which completely stopped the performance for 
over a minute, but also when he came alone before the cur- 
tain to receive a demonstration such as only a few stars 
have ever received at the hands of the Chicago public. 
Mr. Schwarz has won the affection of this auditor inas- 
much as he derives from his singing great contentment. 
Schwarz has also the pathetic note that grips your heart, 
the note of joy that accelerates the pulse, the note also of 
genuineness that belongs solely to spontaneous artists, to 
real singers of whom the world knows but a few. 

Constantin Nicolay was once more the reliable old 
“Doctor.” Words of praise also are due Alice D’Herma- 
noy and Jose Mojica, who gave prominence to their small 
roles. Special words of praise must be mentioned for the 
snlendid manner in which the ballet, arranged by  Pavley 
and Oukrains‘cy, was performed by these terpsichorean 
artists, their assistants and part of the corps de ballet. 

It would be insufficent to state that Polacco conducted, as 
he did much more than that. He infused into the old score 
his whole powerful self and the results obtained by his 
orchestra were such as to call only for sunerlative. His 
reading of the last act was emotional and the tragic note 
of the drama was brought out effectively. 

“Awa,” DECEMBER 21. 

On Wednesday evening, December 21, “Aida” was re- 
peated with the usual cast, including, in the leads, Raisa, 
Rimini, Pattiera, Lazzari, Van Gordon and Cotreuil with 
Ferrari at the conductor’s desk. 

“RoMEO AND JuLiet,” DECEMBER 22, 

The first performance this season of “Romeo and Juliet” 
was a triumph for Muratore and Edith Mason in the lead- 
ing roles. This opera served also for the re-entree of Al- 
fred Maguena as Mercutio, and for the debut of Antonio 
Rocca as Tybald, and also for the first appearance this 
season of Margery Maxwell. 

Lucien Muratore, in glorious fettle, sang admirably and, 
though his Romeo is an old acquaintance here, it is doubtful 
if he has ever scored as heavily as on this occasion, and 
his triumph was in every respect deserved. Gorgeously 
costumed, he gave a remarkable portrayal of the young 
lover. A splendid actor, his every gesture as a master 
pose; thus this tenor is the romantic artist par excellence. 


As Romeo he is unique—a giant in a part which he has 
made practically his own and which will remain in the 
repertory of the Chicago Opera as long as Muratore con- 
tinues as a member of the company. His singing through- 
out the opera was entrancing, his tones magnificent, his 
phrasing impeccable; likewise his intonation, and from the 
beginning to the end of the opera he was the potent factor 
in the success of the night. After the duel scene, he was 
recalled innumerable times before the curtain to receive his 
just due at the hands of the frenzied audience, which after 
the final scene was on the verge of hysterics, so poignant 
was Muratore’s singing and acting—an evening to be writ- 
ten in golden letters in Muratore’s American career. 

If Muratore shone with such eclat, Edith Mason scin- 
tillated also as Juliet. She not only sang the “Waltz 
Song” with telling effect, but also all through the course of 
the evening her voice enchanted the ear. Although enthu- 
siastically received since the beginning of the season by the 
public and press alike, Miss Mason is not as yet given the 
predominant place her art so well deserves, as she is a star 
among stars and her singing again provoked riots of enthu- 
siasm. This distinguished and brilliant American song- 
stress has the distinct advantage of knowing how to color 
her tones to represent the different moods of a part; thus 
her Juliet of the first act was vocally that of a little girl, 
but through happiness and love it acquired a warm tinge in 
the balcony scene, and in the nuptial room it had an en- 
thralling quality, and finally, in the death scene, the note 
of pathos and tenderness gripped the heart. A remarkable 
exhibition of the difficult art of bel canto was that which 
Mason projected over the footlights and this to the great 
enjoyment of the connoisseurs. Histrionically, too, she was 
highly efficient. She was also, with the exception of her 
first costume, beautifully dressed and regal to the eye. 

Alfred Maguenat, much missed during the previous sea- 
son, came back home with a greatly improved vocal equip- 
ment. He sang delightfully the “Queen Mab” aria, with 
the refinement always expected from this most capable 
artist. His acting was on a par.of excellence with his sing- 
ing; thus his first performance of the season was in every 
respect highly satisfactory and he shared with the two stars 
in the first honors of the evening. Paul Payan was the 
Friar. Hampered by a bad cold, he labored valiantly and 
came out of the ordeal with flying colors, even though here 
and there the tone was somewhat blurred. 

Margery Maxwell was good to look upon as the Page; 
Stefano and she sang with telling effect the serenade, which 
won her rounds of plaudits, Constantin Nicolay was a well 
voiced Duke; Antonio Rocca, the Tybald, due to well com- 
prehensible nervousness, was not heard at his best, so com- 
ment of his work is deferred until his next appearance. 
Maria Claessens was an excellent Gertrude, and Civai a 
meritorious Gregorio. Polacco was at the conductor’s desk 
and no more need be said as to the work of the orchestra 
under his flexible and authentic baton. The staging by 
Jacques Coini was excellent. 

“Lucia,” DECEMBER 24 (MATINEE). 

Mme. Galli-Curci made her second appearance of the 
season in “Lucia” on Saturday afternoon. Others in the 
cast were Schipa, Rimini, Lazzari, Oliviero, Mojica and 
Falco. Pietro Cimini conducted. Review of this perform 
ance is deferred until next week, due to the holidays. 

“Tosca,” DeceEMBER 24 (EVENING). 

On Saturday night “Tosca” had another hearing with 
Raisa in the title role. The diva was ably supported by 
Pattiera, Trevisan, Oliviero, Nicolay, Civai and Falco. Fer- 
rari conducted. RENE Devries. 


Muzio Evening Ends Mexican Season 


Mexico City, Mexico, December 12, 1921.—No more pop- 
ular artist has ever visited Mexico than Claudia Muzio, 
whose final appearance of this season occurred on Saturday 
evening, December 10. The huge auditorium of the Espe- 
ranza Iris Theater was crowded from pit to dome by her 
loyal admirers, who had paid regular opera prices to hear 
this beloved artist. This alone speaks for the popularity 
which Miss Muzio enjoys in this city, as the theater was 
seldom filled during the recent opera season. 

Muzio’s whole program, the first half of which took the 
form of a costume recital, was admirably chosen to show 
the artistry of this great soprano. Her opening number 
was the aria from the first act of “Traviata.” Her charm- 
ing appearance in the costume of Violetta, as well as the 
exquisite style in which she sang this number, completely 
captivated her audience, and at the close of the aria she was 
accorded a veritable ovation. Other numbers of the first 
half included “La Man Morta’”’ from “Andrea Chenier,” 
perhaps the opera in which Muzio scored her gretatest suc- 
cess in Mexico, and the aria from the fourth act of “Trova- 
tore.” 

The second part of the program was more in the charac- 
ter of a recital, The first number, “Depuis le jour,”from 
“Louise,” was sung in a most superb manner. Another in- 
teresting selection was an aria from the opera “ Mandra- 
gora,” by Maestro Rafael Tello. The enthusiastic applause 
which greeted the close of this number was shared by the 
artist with the composer, who accompanied her at the piano 
for this number. They were forced to give an encore 
from another of the composer’s works. During the whole 
recital Muzio sang with great assurance, beauty of tone and 
supreme effect. She was forced to sing numerous encores. 
At the close the audience refused to leave the theater, ap- 
plauding and shouting “Viva Claudia Muzio” for fully fif- 
teen minutes. 

The orchestra which accompanied Miss Muzio during the 
first part of the program was under the capable direction of 
Maestro G. Cullucci who also played the piano accompani- 
ments in a most sympathetic and musicianly manner. The 
management of the concert is to be congratulated on the 
excellent manner in which everything was done. 

Ropert Grirritu. 


The Whitney Musicale Delights 


Myron W. Whitney, vocal pedagogue of Washington, 
D. C., is giving a series of interesting invitation musicales 
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at his studios. At the first of these, which took place 
recently, the soloists were Mrs. Bowie, Mrs. Louis Potter, 
Mrs, Campanole, Helen Howisen, Miss Platt, Mildred 
Hoover and Charles Tittmann. Special mention should be 
made of the fine work of Miss Howisen, who has studied 
only with Mr. Whitney and whose singing is a credit to his 
instruction. In two French songs she thoroughly delighted 
those who heard her. Mrs, Bowie sang the gay Musetta’s 
song from “La Boheme,” and Mrs. Campanole pleased in a 
group in English which included Hageman’s popular “At 
the Well.” The sweet voice and attractive personality of 
Miss Hoover lent additional charm to the group of English 
songs which were her contribution to the program’s success. 
A French song and an aria from “Faust” formed Miss 
Platt’s portion of the program. Mr. Tittmann, who is 
widely known as a Bach exponent par excellence, gave an 
interpretation of the familiar “Two Grenadiers,” which 
proved his ability as a dramatic singer. 


Henry McLaren Dead 


Henry McLaren, a stockholder and for thirty-six years 
with the Oliver Ditson Company of Boston, died Satur- 
day, December 17, at his home, 35 Cortes Street, Boston. 
Mr. McLaren was born in Charlottetown, P. E. I., in 1861 
He went to Boston as a young man, and entered the em- 
ploy of the Oliver Ditson Company. All of his time with 
this house had been spent in the musical merchandise de 
partment, and durine the past ten years he had been its 
manager. Mr. McLaren had been ill for a week with pneu- 
monia. He was a bachelor. The funeral was held Monday 
from the hom: of his brother, Nathaniel G, McLaren, 46 
Frederic Avenue, Bedford, Mass, 





Marshal Foch 


Appreciation of 


Phoebe Crosby 





At the 
Marshal Foch at the Vanderbilt Hotel, De 
cember 13th, by the American Legion, Miss 


Janquet and Reception tendered to 


Crosby was asked to sing by Major De 
Marshal Foch’s staff. 
panied by Lieut. Soubjon (a French Blue 


Merrier of Accom 
Devil), Miss Crosby sang the “Tosca” aria 
and a group of French songs, to the delight 
of the visiting guests. 

manifested by 


Marked appreciation was 


General Pershing, Mr. Vanderbilt, who en- 
tertained, and a signed photograph of Mar 
shal Foch, suitably inscribed, is among Miss 


Crosby’s most cherished possessions. 


Exclusive direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W 45 St. New York 
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MONTREAL CEREMONY FOR 
UNKNOWN ITALIAN SOLDIER 
Vasa Prihoda Warmly Received—His Majesty's Canadian 
Grenadier Guards Band Popular—Scotti and San Carlo 
Opera Companies Delight Many—Numer- 
ous Recitals 
Montreal, Can., December 3, 1921.—An impressive and 
r ceremony took place at the Basilica, November 4, 


the Unknown Italian Soldier who had fallen in the 
eat war. Representatives of allied governments, of allied 
organizations, of Italian societies, and a large 


nber of private citizens assisted a* a Pontifical requiem 
Bishop George Gauthier. Perosi’s requiem 
vas given by the full choir, and the soloists for the 
Gaetano Tommasini, tenor, and Gaetano 
baritone, both leading artists of the San Carlo Opera 
in the city at the time. At the offer 
sang the “Pie Jesus,” by Stradella, 
lervent expression 


ng by 


which wa 
gnor Tommasini 


ne and 
Vasa Prinopa Recrrat 


large audience, at least a representative one, 
osed largely of musicians and of music levers, went to 
he St. Denis Theater on Staurday evening, November 26, 

ar the young Hungarian violinist, Vasa Prihoda, at his 


Montreal. His program was: Sonata in G 


it not a 
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minor, No. 3, Schubert; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; 
“On the Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn; “La Gitana,” Kreis- 
ler; “I Palpiti,’ Paganini, He was warmly received by 
the audience, which cheered and recalled him until he gave 
them several encores. “On the Wings of Song” he re- 
peated to the delight of all. The pianist and accompanist, 
Otto Eisen, played “Fantasie Impromptu,” Chopin, and 
“Tarantel la Napoli,” Leschetizky. This concert was under 
the direction of J. A. Gauvin. 
His Mayesty’s CANADIAN GrENADIER GUARDS Bann, 

The ever increasing popularity of His Majesty’s Cana- 
dian Grenadier Guards Band, J. J. Gagnier, conductor, was 
evident by the repeated applause it received at the first con- 
cert of its third season, held at His Majesty’s Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, November 6. The program was “Marche 
Heroique,” Saint-Saéns; “Andante Pastorale,” Verdi (flute, 
L. Gagnier; oboe, E. Gagnier; clarinet, A. Gagnier). This 
number was delightfully rendered. Then came first sym- 
phony, C major, Beethoven; three symphonic dances, op. 
64, Grieg, and the overture to “The Mastersingers,” Wag- 
ner, and encores. 

Scotti Opera CoMPANY PERFORMANCES. 

The Scotti Opera Company gave three very successful 
performances at the St. Denis Theater, beginning on Fri- 
day evening, October 28, with Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” 
the principal roles being taken by Olga Carrara as Manon; 
Antonio Scotti, as Lescaut; Jose Palet as Des Grieux. For 
Saturday matinee Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was given, with 
Queena Mario as Mimi; Joseph Hislop, Rodolfo; Riccardo 
Stracciari, Marcello; Louis D’Angelo, Schaunard; Anna 
Roselle, Musetta. On Saturday evening there was Puc- 
cini’s “La Tosca,” with Alice Gentle as Floria Tosca; Jose 
Palet, Mario Cavaradossi; Antonio Scotti, Baron Scarpia. 
All shared in bringing these performances up to exceptional 
merit. In “La Tosca” Alice Gentle sang and filled her part 
in a distinguished manner. Joseph Hislop was_ highly 
praised by all. The orchestra, which had been reinforced 
by Montreal musicians, was very good, the conductors, 
Genaro Papi and Fulgenzio Guerrieri, being applauded tor 
their delightful work. It was under the management of 
Evelyn Boyce. 

San Carto Plays Week’s ENGAGEMENT. 


Beginning on Monday evening, October 31, the San 
Carlo Opera Company opened a one week’s engagement with 
two matinees at the St. Denis Theater, under the manage- 
ment of J. W. Gauvin. The operas given were “La Tosca,” 
“La Boheme,” “Carmen,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Travi- 
ata,” “Faust,” “Thais” and “Il Trovatore.” Esther Ferra- 
bini, who is very popular here, came as a guest artist for 
“Carmen,” which role she gave better than ever. By her 
numerous admirers she was presented with a beautiful bas- 
ket of roses, Josephine Lucchese’s pure and delightful 
voice is a treat, and after her singing of the beautiful lyric 
music written for Violetta (“La Traviata”) she was cheered 
by the audience. Another guest artist, Anna Fitziu, was at 
her best in “Thais,” and she was loudly applauded. In the 
ever popular “Il Trovatore,” Bianca Saroya, as Leonora, 
did remarkably well, and Nina Frascani, as Azucena, was 
exceptionally good. Among the men the most prominent 
were Pietro Corallo, Gateano Tommasini, Joseph Royer, 
Arnold Becker, Romeo Boscacci and Gaetano Viviano. The 
San Carlo was well and deservedly encouraged this year. 
With better voices and with strikingly beautiful costumes 
and stage settings, it was a great improvement on former 
productions, The orchestra also was better and had two 
conductors, Carlo Peroni and Arturo Papalardo. The pro- 
ceeds of Monday night’s performance of “La Tosca” were 
given by the management to the fund for the blind veterans 
of Italy. 


Sopute Brastau In REcIrtAt. 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, gave a good program at her re 
cital on Monday evening, November 7, in the St. Denis 
Theater. Among her best numbers were “Berceuse,” by 
Moussorgsky, and “My Li’l Bateau,” by Lily Strickland.” 
Miss Braslau, by reading translations of her Russian Songs, 
gave double pleasure to her hearers. She was well ap- 
plauded. Ethel Cave-Cole was an exceptional accompanist. 

Efrem Zimbalist gave a violin recital to a very appre- 
ciative and responsive audience in the St. Denis Theater 
on Monday evening, November 14. His program, rendered 
with a warmth of feeling and strength, consisted of a suite 
in A minor, Sinding; concerto, Schelling; “Havanaise,” 
Saint-Saéns; “Caprice,” Saint-Saéns-Ysaye; fantasy on 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d'Or,” Zimbalist. Harry Kauf- 
man was a remarkable accompanist. 


New York SyMpHony OrcHEstRA CONCERTS, 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch, gave two concerts at the St. Denis 
Theater, the first on Friday evening, November 11. The 
program consisted of the “Freischutz” overture, Weber ; 
symphony in D minor, César Franck; andante and varia- 
tions (strings) of the quartet in A, op, 18; trio for two 


hautbois and English horns; Beethoven; “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” Saint-Saéns; “Le concert sur l'eau, Alfredo 
Casella: overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo. At the second 


concert, the Saturday matinee, a program of Wagnerian 
music from “Rienzi,” “The Mastersingers,” “Lohengrin,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “Parsifal,” “The Valkyrie” and 
“Tannhauser” was given. Both concerts were well patron- 
ized and Mr. Damrosch had to come to the front several 
times to acknowledge the applause. J. A. Gauvin was the 
local manager. 
Notes. 

Emilio de Gogorza sang in Montreal November 29, at the 
St. Denis Theater. His concert was held for the benefit of the 
St. Justine Hospital for Children. This concert was under 
the management of Louis H. Bourdon. of ate 

In the death of Lady Laurier, widow of the late Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, which occurred lately in Ottawa, Canada loses 
one of its most devoted patrons of music. Lady Laurier, 
herself a pianist, always befriended the young students, and 
many of her young protegés have come forward in the ar- 
tistic sphere. At here home in Ottawa, she often gave 
musical entertainments, where young artists and promising 
pupils were always invited. Eva Gauthier, now a promt- 
nent artist, is one of the best known among the number. 

Renee D'Amour, a young lady violinist and assistant pro- 
fessor at the McGill Conservatorium of Music, who has 
gone to Paris to further her musical studies, is at present 
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working under Maurice Hayot, who was the professor of 
Poulet, of the celebrated Quartet, Poulet, of Paris. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, the widow of the well known 
American composer, will give a lecture-recital here on 
January 6 as the guest of the Ladies’ Delphic Club. 

Victor Herbert, the American composer and conductor, 
was the guest conductor at the Allen Picture Theater the 
week of November 6, with a program of his own music. 

Annette Lasalle, a young violinist of talent, has gone to 
New York for the winter to continue her studies there. 

The Elgar Choir, a new ladies’ choral society, has been 
formed under the direction of B. E. Chadwick. It will have 
a membership of about sixty and will give its services for 
the benefit of charitable institutions. 

Emile Roy, a young Canadian organist, at present organ- 
ist of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Church at Lewiston, Me., 
gave a recital at the Church of Notre Dame de Grace on 
Thursday evening, November 24, to a large audience. His 
program was very interesting and well rendered. 

The Chamberland String Quartet will give its first con- 
cert of the season in the Ritz-Carlton on January 20. 

Joseph Bonnet, organist, gave a recital in St. George’s 
Catholic Church, November 15. 

César Franck’s oratorio, “Les Beatitudes,” was given 
with great success at the St. Denis Theater, November 22, 
by the Brassard Choir, under the direction of A. J. Brassard, 
with a chorus of two hundred voices. 

The Dubois String Quartet will give its first concert of 
the season about the middle of January. M. J. M 


CLEVELAND STRING QUARTET 
PRESENTS NEW BLOCH WORK 


Quartet for Strings Repeated Before Chamber Music Society 
—D'Alvarez Soloist with Symphony Orchestra— 
Richard Strauss Appears 





_ Cleveland, Ohio, December 9, 1921.—The newly organ- 
ized Cleveland String Quartet made its first appearance at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sincere, November 23, 
the occasion being a reception to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Bloch, when for the first time was heard. Mr. Bloch’s 
latest composition, a quartet for strings. In response to a 
general request the quartet was repeated at the concert 
Tuesday evening before the Chamber Music Society. 

In a letter addressed to his friend, Alfred Pochon, the 
composer thus explains the poetical and _ philosophical 
meaning of his quartet: “This work is the direct expres- 
sion of my own feeling, of my own vision of the world; 
it is a part of my very life, a reflection of my joys and 
sufferings.” 

The composition is ultra-modern, the third movement, 
pastorale, being the one having the most clearly defined 
themes and a certain measure of sustained melody. But 
for one who expresses the profound and reverent admira- 
tion—-nay love—of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, it seems 
a strange product. Of melody there is none, and of disso- 
nance there is so much that one grows strained and restive 
under the lash of discord and restless rhythm. It is very 
disturbing and exciting music, and its persistent melan- 
choly is extremely depressing. 

Mr. Sokoloff, trom the press of symphony duties, has 
had to resign as first violinist of the quartet, and Louis 
Edlin, concertmaster of the symphony orchestra, has moved 
from the position of second violin into first place, while 
Carlton Cooley, who last year played the viola, takes Mr. 
Edlin’s place as second violin. The only new member is 
Samuel Lifschey, who plays viola. Victor de Gomez re- 
mains as cello player. 

The quartet as naw constituted presents a lovely ensem- 
ble and it gave a wonderful performance of the Bloch 
quartet, which called out the utmost virtuosity of the play- 
crs. Their playing seemed a labor of love, for Mr. Bloch 
has the happy faculty of inspiring the deepest respect for 
his musicianship and, by his entire absence of assumption, 
the warmest personal friendship. 

The only other number on the program was the Mozart 
quartet in D major, which preceded the new composition. 
It was played with the elegance, delicacy and grace that 
one associates with Mozart’s music. There was no evidence 
by any lack of smoothness, or finesse, that the organization 
was a new one. It was a performance to remember grate- 
fully, and with just the added filip of proprietary pride 
that causes members of the society to rejoice. 

D’ ALVAREZ WITH ORCHESTRA, 


The fifth program presented December 1 and 3 by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra called forth the most en- 
thusiastic approval from the large audience of any so far 
presented. While each movement of the Brahms symphony 
in D major was well received, the first and the third were 
stormily applauded, and at the close of the work Conductor 
Nikolai Sokoloff was recalled repeatedly and signalled his 
men to rise and receive their due. Mr. Sokoloff has grown 
much more mobile in his interpretations this year. There 
is perfect freedom, but with an elastic restraint that never 
oversteps the bounds of tonal balance. The Caucasian 
sketches of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff were given with a racial 
tange and rhythmic verve that is their peculiar prerogative. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez is possessed of a lovely contralto 
voice which she uses with skill and discretion. The “Chan- 
son Perpetuelle,” by Chausson, is a rather imposing com- 
position. On first hearing the orchestration, it seemed more 
important than the voice part. One found oneself almost 
forgetting the song, and this through no fault of the singer 
who brought out all there was to be brought out. She was 
most pleasing in the aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 
Here her vocalization was faultless. Her success was 
pronounced and only the dictum “no encores” prevented 
the audience from gaining the added numbers it desired, 

RicHARD STRAUSS APPEARS 


Those who went to the song recital, with Richard Strauss 
in the role of accompanist, found the occasion well worth 
while, for the Strauss songs are beautiful. Elizabeth 
Schumann is an accomplished singer with a clear mezzo 
soprano voice and she found instant favor with the audi- 
ence. Dr. Strauss of course was the perfect accompanist, 
but he refused to play a solo as he was begged to do 
and took no individual honors. He bore himself with fine 
dignity and utter modesty. Fifteen songs comprised the 
program, some new, some familiar, and several had to 
be repeated. M. B. P. 
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CULTURE OUT ON THE BORDER 


Pioneers Blended Genuine Love for Music 
with Intense Interest in the Workings of 
an Organist’s Feet 





By WILLIAM C. CARL 
Organist of the First Presbyterian Church, Director of the 
Guilmant Organ School 
(Reprinted from the Sun of December 14, 1921.) 

A wire from the American “Land of the Midnight Sun” 
once started me on a 12,000 mile trip to give inaugtiral re- 
citals on a new organ installed i in Dawson City, Alaska. 

In that far away land one naturally does not look for or 
expect a modern organ. However, the people in the “Inside 
of the World,” as they call themselves, want to enjoy as 
many of the good things as do those on the outside and 
demand the best. 

The midnight sun enables the shopkeepers up there to 
offer their wares twenty-four hours in the day. It was diffi- 
cult to keep appointments, as the brilliant sunshine was a 
deceiver as to the hour of the day or night. The theaters 
began late, the shows being announced in the street by a 

“crier” with a megaphone, who described the wonders of 
the performance to be given, standing in the street where 
the people would best hear. 

The northern people are progressive and fully alive to 
up to date methods. They are used to paying well for what 
they want. In summer they grow strawberries in flower 
pots and sell them for 10 cents a berry. They have their 
morning paper and pay 25 cents a copy for it. 

They wanted a pipe organ. Therefore, they sent to Can- 
ada and ordered one. They wanted organ concerts, and 
wired to New York for an organist. The organ was built 
by a well known firm and is an excellent instrument, con- 
taining the modern accessories one expects in this day. 

It was a costly experiment, as the freight charges in 
Alaska are 100 per cent., thus doubling the price paid for 
the instrument. The organ was placed in a leading church 
of the city and a library of organ mustc ordered from the 
States was installed at the same time. The good people of 
the Klondike region have gone there from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. One finds doctors, lawyers, artists, 
mechanics, tradespeople and representatives of virtually 
every stratum of life. 

Many had not heard either an organ or an orchestra for 
years. Their mad rush for gold had been uppermost in 
their minds and lives, and they were keen to hear the much 
heralded organ. Programs such as are offered in New York 
were listened to with rapt attention, followed by tremen- 
dous applause. They wanted the best. It was a pleasure to 
play for those who had for such a long time waited for 
what in former days had been theirs. Naturally there were 
many requests for favorite compositions which in the long 
ago had been heard in home towns. It was a joy to gratify 
such appreciation and bring back former memories 

Bach was encored. This speaks well for a peopie long 
separated from hearing the works of the great Johann 
Sebastian as well as the other master composers included 
in the lists played. 

When one considers the hardships and privations endured 
by their isolation from the rest of the world, the long cold 
winters coupled with the labor to secure the gold, this sur- 
vival and enthusiastic demonstration of a love for good 
music is an eloquent te stimonial of the important part music 
plays in the human heart. 

The same desire for the best in organ music is constantly 
in evidence in the Far West. I recently received a double 
encore after playing one of Bach’s fugues in a remote com- 
munity. There also the same programs as are presented 
here are demanded. 

Artists who do otherwise, who in fact attempt to “play 
down” to their audiences, cither in vocal or instrumental 
recitals, make a great mistake. I have frequently been told 
by men who did not look as though they knew much about 
music that when they wanted recitals they wanted good 
music. When they were willing to pay high prices for a 
celebrated performer from New York they did not wish to 
hear her sing some popular song or little ditty, but they de- 
sired to hear her in one of the arias by which she had won 
her success. 

In one town a prizefighte r arrived on the same train with 
me. A reporter from the local paper interviewed him and 
the same evening reported my recital. The phraseology used 
for the one was repeated in the other with amusing effects. 

In some little communities | have found that curiosity 
as to what an organ looks like and what sort of a person 
is an organist has much to do with the size of the audience. 

In one place I gave a recital in a hall where one-half of 
the audience was able to see mé seated at the instrument and 
could watch the foot work on the pedals. I was booked for 
a return engagement, and when I| arrived on that date I 
was told that they had so far been able only to sell such 
seats in the hall as commanded a view of the organist’s 
feet. Some genius on the concert committee of arrange- 
ments devised a scheme of arranging a number of mirrors 
so as to reflect a view of my feet while J sat at the instru- 
ment. When this was publicly announced the whole house 
was sold out, and I played my recital with my feet reflected 
from a glittering array of parlor mirrors which had been 
borrowed from the homes of music lovers. 

On another occasion a supply of cards advertising the 
recital had been sent in advance. The cards carried a pic- 
ture showing me seated at the keyboard of the organ and 
revealing its minute details. 

On arriving for the recital I was surprised at not seeing 
any of the cards on view. I inquired if they had arrived, 
and was assured that a had been received. 

The committee said that they had displayed them liberally 
throughout the city, but that the sight of the mechanism of 
an organ was such a novelty that residents of the town had 
begged that they be given to them, and had taken them 
home and framed them. The program was given before 
crowded houses, 


Mme. Calvé Here bie Recital Tour 


The return of Mme. Emma Calvé to this coun- 
try December 12 for a concert tour is an_ event 
that has aroused widespread interest both among those 
who cherish memories of her unrivalled performances 
bs the Metropolitan Opera House. and those others of 

a younger generation who have neyer heard her either 
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in opera or in concert. This interest now centers on 
the first New York appearance of this great diva for this 
season, which will take place at Carnegie Hall, Sunday af- 
ternoon, January 8. 

Previous to sailing for America, Mme. Calvé toured Eng- 
land in recital and was heard a number of times in London, 
where the critics were unanimous in praise of the superla- 
tive quality of her art and in their comments on the beauty 
of her. voice, which during the past few years has seemed to 
go through a process of rejuvenation. A farewell reception 
was given her by one of the leading clubs of the city, dur- 
ing which, in a speech, the hope was expressed that she 
would not stay long in America, but return soon to England 
for another tour. 





Facts About Irene Bonheur 

Critics are proverbially thought of as the inveterate 
enemies of singers. I can vouch for this belief, and add 
that they are not only thought of, but actually are. This 
is all from experience, in which I have found few excep- 
tions—very 

When you hear that a critic and a singer are friends 
you should invariably suspect that something is wrong 
somewhere. If they be of opposite sexes, beware of the 
first thought—it’s erroneous in every sense, Love has no 
hand in the matter! Love—a critic and a singer! 

No, dear me! It’s bad enough that some are friends. 
And the cause of this usually is the affable acceptance by 
one of the suggestions of the other (a rare case) ee 
or that the singer has “delivered” the promised “goods” 
r or that he (usually she) does something unusually 
heroic . . . heroic in that hundreds of others have 
scorned to do it. 

And that brings me to the point I wish to make. 

Irene Bonheur and I are good friends! 

And a few days ago I hardly knew this young American 
singer who bubbles with dynamic vitality. My acquaint 
ance with her has been an artistic one—with the footlights 
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IRENE BONHEUR, 
artist-pupil of Alfredo Martino, as Carmen, 


between us. That was, of course, before I had decided to 
write this article, which made it necessary for me to know 
her, understand her thoughts, her ideals, her aspirations, 
which, in a single word, [ must say are of the loftiest 

But why are we friends—a critic and a singer? 

Oh, yes. Why? Because Miss Bonheur has had the un 
common sense of doing what hundreds of other singers on 
the concert platform or operatic stage should do—more 
so, as I believe that Miss Bonheur had already reached 
such a state of perfection that when she sang she gave 
the impression that she had been a professional for years. 
Still her aim was much above the second-rater; hence, 
her decision to give up her professional appearance tem 
porarily and put herself under the care of a competent 
teacher to perfect herself. 

And she did it all of her own free volition—at least no 
critic was involved in the case. No, it was not I who 
persuaded her. If any one did, it must have been her 
present teacher and coach, Alfredo Martino. 

Graceful of figure, vivacious in her movements, her 
countenance sparkling with intelligence, wide-awake in 
everything, Irene Bonheur lays claim to be 100 per cent 
American. A single glance at her will dispel any doubt, 
should there be any. 

She is the descendant of a Frenchman, a gallant adven- 
turer who sought unknown lands several centuries ago. 
He spent many years exploring America, during which he 
married the daughter of an Algonquin Indian chief, taking 
her back to Quebec with him. Later, leaving a young son 
with his brother, he set out again with his wife to discover 
the North. That was the last they were heard from. The 
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son was educated in Quebec, and later married a French 
girl. The vicinity of Lake Champlain was the home of the 
Bonheurs. During the American Revolution they were very 
active in the interest of the Colonists, 

Some of the descendants of the intrepid Fiench adven- 
turer later settled in Chicago, the birthplace of Irene Bon- 
heur. Here she received her education and her early 
musical training. Her fondness for the wilds and games 
that take her out of doors cannot but be a tribute to her 
ancestors. Miss Bonheur revels in hunting trips, fisb- 
ing, and hiking. She is a good shot with both the rifle and 
the shotgun. 

This young singer’s personality struck me at the very 
outset as being remarkably forcible. Something in her 
talk, something in her expression, carries you away, Her 
determination to succeed in the best in her chosen profes- 
sion raises you to the mth degree of enthusiasm. This as- 
set, second only to the possession of a real voice and the 
ability to use it well, is indeed fifty per cent. of the making 
of an artist. 

Irene Bonheur made her operatic debut at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on May 18, 1920, in the role of San- 
tuzza, in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” produced by the Italian 
Lyric Federation. The critics and the public were unani- 
mous in acclaiming her, Due to my absence from the per- 
formance, | will quote several papers to give an idea of 
her success : 

There was honor for all, but the outstanding feature was the 
singing of the role of Santuzza, by Irene Bonheur. The young 
American soprano made the distinct hit of the night in Mascagni's 
ever popular melodramatic opera. Possessing a voice of flexibility 
and pureness, she was acclaimed by a large and critical audience 
as a soprano of high possibilities. Her dramatic ability also came 
in for a share of favorable applause and floral tributes at the cur 
tain drop-—-Brooklyn Daily Times, May 19, 1920 


Irene Bonheur, soprano, making her debut in grand opera, scored 
repeatedly in an emotional interpretation of the Santuzza of “Caval 
leria Rusticana” taking the major honors and being greeted with 
thunderous applause tollowing her duet with Alfio, sung by F. 
Guarneri.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 19, 1920, ‘ 


She has all the attributes of the successful grand opera singer 
a beautiful voice, charming looks, ingratiating personality, and 
withal is a gifted actress, Last night's reception should _ prophetic 
of a successiul future Brooklyn Citizen, May 19, 192 

Her metropolitan debut was made on memo 2, 1920, 
at the Lexington Theater, with the New York Opera Asso- 
ciation, in the title role of “Carmen.” As I sat there 
watching her, each note, each action, each scene, carried to 
me the message of the wonderful possibilities in that un 
known singer. The “Carmen” of that Association was a 
poorly equipped affair in every respect; Miss Bonheur had 
very little assistance, nevertheless she acquitted herself 
splendidly, 

The New York Herald of November 3, 1920, said, “Miss 
Bonheur sang with pleasing voice, and showed in her ac- 
tion that Geraldine Farrar had been her model.” 

Enumeration of eulogies at this date may seem out of 
place. Hence, | do not quote any more from all these 
press clippings before me. Suffice to say that for a singer 
to make the sacrifice that Miss Bonheur is making after 
this success is indeed indicative of a strong character and 
dogged resolution. It should be an example to the many 
who scorn to take the step. 

A whole year of intense study in New York was her 
first plan. The choice of a teacher, by no means an easy 
task, especially for a finished artist, ‘finally fell on Maestro 
Alfredo Martino, the former teacher of Rosa Ponselle, 
who gives one of the a and most clear and genuine 
courses of the old Italian “Bel Canto.” 

At the completion of this year’s study, in May, 1922, 
Miss Bonheur will sail for Italy, from where she has re 
ceived flattering offers. At the present writing she does 
not wish to divulge all the facts. So much she declared: 
Her debut in “Il Reggio Teatro di Pisa,” in which such 
famous singers as Stagno, Titta Ruffo, Masini, made their 
first appearance, has been definitely set for the last week 
of September, 1922. 

And now I hope you understand my introduction to this 
article and the reason why a critic and a singer should be 
friends. Indeed, procedure of this nature cannot but make 
of Irene Bonheur, first, an artist of the highest calibre, 
second, the idol of her admirers, and third, a gift to the 
people. a G 


Boghetti Pupils Score in Concerts 

Marian C. Anderson, contralto, who is a pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, a vocal teacher of Philadelphia and New York, 
appeared in a music festival given at Carnegie Hall, De 
cember 19. She sang an aria from “La Traviata” (Doni 
zetti), Johnson’s “Songs of the Heart” and Woodman’s 
“Love’s on the High Road” very beautifully. Another pupil 
of Boghetti’s, Sara Stein, soprano, was presented in a re 
cital at Philadelphia, November 16. Her splendid program 
included Italian, French and American numbers. There 
were many encores and recalls 


HELEN MOLLER’S 


“LITTLE THEATER WITHIN A THEATER” 
AVAILABLE FOR STUDY AND RECITALS 
The Studio is 100 feet long and beautifully draped with 
classic drapes 
Address: LEXINGTON OPERA HOUSE 
Ist Street and Lexington Ave., New York 
Phone: Plaza 10172 
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ROSA RAISA VERY BUSY 
PREPARING NEW ROLES 


In Interview with a Musical Courier Reporter, She Tells of 
Her Success in South America—To Sing “Girl of the 
Golden West” and “La Navarraise” with Chicago 
Opera—Her Summer Plans 
v Musicat Courter, without an 


epresentative of ft 


tment, rang the bell of the Raisa-Rimini apartment 
L_ongre Hotel on a gloomy December day, and was 
ceived | Mme. Raisa’s faithful Ida and two charming 
tle dog Being ushered into the parlor, this reporter 
vet by the lady of the house After exchanging the 
ments of the day, Mme. Raisa was asked about her 
rtaking ince last season 
you know, or ought to know if you read the Musi 
( nike, we had a wonderful season in South America 
Pa mune Ihe people over there treated me royally 
Buenos Aires they founded a ‘Rosa Raisa Hospital.’ 


li are very enthusiastic people, as you know 
vht as | was leaving the theater in an automo 


is virtually taken out of the machine and lifted on 
det f four big men, who escorted me, followed 
triumphantly to my hotel. Of course, I am al 
glad to be back in the dear old U, S. A. By the way, 
1 eventh season with the Chicago Opera and | 
pier than ever to be connected with that wonderful 
peaking of the Chicago Opera, are you going to sing 
ne rol Mme. Rais 
; Yes, | an t now very busy learning the part of the 
the Golden West,’ an opera that I love very much 
ich M Garden recently asked me to learn and 
with before January 22. This opera will probably 
in Chicago the last week of the present operatic 
! will also sing ‘La Navarraise’ in French when 
era is given next month.” 
, have been kept very busy since coming back to 


indeed, before the opening of the season 1 sang 
concerts and have already had ten performances 
le f five week inging Aida, Tosca, Elizabeth in 
er’ and Desdemona in ‘Othello,’ After the sea 





ROSA RATISA, 
photographed with her trophy cabinet 


fill twenty-five concerts, and due to this I had to 
line a proposition to go to Mexico in May. I will stay 
America until the first part of June, then sail for Italy, 
m where | will go to Germany to study Isolde with 
Lehmann, and will therefore sing in ‘Tristan and 
de’ next season " 
How doe it feel to be so busy, Madame ?” 
Very good, indeed. I am as happy as a lark, as they 
and the busier I am the better I like it. Of course, 
ng the opera season I do not accept any parties, nor 
vill | go to receptions, and I believe that my colleagues 
hould follow the same rule. You see, an artist is, after 
ill, a public servant; thus, one ought to keep faith with 
public and try to be always at one’s best. Illness some- 
times is unavoidable, but many take chances and, as you 
know, the climate of { hicago is not of the best for the vocal 
regan After a reception or after a dance, or even after 
hig dinner, one’s vitality is often at a low ebb, and it is 
ery easy then to catch a cold; therefore, I, who enjoy 
nuch society, dancing, after-theater suppers, and love to be 
regular fellow,’ have to content myscif with the distrac 
tion of home during my season. Afterwards I enjoy 
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DISTINGUISHED 
Right to left: General De Luca, Rosa Ponselle, General A. 
Diaz, A. Grasso and Lieutenant Prince Ruspoli, This photo- 
graph was taken at the New Willard Hotel in Washington 
on November 12. The previous day Miss Ponselle had sung 
at the ceremonies for the burial of “The Unknown Soldier” 
and had been heard there by General Diaz, who expressed 
his pleasure, and his regret that there was not more oppor- 
tunity to listen to her beautiful voice. The next day he 
had to go to Baltimore for a ceremony, but when he re 
turned a surprise party had been arranged for him at his 
suite in the hotel by his friend, A. Grasso, at whose request 


doubly the pleasures that I have to forsake for several 
months.” 

As Mme, Raisa was about to continue the conversation, 
her midget Pomeranian dog barked and called the visitor 
toward a cabinet where the diva keeps some of the trophies 
won in South America. 

“What is this?” asked the reporter. 

“Oh, that is one of my dogs.” 

“Excuse me, Madame, I was not pointing at your dog, 
but at those silver plates. What are they, if | may ask?” 

“You may ask anything you wish. They were given me 
in commemoration of that ‘Raisa Hospital’ of which I have 
spoken to you already, and the others were given me by the 
habitues of the opera in Buenos Aires. 

“Why not have a picture of those taken?” 

“I will have one for you if you will call later in the 
week.” 

In this, like in everything else, Mme. 
promise by sending the picture to the writer. 
reproduced. 

“Have you anything more to ask me?” asked Mme 
Raisa, “as I will answer any question you may put to me 
very frankly.” 

“No, only I want to say that you have magnificent new 
jewels and I admire greatly that ten-karat diamond.” 

“Do you want it?” asked Mme. Raisa of the surprised 
reporter. “It is yours for the asking, since you like it. 

“Well, then, with the pe rmission of your husband, I will 
say, kindly wear it for me,” said the reporter, thus taking 
his leave from the happy couple, as it must be stated that 
Mr. Rimini was present at the interview, and though he 
had nothing to say, he was an interested listener. But 
when asked for an interview, he said, “No, another time 
‘Ladies first’ is always my motto.” 

So Mme. Raisa first, and then will come Rimini. Al- 
ways gallant, il Signor Giacomo Rimini. D. 


Raisa kept her 
It is herewith 


Muratore Under Culbertson Management 


After numerous proposals from various concert man- 
agers, Lucien Muratore has placed his concert management 
in the hands of Harry and Arthur Culbertson, of Chicago 
and New York. Among the engagements already secured 
is the Marshall Field Choral Society, Chicago, April 25; 
Rock Island (Ill.), April 28; the North Shore Festival, Chi- 
cago; the Ann Arbor Festival, both of which are in the 
early part of May. The Alliance Francaise of Chicago has 
engaged him for a concert at the Auditorium, April 30. He 
will also give recitals in Kansas City, Washington, St. 
Louis and Dallas. A number of other large cities are nego- 
tiating with Mr. Culbertson for his services. Muratore 
will be available for a number of dates between now and 
June 1, but the majority of his dates will be filled after his 
season with the Chicago Opera, which will be in April. 





ITALIANS AT WASHINGTON 


Viss Ponselle had remained over for a day to sing for the 
Generalissimo of the Italian army. The General was im 
mensely pleased at the impromptu party, which was a 
genuine surprise, Miss Ponselle sang for him the “Pace. 
Pace” aria from “Forza del Destino,’ Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria” and a number of Italian folk songs, accom 
panying herself for the latter. After the singing tea was 
served, Mrs, Mabel Perry Miller, wife of the proprietoi 
of the Washington Star, presiding. The General compli 
mented Miss Ponselle effusively and begged her to come to 
Italy to sing, promising her tremendous success. 


“The Gull,” by Mabel Wood Hill, Sung 


Various audiences are hearing Mabel Wood Hill's 
highly original and effective song, “The Gull,” words by 
Julia Ross Low. The most recent registered success was 
at a song recital, Aeolian Hall, New York, December 2, 
when the singer had the warmest kind of applause. It 
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is a dramatic song, both piano and voice sharing this ele- 
ment, the second stanza comparing the gull with the soul. 
‘ “One darkened day, must, tossed upon a stormy sea 
thro’ doubt and tempest wing its way—alone, and free!’ 
The accompanying first page gives some idea of this song, 
splendid major chords succeeding this specimen, played 
loudly, in triumphant conclusion, Mabel Wood Hill feels 
her music warmly, and it will “go home.” 
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HOLIDAY WEEK PROVES TO BE A GALA 
ONE AT METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


IlIness of Crimi and Chamlee Makes Change of Cast Necessary—Orville Harrold and Morgan Kingston Called Upon at 
Last Minute—Suzanne Keener Makes Debut at Sunday Night Concert— 
Repetitions as Popular as Ever 


“Ara,” DécemBER 20. 

“Aida” was repeated on Tuesday afternoon, December 
20, with Frances Peralta in the title role, her associates 
being Aureliano Pertile, a rich voiced Radames; William 
Gustafson, who revealed a good sonorous voice in the 
part of the King; Jose Mardones and Giuseppe Danise, both 
capital in their respective roles of Ramfis and Amonasro, 
and Margarete Matzenauer, who both in appearance and 
voice, was again a most convincing Amneris. There were 
also incidental dances by Galli and the ballet, while Moran- 
zoni, at the conductor's stand, did his part to make the per- 
formance the excellent one that it was. 


“RicoLteTto” Decemper 20, 


To the average opera-devotee, a performance of 
“Rigoletto” is like looking through the family album. A 
few of the portraits always remain attractive, but for the 
most part the remainder should be consigned to the dis- 
card, Applied to the music of “Rigoletto,” even the most 
blasé listenér can not help but be moved by the melodic 
beauty of some of the familiar songs and choruses, but the 
remainder is so trivial and uninspiring as to hamper the 
lyric beauty of the occasional bright spots. 

No doubt it will always serve as a vehicle for the acting 
baritone, and on this occasion, Giuseppe De Luca, substi- 
tuting for Titta Ruffo, again demonstrated his great art 
to the Brooklynites. If Ruffo’s absence was a disappoint- 
ment to some of the audience it was not noticeable, because 
De Luca was accorded a well deserved ovation from his 
hearers, receiving the only genuine applause of the even- 
ing. His performance of “Rigoletto” may have been 
equalled, but not surpassed. 

Mario Chamlee as the Duke, appeared to be suffering 
from a slight indisposition, which marred the beauty of his 
voice. The music of this dear old “cluck, cluck” opera is 
not suited to Chamlee’s style, and those who heard him for 
the first time gained a false impression, 

Cora Chase, as “Gilda,” was a disappointment. Her 
vocal indiscretions were not due to nervousness, because she 
seemed quite at her ease. She would be acceptable in roles 
of lesser importance. Rothier made an awe inspiring vocal 
villain out of “Sparafucile’ The minor roles were inter- 
preted by the Metropolitan’s routine force, most of whom 
were as indifferent as Mr. Papi, who conducted listlessly. 
The lack of enthusiasm on the part of the audience spread 
its influence over the singers, orchestra and conductor. Al 
together it was a cheerless evening. : 

“Tosca,” DeceMBER 21, 


The fame of Mme. Jeritza’s Tosca sufficed to sell out 
the Metropolitan for the second performance a week in ad- 
vance. There was not a seat to be had and the standing 
room was crowded to the last inch. And well worth while 
it is to take pains to obtain a ticket for this performance. 
Scotti has long been the best of Scarpias, but with Mme. 
Jeritza to spur him on he is an even better one than ever 
before. The entire second act, as played by these two, is 
one of the masterpieces of present day opera. Gigli was 
the Cavaradossi of this performance, and, though he can 
scarcely rank with the other two as far as acting is con- 
cerned, his beautiful voice and splendid singing win him the 
vocal honors of the cast. There were at least a dozen cur 
tain calls for the principals after the second act. Moran 
zoni conducted. 

“CARMEN,” DECEMBER 22, 

“Carmen,” with all its dash and verve, was repeated 
Thursday evening, December 22. Albert Wolff led the 
orchestra through the score with proper authority and skill, 
sharing in the applause of the large audience with Geraldine 
Farrar, the cigarette girl; Martinelli, the discarded Don 
Jose; Maric Sundelius, a  sweet-voiced and appealing 
Micaela, and de Luca, a creditable Escamillo. 

Every move of the dashing Farrar created interest, and 
vocally she was in excellent fettle. As usual, there were 
many bouquets tossed over the foot-lights by the ever 
present “Jerry-flappers.” Martinelli lent his rich voice 
most generously to his role and acted with some vim and 
meaningness. Some of the best singing of the evening 
must be credited to Miss Sundelius, and de Luca, always an 
artist, came in for his share of favor. Mary Mellish was 
an attractive and pleasant voiced Frasquita, whose asso- 
ciate, Mercedes, was Rita Fornia. Mario Laurenti gave 
a good account of himself as Morales, and Rosina Galli 
and Bonfiglio in their “Spanish Love Dance” added to the 
interest of the performance. 

“Die Tote Sravt,”’ DecemBer 23. 

“The Dead City” was given again on December 23 and 
once more amazed the elite who are sufficiently well read 
musically to understand the extraordinary feat which was 
performed by its twenty-year-old composer—twenty years 
old when he wrote it four years ago. Whether or not the 
opera will have a permanent success it is impossible to state 
at this time. Probably not. It has too little melody and 
too complexly psychological a program for the sort of public 
that likes “Aida” and “Lohengrin,” but that it will be al- 
ways recognized as one of the great masterpieces of music 
literature cannot be doubted. It is that, certainly, and parts 
of it, too, are melodically lovely. Korngold proved that 
he could write “beautiful” music if he wanted to. The music 
is always wonderfully expressive, but one soon gets tired 
of expressive music. We have had too much of it. At first 
it seemed wonderful. A few years ago it looked as if ex- 
pressive music would be the music of the future. Now it 
certainly does not look that way at all. Even musicians 
are beginning to demand beauty again rather than expres- 
siveness. And it is interesting to note that Korngold 
drops into a simple diatonic idiom when he wants to write 
melody. Even he, with all his gigantic technic, cannot 
write ultra-modern tunes. E 

It is superfluous to add that Jeritza was again magnifi- 
cent, and ably supported by Orville Harrold, Mario Laur- 
enti and others of the original cast. 


“LA NAVARRAISE” AND “PaGuiacci,” DecemBer 24 
(MATINEE). 

A double bill, which consisted of “La Navarraise” and 
“Pagliacci,” proved attraction enough to draw a_ large 
audience to the Metropolitan on Saturday afternoon, despite 
the fact that it was Christmas Eve. Geraldine Farrar 
repeated her delineation of the title part in the Massenet 
work, with Morgan Kingston as the Araquil, a_ role 
which he sings remarkably well and acts with impressive 
realism. Others in the cast were Leon Rothier, as Garrido; 
Louis D'Ajngelo, as Remigio; Giordano Paltrinieri; as 
Ramon, and Paolo Ananian, as Bustamente. Albert Wolff 
was the conductor, being forced before the curtain with the 
principals to share the evening’s honors. 

In the Leoncavallo work, Giulio Crimi was to have sung 
the Canio, but was unable to appear, his place being taken 
by Aureliano Pertile, who scored a pronounced success. 
Florence Easton was a charming Nedda, whose vocal and 
histrionic worth thoroughly merited the delighted approba 
tion of her enthusiastic audience. Giuseppe Danise was the 
Tonio, a role which he does very well. The Beppe was 
Angelo Bada, and the Silvio was Mario Laurenti. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted in his usual finished style. 

AND Isotpa,” Decemper 24 (EVENING). 

“Tristan and Isolda,” in German, was the Saturday night 
offering and an excellent one it was. Matzenauer was 
superb as Isolda and Jeanne Gordon was equally as im- 
pressive as Brangaene. Sembach was the Tristan but evi- 


“TRISTAN 


dently suffered from a cold. Whitehill and Gustafson 
pleased as Kurvenal and King Marke respectively. Leon- 
hardt was the Melot, Meader the shepherd. Bodanzky 


conducted, 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, Decemper 25, 

An operatic program was offered at the Sunday night 
concert, and it was particularly notable because of the ap 
pearance of two newcomers at the Metropolitan, and sev 
eral others of the company’s younger stars. 

“Lucia” (Donizetti) opened the program. Here Su 
zanne Keener, as Lucia, made her initial appearance and 
not only delighted with her lovely soprano voice, but also 
aroused long and vociferious applause; several bouquets 
were thrown to her from the boxes. Grace Anthony, also 
new, had the part of Alisa and shared in the honors of 
the evening. On account of illness Chamlee did not sing, 
and Orville Harrold, always dependable, took his part and 
did it to the entire satisfaction of all. The others in the 
cast were: Laurenti, Martino, and Paltrinieri. 

The second number was scene 1, act iv, of “I! Trovatore.” 
Peralta, in excellent voice, Kingston, Zanelli and Pal 
trinieri made up the list and performed their task beauti 
fully. 

In Act III of “La Traviata,” Cora Chase and Myrtle 
Schaaf had the female roles, and both even in the little 
singing that they had to do, exhibited their voices to ex 
cellent advantage. The others were Harrold, Laurenti, 
Paltrinieri, Reschiglian, Leonhardt and D'Angelo. 

The last selection was the kermesse scene from “Faust.” 
In this the parts were divided between Alice Miriam, Mary 
Ellis, Harrold, Zanelli, Mardones and D’Angelo. 

While the singing of the above mentioned artists is too 
well known to need -any particular comment here, a word 
should be added regarding the beautiful singing of the 
chorus and the fine playing of the orchestra under Bam 
boschek’s baton. The audience was not as large as usual 

“ZAzA,” DECEMBER 26 (MATINEE). 

it was a capacity house that heard Geraldine Farrar in 
“Zaza” on Monday afternoon, December 26. Miss Farrar 
was again the center of interest in her vivid and thoroughly 
skilful impersonation, while Kathleen Howard, as the im 
bibing mother, furnished some of the humor of the pet 
formance. In place of Giulio Crimi, who was indisposed, 
Morgan Kingston sang the part of Milio Dufresne. And 
he did very well. Cecil Arden made the most of her minor 
part as the wife, while de Luca was capital in more ways 
than one as Cascart. Minnie Egener was a devoted maid 
and Myrtle Schaaf, as the concert hall singer, sang effec 
tively and looked charming. Moranzoni conducted with 
pomp and authority. 


Jacobi’s New “Festival Prelude” a Success 

At a banquet given by the Bohemians at the Biltmor« 
Hotel on the evening of December 26, in honor jointly of 
the fifteenth anniversary of the foundation of the club 
and of Rubin Goldmark, a new composition was given 
which had been written especially for this festive occasion 
and was received with every evidence of enthusiastic appre 
ciation and approval by the large number of prominent 
musicians and their friends present. This work was a 
“Festival Prelude,” by Frederick Jacobi, the young Ameri 
can composer whose name has appeared recently on the 
programs of the leading orchestras of this country and 
whose talent is undoubted. 

Mr. Jacobi is a pupil of Goldmark and it was fitting 
that he should have been selected to produce the work to 
be played on this occasion in honor of his teacher. Having 
this in mind, Mr. Jacobi compounded the compliment by 
introducing into the finale two themes by Goldmark. The 
work is scored for full orchestra and was conducted by 
the composer. Among the most notable of the guests 
present were Richard Strauss and Rachmaninoff. 


Gruen to Start on Tour with Althouse 


Rudolph Gruen is spending the Christmas holidays in St 
Louis, after which he will start on a tour with Paul Alt 
house. On January 2, the tour will open in Pueblo, Col., 
and will end the first week in March, extending through 
Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Gruen will play solos on all the programs and 
Mr. Althouse will feature one of the pianist’s songs, “The 
Phantom Ships.” 
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HARRIET FOSTER, 
who was one of the 
given by the 


principal solo 
Oratorio 
Neience 


mezzo contralto, 
ists at the annual 
Nociety of the New York City 
Institute at Carnegie Hall on 

December 15. In excellent 
a very favorable impression in her 
ties of which she with a skill that comes 
only with sound musicianship and artistry. In addi 
tion, credit for the splendid showing made by the 
altos of the chorus is due the singer. She has worked 
diligently with them for several years and their sing- 
ing at this most recent concert revealed rapid strides 
three previous con 


concert 

Christian 
Wednesday evening, 
Vrs. Foster made 
soloa, the difficul 


rote, 


mastered 


their participation in the 
organization, 


since 
certs given by the 


Macmillen on Southern Tour 


Francis Macmillen will start a Southern tour on January 
5 with a violin recital at Chattanooga, Tenn. He has been 
engaged for concerts at Memphis on January 9 and at Fort 


Worth, Tex., on January 12 


Soprano 








“iss 
ceived 
beautiful 
voice and sang all her numbers 
with fine effect.” 

Halifax Chronicle. 


Tyrone was warmly re 
from the start. She gave a 


exhibition of mezzo 


“Miss Tyrone showed herself the 
possessor of a clear, well modu- 
lated voice, her high notes were 
easily produced and all her inter 
pretations were of a high order.” 


Halifax Recorder. 
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WALTER ANDERSON 
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New York City 
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A CHAT WITH MME, CALVE 


I am going out now to sing in some of 


1 had not eu Mme, Calv* in cighteen after 1 am gone 
wordinaire—when | walked into her the large cities of the Eastern part of the United States, but 
H last week there sat the Mme, Calve I shall be back here in New York about the 15th of 
ame beautiful clear olive complexion, January, and shall then devote the spare hours of a week 
ind tl ume coal black hair with or 80 to hearing voices.” 
her Cher too, all the same Who will be the lucky young American singer to become 
‘ | gesture, and when, in illustrating the professional daughter of Calvé? H. O. O. 
ersation about (_ar nen,” he struck a few ad 
tt oF 6 dance, se . —— , Grace Kerns Sings for the Radiophone 
/f course the conversation started o 
the exauisite Bizet ait ‘which yy her Letters from as far south as Florida and Texas, and 
: o maile famous “If these wan ont north to Maine, testify to the success of Grace Kerns’ sing- 
swish.” said she. “it was to have ing for the radiophone recently at the plant of the Westing- 
, einen awhnis She tneteted house Electric Company at Newark, Ps J Needless to say, 
nt f the people, but a gypsy, and all of the communications were of a highly complimentary 
ce and put in the opera by himself nature. Many of them expressed the wish that at no dis- 
taaciattion twee just ng Shales de, |= date Miss Kerns would sing again for the radiophone. 
, shink’® he anid to ane. Wee 1 weeld Among the numbers that the soprano presented were “W ith 
, Verdure Clad, Hear Ye, Israel,” and “Annie Laurie” as 
in my score if 1 wanted to 
; an encore. 
common person e 
ing the role,” went on Mm Leginska Artist to Debut 
{ in Granada, especially to make 
and among them I never found On January 3 Evelione Taglione, another .talented pupil 
mmon or brutal.” of Ethel Leginska, will make her New York debut at 
to sing in opera here?’ Aeolian Hall. Miss Taglione appeared with success in 
| | should love to, though. All ] England last summer. At her recital she will be joined by 
e farewell performance of each of Leginska in the second half of the program for the first 
I was so well known here performance in America of Stravinsky’s “Cinq pieces pour 
and S Of course | would piano a quatre mains” and Ornstein’s “Valse Buffon,” an 
{ if | feel that I could do event that should make this concert an unusually interesting 





ind attractive one 


( revealed a very interesting idea which 
nced that the best women’s Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk Presents Talented 
n America today, and I am on the 


Pupil 


1921 


December 29, 


ter of the Rev. Warren J. Bowman. She has worked with 
Mme. Newkirk for a little over two years and she has a 
bright future. According to a local paper: “In spite of 
the fact that she has had as yet less than two years of 
training, she showed herself to be the possessor of a beau- 
tiful voice and a master in the use of it. There was no 
trace of nervousness and no appearance of self-conscious- 
ness. So pleasant and ingratiating is her way that her 
hearers could not but wish her the brightest of futures.” 

The South Norwalk M, E. Church has been giving very 
fine programs this season, Fred Patton, Alice Moncrieff, 
Hans Kronold and many other artists having appeared 
there. 


Dorothy Fox Recital, January 6 

Dorothy Fox, soprano, who made such an excellent im- 
pression with the music critics and public at her recital 
last season, will be heard again, at the National Theater, 
on Friday afternoon, January 6, at three P. M. She will 
present an interesting program of .songs by Casavola, 
Respighi, Paladilhe, Hahn, and three songs from “The 
Jungle Book” (Rudyard Kipling), cleverly set to music 
by B. Preston Clarke, Jr., including also a group of 
Chinese Songs by Dwight Fiske, who will preside at the 
piano for his own compositions. Miss Fox will be as- 
sisted at the piano by Florence Hays Barbour. 


Maria Ivogiin Arrives 


Maria Ivogiin, the young coloratura soprano from 
Munich, who is to sing with the Chicago Opera for the bal- 
ance of this season, arrived in New York on December 24, 
on the steamship “America” and left for Chicago, December 
28. Her first appearance in the latter city will be in the 
role of Rosina in “The Barber of Seville’ on January 3. 
She will sing in New York in concert for the first time on 


oman with a voice which I feel 
for the role of Carmen. I want Lillian Sherwood Newkirk presented a talented young February 7, as soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony 
e her every single one of my pupil of hers in a concert at the South Norwalk (Conn.) Orchestra, but will be heard here previous to that in opera 
and singing of the role so Methodist Episcopal Church on a recent Sunday evening. during the first week of the Chicago Opera’s New York 
ill be preserved on the stage even She was Ruth Bowman, seventeen years old and the daugh season, 
NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS MEET 
meet of the National Concert Man mitted by practically all the New York managers, a resolu- Association, and, with one exception, the music managers 
d in New York at the Hotel tion was adopted to the effect that, due to the prevailing subscribed to the spirit of the resolution as read and pre- 
) 19 and 20. Officers of the Associa business conditions, it was the opinion of the members of | viously adopted by the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
Frit (Kansas City), president; Adela the National Concert Managers’ Association that prices for ciation. 
(( eland), vice-president; Elizabeth the ensuing year should not be advanced, and in many in- The meeting developed reports from various sections 
retary-treasurer; Edna W, Saunders stances reductions were in order. This resolution was read of the countrv on artists’ values from the box office 
| Bradford Mills (Toledo, Ohio), George to the general meeting Tuesday afternoon of the Musical side, methods of advertising and promotion, development 
D Moines, lowa), Albert M. Steinert Managers and National Concert Managers. Twelve of the of territory, codperation between managers in fixed territory 
| rd of director New York managers, members of the Musical Managers’ in arranging a continuous tour for an artist, and many 
the prices of artists for the ensuing Association, discussed artists’ fees and general local prob- points for closer codperation between the artist manager and 
of quotations on artists as sub lems with the members of the National Concert Managers’ the local manager, . 





NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION AT NEW 


tanding, left to right ilbert Steinert, Providence, R, 1.; T. Arthur Smith, Washington, D. C.; G. Haage, Reading, 
hritechy; W. B. Albaugh, Baltimore, Md.; Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis, Mo.: W. A. 
VN. } inne Chandler Goff, Louiaviile, Ky. Seated, left to right: Mrs. K. 


Giecorge Nelson, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 





Wilson Greene, Washington, D. C.; Margaret Rice, Milwaukee, Wis.; May Beegle, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
idella Prentiss Hughes, Cleveland, Ohio; May Davis Smith, Buffalo, N. 


YORK, DECEMBER 19 AND 20 


Pa.; Arthur Steinert, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. W. A. 


Fritschy, Kansas City, Md.; Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, Houston, Teras; Robert Furlong, Buffalo, 


Mrs. 
Y.; Mrs. Franklyn Sanders, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From December 29 to January 20 











Armstrong, Marion: 


Jersey Clty, NJ. jan. 9, Cuthbert, Frank: 


Montreal, Can., Jan, 7. 
London, Can., Jan. 9. 
Toronto, Can., Jan, 10, 


Dilling, Mildred: 


Monessen, Pa., Jan. 5. 


Barber, Lyell: 
Hartford, Conn., Jan, 3, 
Washington, D.C vey BS 
Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 17. 
Northampton, Y 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 20. 


Baroni, Alice: 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 2, 
Wilmington, ’Del., Jan. 4, 
Trenton, N. J., Jan. 6-7. 


Farnam, Lynwood: 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 29, 


Garrison, Mabel: 
Grand Rapids, Mich,., Jan. 11, 


Gerhardt, Elena: 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 9-10, 

lew Haven, Conn., Jan. 11, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 30-31. 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 13. New London, Conn., Jan, 12. 
S ringfield, Mass., n. 16-17, . 
Utica. Ru. Y¥.; Ten. 7 " Gruen, Rudolph: 


) 


Pueblo, Col., Jan. 2, 
Boulder, Col., Jan. 3. 
Greeley, Col., Jan. 4. 
Longmont, Col., Jan. 5. 
Denver, Col., Jan. 6. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 20. 


Besler, “Miss Bobby”: 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 30. 


Breeskin, Elias: 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 8 Harvard, Sue: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 2 
Kochanski, Paul: 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3. 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 9. 
Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 12. 


Cincinnati Orchestra: 

Terre Haute, Ind., Jan. 17. 
Crosby, Phebe: 

Harrisburg, Pa., Jam. 10, 


Letz Quartet: 


Curtis, Vera: 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jan, 9. 


New Rochelle, N > sam 


GARRISON AND PIASTRO 
AT PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


December 10, 1921.—Mabel Garrison, 
appeared here in song recital 
recently, under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club. Her 
program was varied and well received; in fact the charm 
ing American singer won the hearts of all quite unreserved- 
ly, and graciously responded to many recalls. The accom- 
paniments of George Siemonn were at all times musicianly 
and syempntiniie, 

December 2 brought the second number of the Artists’ 
Series in the person of Mishel Piastro, Russian violinist, 
who played to a large and approving audience with much 
fervor, This young artist pupil of Auer was well liked in 
his rendition of Lalo’s * ‘Spanish” symphony and Wieniaw 

“Carnaval Russe.’ 
H. M. R 





Phoenix, Ariz., 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, 


ski’ Ss 


Sylvia Fass Plays at Malkin School 
Sylvia Fass, a young Miss of fourteen years, who played 
in Carnegie Hall last May with great success, gave an 
invitation recital at the Malkin Music School, 





Beldegreen Photo 
SYLVIA FASS 


She has made splendid progress since last 
is evidently under 


December 11. 
heard, has a well developed technic, 
masterful training (Manfred Malkin), and the very large 
audience, which filled the concert hall to capacity, was so 
delighted with her playing of works by Beethoven, Weber, 
Schumann, Chopin and Rachmaninoff that she had to 
play encores. 


New York, 


Peege, Charlotte: 
Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 3 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 4 
Racine, Wis., Jan. 6 
Madison, Wis., Jan. 9 


Piastro, Mishel: 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 8. 


Prihoda, Vasa: 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec, 30. 
Radamsky, Sergei: 
Rydal, Pa., Jan. 11 
Rea, Virginia: 
Omaha, Neb., 
Ringo, Marguerite: 
Riverside, Cal., Dec. 30 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 3 
San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 8. 


Seidel, Toscha: 


London, England, Jan. 14 


Silberta, Rhea: 


Lewis, Goldina De Wolf: 
Torrington, Conn., Jan. 9. 
MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.: 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 20. 


Maemillen, Francis: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 5 
Maier, Guy: 
Portland, Me., Dec, 29. 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 4. 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 5 
Troy, N. Y., Jan, 10. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 12. 
Newcastle, Pa., Jan. 13. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 14 
Morini, Erika: 
Boston, Mass., 
Nash, Frances: 
Elon College, N. C., Jan. 3. 
Noar, Adelina Patti: 
Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 5. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Portland, Me., Dec, 29. 


Jan, 8 


Dec. 29 


Utica, =e Jan. 4. a Lakewood, N. J., Jan, 1 
Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 5. 
Troy, N. Y., Jan, 10. Sparkes, Lenora: 


Can., Jan. 
Can., Jan, 10 


P abuses, Pa., Jan, 12 

Newcastle, Pa., Jan. 13. 
Patton, Fred: 

Monessen, Pa., Jan, 5 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 6. 


Montreal, 
Toronto, 


Watson, Pauline: 
Ottawa, Can., Jan, 9. 





Margolis penis to Sing in Kansas 5 City 


Edith Scott, a promising pupil of Samuel Margolis, 
well known New York vocal maestro, will be soloist at an 
important concert in Kansas City, Mo., in January, for 


which extensive preparations have already been made. 

Miss Scott, who is young and pretty, possesses a beautiful 
lyric soprano voice of wide range and flexibility, and has 
made remarkable progress during her studies with Mr. 
Margolis, who predicts for her a brilliant future. 

Another artist-pupil of Mr. Margolis, James Wolf, who 
is at present singing leading bass roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association, is continuing his succes with that or- 
ganization, having already appeared four times as Landgraf 
in “Tannhauser.” 


Marble Collegiate Girls Hear Fine Program 


The young women and gir!s’ clubs of the Marble Colle 
giate Church were given a complimentary Christmas din- 
ner by the minister, elders and deacons of the church, De 
cember 19. Following the dinner an interesting program 

was presented by them. Marie Sweet Baker, dramatic so- 
prano, sang two groups of songs in a delightful manner, 
winning enthusiastic applause, as she always does wherever 
she sings, not only because of her splendid voice and inter 
pretation, but also because of her charming personality as 
well. Margaret Weaver, the contralto soloist of the Marble 

Collegiate Church, was heard in several songs, her voice 
having a rich, warm quality; she sings with sympathetic 
understanding. Margaret Sumner, vivacious and oneene 
rat a decided “hit” in her clever impersonations, Edna 

. Horton accompanied the artists 


Elly Ney to Make Short Tour 


Elly Ney will make a short tour of Canada, beginning on 
January 10, at Quebec. On the following day she will ap- 
pear in Three Rivers, and on January 12 will be heard in 
Montreal. She will then return to New York City for a 
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special concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Willem Van Hoogstraten, at Carnegie Hall, on Monday 
evening, January 16, when she will play two Mozart piano 
concertos. 


Siloti Recital, January 15 
Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist, will play at his first 
New York recital in Aeolian Halli, Sunday afternoon, Jan 
uary 15, a group of Liszt pieces revised by himself. Siloti 
is a pupil of Liszt, and was in close association with the 


master during the last three years of Liszt's life 
Siloti visited this country twenty-three years ago ard 
was the first pianist to bring to our shores the famous 


“Prelude” of his distinguished cousin, Sesneh Rachmaninoft 


Mae Miller Pupil on Tour 

Adele Schuyler, soprano, who for a number of years 
has been a pupil of Mae Miller, of New York and Allen 
town, is a member of the Irish Minstrels, which consists 
of a quartet and pianist. From September 19 to Decem 
ber 12 they have been out on tour, having appeared in Penn 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro 
lina, Tennessee and Delaware. 


ee er > . 
Pavloska for Gothenberg 
Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has been engaged for a concert at Gothenberg, 
Neb., on January 6, when she will appear jointly with Elias 
Breeskin, violinist. 


Rea and Breeskin in Joint Concert 














Virginia Rea, the young coloratura soprano, has been en 
gaged for a joint recital in Omaha, Neb., on January 8, with 
Ehas Breeskin, violinist Miss Rea will give a recital at 
Austin, Tex., on January 11 

have in prep- 
aration a special 
series of Concerts pre- 


senting Musical programs 


of an educational and 
entertaining character. 
Details may be obtained 
upon application to: 

H. B. Schaad 
The Aeolian Company 


Concert Department. 


























BOYD WELLS 


Western | our and with 
the Cornish School un- 
til May, Seattle, Wash. 


PIANIST 


1730 Broadway, New York 








Transcontinental Tour 


EMMY DESTINN 





Exclusive Management: 
NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Stief Piano Used 
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HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL _ 
164 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Well Known Conductor 
(Opera, Orchestra and Chorus) 


COACHING STUDIOS: 
915 Carnegie Hall New York 


Telephone Circle 2634 
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LEVITZK 


The Phenomenal Pianist 





Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923 
Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 








The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 


dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 


1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twen 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


-one—very 
e acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Willi a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


1. The only way to acquire a virtu 
oso technic is by beginning to study 
at the very earliest age possible, say 
five or six years old. There are prob 
ably exceptions to this rule, but I do 
not know of any. And the years be 
tween thirteen and twenty-one ar 
naturally of the greatest importanc: 


to the future virtuoso 
2. No. If a child wishes to become 
a great musician or soloist it is im- 


perative that eight-tenths of his time 
be spent in the study of his chosen 
instrument and the furthering of his 
general musical knowledge. 

3. In some respects, yes; in others, 
what good it does a violtnist to know in 
battle of Waterloo was fought. He will not 





play any better for knowing. A general education, in the 
broadest sense of the word, can be acquired by reading 
good books and going to occasional interesting lectures, and 
by keeping one’s eyes and ears well open 

4. 1 do not think that any pupil, at the beginning of his 
studies, aspires to be a teacher, but has visions of a great 
a soloist, and only circumstances in later years 
compel such a pupil to become a teacher, 
and, of course, nobody can teach suc- 
cessfully any instrument which he does 
not master himself, 


career as 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
1. For instrumentalists it is neces 
sary to begin very young—between 
seven and eight. At this age inclina- 
tion and disposition begin to show 
themselves. For singing, according to 





MOZART SOCIETY GIVES FIRST PRIVATE 


Ihe Mozart Society's first private concert, at the Hotel 
grand ballroom, December 20, was given before an 
dience attired in festive evening dress, completely filling 
of over one hundred voices, Richard 


t m Ihe choru 

Perey, conductor, and the orchestra, numbering thirty 
quite filled the large stage. Three Christmas songs 
ing at the outset, in one of which Mrs. Percy’s ad 


enunciation were heard. “Hail ye 
me of Holiedayes” (Branscombe) was especially effe« 

e with its real chiming bells. A Belgian folk song, “La 
~ Boiteuse was sung in rapid tempo, but with most dis 
i! cnuncation, and made a “hit.” The audience was de 

lighted with the delicate, sometimes devotional, singing of 

negro spirituals. Everybody, however, felt con 
tagious enthusiasm in the closing number, “Entrance of the 
Gotterdammerung”), in which the orchestra and 
Maidens, the latter with their high B’s, made a 


able voice and cleat 


k! tie 


Schlesinger & Co, Photo 
AUDIENCE 


Mra. Noble McConnell, founder and president, Hotel Astor grand ballroom, December 20, 1921. 





special effect. There was indeed splendid climax of brass 
and voices in this. 

Chief Caupolican, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, won a big success with his dramatic fervor and 
sustained C’s in the “Credo” from “Othello” (Verdi). Fol- 
lowing this he had to sing twice again-—“Invictus” and 
“No Rose in All the World.” Later on he sang the Tore- 
ador song with life and tremendous power, following it with 
“The Two Grenadiers” and another encore song. Evelyn 
Scotney, not in good voice, sang coloratura and other songs 
with ease of voice production and clear enunciation. Mr. 
Spross played his usual ideal accompaniments. 

During the intermission Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder 
and president of the Mozart Society, made some announce- 
ments in her characteristic and original fashion. Appear- 
ing unexpectedly on the program, she was greeted by pro- 
longed applause, whereupon she said, “Oh, no, I am not 
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the development of the voice. I had a baritone at thirteen 
and began studying at fifteen and a half. 


2. Yes. 3 
3. Yes. General education is a necessity. 
4. Yes. A teacher may learn only to teach. A teacher 


need not sing nor play, but he must know how to teach, 
The teacher must know what is good or bad, and must 
know the cause of the faults and how to correct them. 


ROSA PONSELLE 


1. For instrumentalists, ages thir- 
teen to seventeen and seventeen to 
twenty-one most essential; for vocal- 
ists, only ages seventeen to twenty 
one essential. 

2. Instrumentalists, no! 
yes! 

3. Absolutely ! 

4. All teachers should aspire to Ix 
players. 


Vocalists, 





Chercosta 


Godowsky Plays in Drug Store 

Leopold Godowsky recently gave a piano recital in a 
drug store in a littke Western town. A well known singer 
was visiting this nameless hamlet and stopped at the local 
pharmacy for some unconsidered trifle. From the rear 
of the shop he heard the strains of Chopin’s fantasie im 
promptu played masterfully on the piano, 

“That's a wonderful pianist,” remarked the vocalist. 

“Sure it is,” responded the proprietor, “it's Godowsky.” 

“Godowsky!” exclaimed the singer. “What's he doing 
here?” 

“Come back and I'll show you,” retorted the druggist. 

The singer obeyed and saw a phonograph on which one 
of Godowsky’s records was being played. 

“Guess you're right,” he assented. “What'll take 
for that record?” 


you 


Julievna in Plainfield on Christmas Day 

Inga Julievna sang at the Edgewood School in Green 
which, Conn., on Sunday, December 18. Another recent en- 
gagement filled by this artist was on December 25, when 
she appeared in Plainfield, N. J. 


> ‘yz 
CONCERT 
going to sing.” She announced that inasmuch as “the boys” 
were habituated to wearing Tuxedos, hereafter such evening 
dress would be acceptable. February 12 the annual “church 
service night” will be given at Rev. Dr. Keigwin’s church, 
Titta Ruffo, baritone, assisting the chorus as soloist. Feb- 
ruary 14 will be Honor Night for Governor Edward I. Ed 
wards and wife, of New Jersey, when Estelle Liebling, 
soprano, and Ruffo again will be soloists, She said there 
were one hundred and fifty singers now registered in the 
choral, and that there was a waiting list of associate mem 
bers. The Mozart Clinic pageant, masked ball and carnival 
will take place January 24, and the annual Mozart dinner 
dance April 4. She gave thanks to Conductor Percy for his 
able work, and was in the act of presenting him with a 
beautiful basket of flowers when the accompanying flash- 
light picture was taken. President McConnell is shown in 
the right hand lower corner, standing. 





AT FIRST PRIVATE CONCERT, SEASON 1921-1922, OF THER MOZART SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
Mrs. McConnell appears in lower right hand corner, standing. 
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Eastman School of Music Lays Stress on 
Ear-Training 


In a recent interview in regard to what, in a general way, 
the Eastman School of Music is doing and as to how its 
work is progressing in the school itself, in Rochester and in 
the towns of Western New York, Alf Klingenberg, director 
of the school, said: 

“It is not easy to be brief and comprehensive at the same 
time in any statement; it would not be easy even if this 
school were working under its complete program with its 
premises, equipment and faculty all fulfilling their func- 
tions. The difficulty becomes almost an impossibility when 
things are as they are with us—our building not yet com- 
pleted and much of the class work in ensemble playing, 
orchestral training, choral singing awaiting organization, 
as is to some extent our organ department. We have 
approximately nine hundred students at work; our studios 
and teachers are busy. But the work we are doing is 
necessarily only a part of the. whole we have planned. We 
have taken, or 1 hope we have taken, the long look to the 
future in our planning, and have laid much stress on co- 
ordinating our efforts to secure for our students a real 
music education, 

“I can tell you, however, a little about what we are doing 
in laying some foundations that are designed permanently 
to uphold the superstructure of the training we mean to 
give here. 

“And first, I think, | should note the placing of ear train- 
ing in its proper place in music education. We are laying 
stress on ear training, not only as a foundation to music 
study, but also as a constant need in music study. I wish 
it were possible for the people of Rochester who are inter- 
ested in music study for themselves and their children to 
hear and see the work being done in Dr. Trotter's classes 
and by Miss Truelove, his assistant. 1 talk first about the 
children, you see, because I hope to find in them our uni- 
versity students of the future. But Dr. Trotter, although 
he primarily teaches teachers how to teach children, is 
teaching all the time that which coordinates with all the 
music education we are striving to give in our studios. 

“And this is because it begins by helping the student, be 
he or she young or old, to hear and come to know by hear- 
ing the structure of music. No matter how we deal with 
music, the ear is the machine to be used. 

“The fundamentals of. tone, its pitch, its loudness or 
softness, its quality, its relation to other tones, are only 
really understood when they are understood with the ear 
as the medium. The eye takes in the printed symbol in due 
time just as it does when words are read. But the idea 
for which the symbol stands, if there is any such idea, must 
result from an experience in hearing. 

“When the student goes on to performance, his well 
doing all conditioned on hearing, where is good quality to 
come from except from ability to judge it by ear and on 
standards built on tne has been heard and comprehended 
through the ear? Good touch on the piano—the pupil gets 
it because by listening to his own playing he measures it 
with the standard of good touch he has learned to know 
by hearing. Good tone on the violin, with the ona 
flute—tone scrupulously accurate in pitch and with a proper 
balance of resonance and body—comes from a _ rightly 
trained ear which makes the player or singer aware when 
she gets such tone and also aware of where the fail- 
The musical appreciation on 
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voice, 


he or 
ure is and how to correct it. 
which we lay so much stress quite rightly, since Mr. East 
man has himself said that this school shall be a means of 
community appreciation of music, is all conditioned on abil 
ity really to hear music; by this without being technical | 
mean that music is specialized sound and appreciation of it 
demands ability to detect the correct specialization making 
sounds with good music. 

“We are planning wide opportunity for our students to 
hear music constantly. Kilbourn Hall, when we get it, 
will be a great help in our scheme for giving our students 
such opportunities. We are planning class work in which 
our students shall sing together, play together, make up 
ensembles of many varieties for concerted work. Our 
classes for orchestral practice, as well as our choruses, will 
he organized as soon as the completion of the building 
makes this practicable. 

“We are already going farther afield than our own build- 
ing and our own community in offering opportunities to 
hear music. We are carrying on quite a program of con- 
cert appearances by our faculty members in the towns near 
Rochester; we have a series of concerts in progress in 
Nazareth Academy here in Rochester. In the school we 
have begun our series of students’ recitals to which I at 
tach much importance as a means of education to the stu 
dents themselves, both those who perform and those who 
listen. For what we are seeking, and I hope successfully, 
is a balanced program of work for our students that shall 
result in real education in music. And all real education 
is a composite affair ; it comprehends far more than special- 
ized training to play or sing, although the business. of a 
student in music is to perform good music well or to con- 
struct good music. 

“Instead of giving you a comprehensive statement of 
what the Eastman School of Music is doing, I have simply 
given you a hint at what its work must comprehend if it 
reaches its goal. I am mindful of what Mr, Eastman has 
in mind when he says that we are trying to build musical 
capacity on a large scale as a means to developing commu- 
nity appreciation of music. The two things coordinate; as 
we increase musical capacity we increase the supply of 
music to be appreciated; as this supply is apprec iated, there 
is created a demand for more good music. The final result 
is a community, producing good music and enjoying the 
product.” H. 


Interesting Philharmonic Programs 


The Philharmonic Orchestra is devoting a fortnight to 
rehearsals without public appearances. On Friday after- 
noon, December 30, at Carnegie Hall, Henry Hadley will 
conduct a program which includes a revival of Glazounoff’s 
fifth symphony, and the first New York performance of the 
“Indian Sketches” of Henry F. B. Gilbert, a work on native 
American Indian themes by an American composer. The 
other numbers of Mr. Hadley’s program are Reznicek’s 
overture, “Donna Diana,” a sketch from “The Steppes of 
Middle Asia” by Borodin, and Liszt's polonaise in E major. 

On New Year’s Day, Sunday afternoon, January 1, 
Stransky will direct his ‘second and last all-Wagner concert 
of the season. The program offered is entirely different 
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from that of the first all-Wagner performance, with the 
following numbers: “A ‘Faust’” overture; “March of the 
Knights of the Holy Grail” and “Bell Scene” from “Par- 
sifal’; “Sounds of the Forest” from ‘ ‘Siegfried,” and the 
prelude to “The Mastersingers” for the first part. The 
intermission will be followed by the prelude and “Glorifica- 
tion” from “Parsifal,” the introduction to Act III of 
“Lohengrin” and introduction to Act III of “The Master- 
singers,” and “The Wanderer’s Ride,” “Siegfried’s Fire 
Scene, Dawn and the Rhine Journey,” arranged by Josef 
Stransky from “Siegfried” and “The Dusk of the Gods.” 

On January 12 and 13 the Philharmonic Society will 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Jo- 
hannes Brahms in 1897 at two memorial concerts, in the 
performance of this master’s first sy mphony in C minor and 
fourth symphony in E minor. The C minor symphony will 
be played at the concert on Thursday evening, January 12 
and the one in E minor on the following afternoon, F riday, 
January 13, both performances being included in the reg- 
ular Philharmonic subscription concerts and given under 
the direction of Josef Stransky. With the exception of 
the symphony to be performed the program for the con- 
cert on Thursday evening is identical with that of Friday 
afternoon and includes Richard Strauss’ tone poem, “Death 
and Transfiguration,” the overture to “Tannhauser,” and a 
novelty by the American composer Whithorne. Stransky’s 
last appearance this season at the Philharmonic concerts at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music will take place on Sunday 
afternoon, January 8. 


Successes of Adelaide Gescheidt Pupils 


Fred Patton, the baritone, won new laurels with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, in Wagnerian roles, Car 
negie Hall, December 8 and 9. He was soloist with the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, December 18 and 
19, and soloist with the New York Oratorio Society, Car 
negie Hall, December 28. 

Irene Williams, soprano, after two years in comic opera, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, December 17, and is booked 
for a spring tour with the Harvard Glee Club. 

Judson House, tenor, was soloist at the St. Louis Pag- 

cant in “Samson and Delilah” with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, November 29, and soloist in “The Messiah,” 
Washington, D. C., December 20. 
Baer, a new baritone, was soloist with the 
Wednesday Morning Choral Society, Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, December 15, where he was given an enthusi- 
astic reception. 


Frederic 


Riccardo Martin a Busy Artist 


On September 26 Riccardo Martin opened his concert 
tour of America and sang four and five concerts each 
week until the opening of the Chicago Opera season, where 
he remains as one of the staunchest artists until the close 
of the season. Immediately after the close of the opera 
he will again take up his concert tour, which will carry 
him to nearly every State in the Union. He has recently 
been engaged for the Ann Arbor Festival, as well as the 
North Shore Festival, which is held in Evanston (IIl.) 
3y the end of his season, which June 6, he will 
sing upward of seventy-five dates. He is already assured 
of a number of reappearances for next season and the 
Culbertson management predicts at least 100 concert ap- 
pearances for this sterling tenor during the 1922-23 season 


closes 


Students’ Recital 
students’ recital, of twenty-two piano, 
vocal and violin numbers, was given at the American In 
stitute of Applied Music, Kate S, Chittenden, dean. The 
music heard was performed by pupils of the Misses Chit 
tenden, Hartley, Peckham, Marble, Madden and Messrs. 
Tebbs, Spiering and Moore. Standard works by compos 
ers of long ago (Bach, Scarlatti, Schubert, etc.), as well 
as modern composers (Schytte, Lack, Gilberté, Speaks, 
etc.), were performed to the gratification of a large 
audience. 


American Institute 


December 20 a 





HAROLD LAND, 


baritone, soloist at the Haarlem Philharmonic Soci 

ety concert, December 15. He has already sung in 

many oratorios and is still being booked for others 
this season. 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall 





ALFRED BOSWELL, 


his annual piano recital in the Town 
this season's 


who will give 
Hall on the evening of January 3. On 
program Mr. Boswell is playing compositions by 
Ncohubert, Weber, Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Chabrier and 
{lbeniz, with several numbers by Emile Blanchet 
the Swiss composer, whose works have aroused inter 
est in America recently and with whom Mr. Boswell 
studied abroad, While in Europe Mr. Boswell stud 
ied with other teachers of including Rudolph 
Giang. The Blanchet compositions comprise two 
preludes, impromptu, 


note, 


a serenade and an 


Seidel 


attorney 


Metropolitan Bureau Sues 


lhe Metropolitan Musical Bureau, through its 


Wise & Seligsburg, has filed suit against the violinist, Toscha 


Seidel, for two thousand dollars ($2,000) alleged damagi 
due to the refusal of this artist to appear in Aeolian Hall 
This suit is a counter-suit following the action of Seidel 
against the Metropolitan Musical Bureau for the sum of 
$2,250. In its answer the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


denies all claims of Seidel 


Another Hotel Concert Series 


Lady Dean Paul (Mme. Poldowski, the composer) will 
direct a series of recitals at the new Ambassador Hote! 
New York, to be known as the “Concerts Internationales 


de la Libre Aesthetique.” <A single artist of prominence will 
give each program, and lunch will be served the guests after 
the music. The series opens Wednesday, January 4, at 12 
noon, with Arthur Rubinstein, pianist 


Elly Ney’s Canadian Dates 
Prior to her appearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
preg on this occasion by W illem van Hoogstr: iten, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 16, Elly Ney’s Cana 
dian dates are as follows: Quebec, January 8; Three Rivers 
January 10, and Montreal, January 12 


Charles Kuhnle Dead 


Charles Kuhnle, husband of Laura Kuhnle, one of Phila 


delphia’s leading teachers of singing, died suddenly on 
November 20. Mrs. Kuhnle has the sympathy of her many 
friends in the musical world. 


Ellen Rumsey at Town Hall January 9 


Ellen Rumsey, contralto 
Town Hall. Her pro 
Streit zwischen 


On the afternoon of January 9, 
gives her annual song recital at the 
gram opens with an aria from Bach’s “Der 
Phoebus und Pan.” 


Sorrentino in California 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, has given twenty-two con 
certs on the Pacific Coast within the past few weeks, ap 
pearing as concert soloist, and as guest artist in opera. Hy: 
expects to arrive in New York early in January 


Tamaki MIURA 


Japanese Prima Donna 
Season 1921-22 
Now Being Booked in Concert, Recital and Opera 


New York 
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Waterbury Enthusiastic Over Merle Alcock 


Merie Alcock, the contralto, was enthusiastically received 
vhen she sang in Waterbury, Conn., on December 6, the 
pended extracts from two of the dailies being examples 
the manner in which the press registered her success: 


Merle Alcock, a Her singing 
‘ She is undeniably 


contralto of exceptional merits 


that needs no explanation 


her in a class 

heer of rare merits, Perfect placing of voice, beauty of expres 

d admirable interpretation are qualities that make her a 

{ f unusual order, musically speaking. Mrs leock’s pro 

{ songs was different in nature from the usual choice of 

ert numbers of singers She gave a selection of songs well 

to her voice and which had none of the superficial traits of so 

{ the ordinary run of concert selections.—Waterbury Even 
Democrat 

K ve me found in Mrs, Alcock a contralto whose singing was 

entl tisfactory, Her voice is very beautiful in its quality, 

i¢ Sings not only in an artistic manner but with great feeling 

th unusually clear and distinct enunciation, Her first num 

Oh, Don Fatale,” was well suited to her voice, and was so 

] ung thdt she was forced to respond to an insistent recall, 

ging in recognition of the approaching Christmas season the 

from Handel's “Messiah,” “He Shall Feed His Flock.” As 

ratori oloist Mrs. Alcock has won a high reputation, and 

Waterbury has never been privileged to hear this familiar aria sung 


eater devotional feeling and beauty of tone and shading than 
t ¥ ung last evening Harry Olive Hirt was accompanist for 
M Alcock and did excellent work.—Waterbury American 


James Hamilton a Busy Tenor 


recent recital which James Hamilton, tenor, pre- 


nted in Mankato (Minn,) brought forth the following 
wing tribute from the Mankato Daily Free Press of 
ember 10 
The uditorium of the State Teachers’ College was well filled 
ust night The two artists of the evening, Vera Poppe and James 
Hamilton, by their magnetic personalities and exec ptional abilities 
were able to hold the attention of the audience during the entir 
prograr Mr. Hamilton gaye the first group including “Caro 
M Ie (Giordani) Come My Beloved” (Handel), “Pleading” 
Kelwar) Calm as ti Night” (Bohm) In this group Mr, Hamil 
ha chance to display his dramatic ability in which he ex 
t In the aria “Vesti la giubba,”” from “Pagliacci,” 
ti terpretation was splendid, as it was also in the 
EK Luce le Stell from “Tosea,”’ which Mr, Hamilton 
P in encor 
i “rou f mgs given by Mr, Hamilton was delightful, 
the “Blind Ploughman” (Clark), which was full of dis 
pan nd hope Keimg from Alabama, Mr. Hamilton's interpreta 
t { the piritual song of the negro, by Burleigh, was most 


h was given as his final encore 
Mr. Hamilton gave recitals at Battle Creek (Mich.), 
December 2; Toledo, December 4 (return engagement with 
the Orpheus Club); in Albion (Mich.) in “The Messiah,” 


December 14; in Evanston (Il.), December 18, “Messiah” 
performance, Milton, Wis., December 20, and another “Mes 
iah” performance in Janesville (Wis.), December 21. 


Europe and America Laud Matthews 


companying are extracts from press notices which 
lohn Matthews, the tenor, has received in Italy, England 


ind America 

The rewular evening concerts given in Klobenstein, Bolzano, and 
Mera were rendered doubly enjoyable by the addition to the 
program of John Matthews, a very promising young American 
tenor Large and enthusiastic audiences applauded Mr, Matthews’ 
ntributions, and general regret was expressed that the shortness 
f his stay in South Tyrol prevents other favors from his musical 
wilt rhe Tyroler, Bolzano, Italy. 

Judged by the song recital he gave in Stamford, John Matthews 
has a brillant career before him in the very best circles of music 

The possessor of a rich and cultured voice, of remarkabk 

unwe, and faultlessly trained, Mr. Matthews gave a_ delightful 
ndering of well known songs and selections from opera,—-The 

nford Mercury, Stamford, England 

Mr, Matthews is entitled to congratulations on possessing a voice 

the true “tenor robusto’’ quality, naturally full and resonant, and 
{ great range Leicester Mercury, Leicester, England. 


disclosed .the excellent qualities of a sympathetic 
adapted to both lyric and dramatic expres 
Sulletin, 


Mr. Matthews 


ice, which seems to be 


ion Phil. delphia Evening 


Echoes of Johnson’s Concert Appearances 

Denver, Colorado Springs and Norfolk were among the 
cities in which Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera, made concert appearances during the early part of 
the Extracts from a few of the criticisms he re 
ceived at that time are reproduced herewith : 


season 





He is a dramatic tenor who possesses a lyric quality that places 
m on the small marginal line apon which few singers are privi 
ledged to stand—the line where his beautiful lyricism almost over 
shadows the big dramatic qualities, and although a dramatic tenor 


till, these same 


lyric qualities make his singing more appealing and 
beautiful 921. 


more Denver Times, October 25, 


Edward Johnson would probably not be overly pleased to be 


termed the “Rill” Hart of the concert stage. Yet he has something 
{ the appearance of the burly two-gun man of the movies and has 
much of his vigor and a_ proclivity to entertain his audience, 
“HUI makes the audience like him in the pictures, and surely Mr 
Johnson makes his audience like him on the concert stage.—Denver 
Post, October 25, 


eason of 


The Colorado Springs Musical Club opened its 1921-22 seas 
Edward 


artists’ concerts under the very happiest auspices. 

Johnson was the one selected for the first concert, and he gave the 
season a truly magnificent sendoff—Colorado Springs Gazette, Octo- 
ber 27 


A splendid artist and prodigal with his art, Edward Johnson opened 
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the season of the Norfolk Music Club at the Armory last night with 
a song recital which charmed, delighted and aroused to enthusiasm 


his many hearers.—-Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, November 2. 


Maryon Liszt Wins Buda-Pesth Praise 


Maryon Liszt, grandniece of the famous Franz Liszt, is 
now in America, and has been heard and praised by many 
authorities. She comes with credentials from celebrated 
Europeans, also including the press of Buda-Pesth, and else- 
where. The Buda-Pesth Daily printed the following trans 
lation concerning her: 

Maryon Liszt is well known in the world of music, 
pioneers in the art. Her wonderful voice 
with her training, assure her well deserved 
soprano, her voice is deep and sincere, soar 
orchestra, and on demand melting in 


The name of 
for she is one of the 
and technic, combined 
success. As dramatic 
ing triumphantly above the 


deeply touching expression As a singer of songs, the simple and 
artistic manner of her performance reaches the heart, Beginning 
in Buda-Pesth, Hungary, her first lessons led subsequently to Ger 
many, where she became the pupil of the celebrated Moericke, 
famous professor of the arts Emil Burwig took over the training 
of her dramatic talent, and such well known men as Muller, 
Malecky, Bruno, Rekai, were all concerned in her development as 
singer and actress, Her perfection as interpreter of operatic roles 





MARYON LISZT, 


soprano, 


dramatic 


native land 
won by her 
expression, 


in songs was enthusiastically heralded in her own 
Germany; all who have heard her are 
overwhelming talent, beautiful voice, and warmth of 
She appeared in a series of “guest performances” at the Amster 
dam Royal Opera, winning tremendous success in such roles as “La 
Tosca” and “Marguerite.” Her “Loreley,” a gigantic task for 
both singer and actress, gives her opportunity for her unusual abili 
ties as singer and actress, and we gladly endorse the sentiments ex- 
pressed by all those who have heard her. Her unusual range is 
remarked on all sides, for it encompasses E flat below the treble 
clef to E flat, third line above, three octaves in all. 

Finally, she claims nothing because of her heredity, but wishes 
to stand on her own merits as singer and actress, 


and 
as well as in 


‘ Another Tribute to Bayerlee 

Devora Nadworney, a prize winner at the Federation of 
Music Clubs contest last summer in Des Moines, wrote an 
enthusiastic commendation of her only teacher, Johanna 
Bayerlee, of New York. Now comes Anna Borissoff, lyric 
soprano, whose parents are from Petrograd, Russia, with 
the following testimonial, written after her first public re- 
cital, given May 1, 1921: 

New York, May 2, 1921. 
My dear Mme, Bayerlee: 

It is a happy inspiration to write to you this morning, I can 
hardly contain my gratitude and appreciation that you have made 
possible the undertaking of last evening, after practically little 
over two years of study. My friends that knew my voice long be- 
fore I began my _ studies with you, were amazed at the complete 
transformation, Even some .who were somewhat skeptical as to 
the possibility of attempting a career with so small a voice as 
mine was originally, went away pleased. ; 

I am happy and so are the rest of my folks with the results so 
far. May you some day be as proud of my work as I am proud of 
being your pupil. f 

Most respectfully and lovingly, 
(Signed) Anna Bonrtssorr. 


Mildred Faas a Delight to Her Listeners 


Mildred Faas was one of the soloists presented in concert 
by the Washington Society of Fine Arts on the evening of 
December 5, when a most instructive as well as entertain- 
ing program was arranged which consisted entirely of com- 
positions by Johann Sebastian Bach. That Miss Faas ac- 
quitted herself in a thoroughly artistic manner is proven 
conclusively in the appended extracts from the Washington 
dailies : 


Miss Faas has a lyric voice, smooth and always sweet in tone, 
Her phrases are models of form and of pure tone. - « In the 
secular cantata Miss Faas sang charmingly, as quaint as a Polly 
Willis.—-Washington Times. 


Miss Faas is a charming soprano, whose light flear and expres- 
sive singing was a delight to her listeners. Her work with Mr. 
Tittmann was at all times gratifying. Their work in the opening 
number, “Come, My Saviour and Restore Me,” from the cantata, 
“My Spirit Was in Heaven,” showed exceptional ability. The 
several arias were all well done and merit especial praise. Miss Faas 
_— at her best in the “My Heart Ever Faithful.”—Washington 
ost. 

The soprano recitative and aria from the “St. Matthew Passion” 
was beautifclly sung by Miss Faas, giving the audience an opp. 
tunity to enjoy the freshness and flexibility of her voice. . . . The 
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iria, “My Heart Ever Faithful,” is one of the most beautiful and 
easily comprehended songs, and the audience particularly showed its 
appreciation of Miss Faas’ singing in this beautiful melody. 

As a decided contrast. came the “Peasant Cantata.” This 
secular cantata is full of humor and dance tunes, The artists of 
the evening were quite equal to the test of passing from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, and entered into the rollicking spirit of the can- 
tata in a way that carried the audience with them.—Washington 
Star, 


Barclay Has Busy First Season 


John Barclay, young Scotch baritone, and artist-pupil 
of Jean de Reszke, who is singing in America for the 
first time this season, has met with splendid appreciation 
by the audiences and hearty approval from the critics 
wherever he has appeared. Mr. Barclay has been especially 
honored for one who has been here such a short time 
by being engaged for three appearances at the Toronto 
Festival in February, in one of which he is to sing the 
part of Mefistofele in a great performance of the Berlioz 
“Damnation of Faust.” Some of his recent Philadelphia 
press notices follow: 


Mr. Barclay at once made a distinctly favorable impression and 
scored an emphatic success, He is tall, good looking and of genteel 
manner, a singer whom truly it is a delight to hear. While his 
voice is not voluminous, it has fair resonance and a rich, sympa- 
thetic quality that gives charm to all he does. He was heard today 
in the air of Athanael, from “Thais,’’ Massenet; a group in which 
old Irish and old English songs proved special favorites, and, at 
the end. songs in French by Dupare, D _ and Chausson, in 
which the baritone further displayed the highly sympathetic and 
artistic qualities of his singing.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


The company of acceptable baritones is small and _ select. 
Barclay is indisputably entitled to a place in it. He is a wholly 
sincere and straightforward singer, resting his appeal on genuine 
lyric art and not on shallow artifice. His manful and unaffected 
demeanor on the platform predisposes the listener to a_ favorable 
judgment. It would have been well to vary the uniformly serious 
character of the last group with essays into the lighter vein, where- 
in Mr. Barclay excels.-Philadelphia Ledger, December 6. 


Barviay is a young English baritone who has taken Philadelphia 
by storm, So far his appearances have been limited to private 
musicales, but his debut at yesterday's musicale will undoubtedly 


mean further public work, as he has a very beautiful voice and 
sings artistically—-two essentials which should create a demand for 
him. His songs embraced a number of favorites, particularly in 


the group deveted to modern French songs, while the aria from 
“Thais” demonstrated his ability in the French operatic style. His 
work was much enjoyed, and it is not difficult to predict a reign of 
favoritism for the agreeable young singer.—Philadelphia Record, 
December 6. 

Mr. Barclay sang the prologue from “Pagliacci,” always a good 
test of the voice and artistic capabilities of a baritone, and showed a 
fine voice which has apparently been cultivated to the utmost. 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, November 17 


Eddy Brown Achieves Complete Triumph 

Eddy Brown, who recently appeared in Allentown, Pa., 
received the following notices in the local papers, both of 
them high tributes to the fine artistry of this sterling 
American violinist: 


Mr. Brown achieved a complete triumph immediately he gave 
his first number, encore after encore being demanded, and when 
the final selection was given no stir was made by the audience to 
leave, everybody remaining seated, showering a wave of applause 


until the artist reappeared playing Paderewski’s minuet as it never 
has been heard before in this town. He wound up with Wieniawski’s 
“Tarentella,” in which was given an exhibition of lightning and 
rapid fire bowing and fingering that held the audience spellbound. 
Chronicle and News, December 2. 


His first number was a “Symphony” in three movements. Hardly 
had he played the opening measures of the first movement before 
the audience realized that here was a violinist of the first rank, one 
who must be given a place at the top among the select few of the 
profession. He demonstrated his mastery of the bow and _ the 
king of instruments and the applause which followed his first of- 
fering clearly indicated that he had struck a responsive chord with 
the audience, 

As his second offering 


he played the “Hindu Chant” and “Sou 
venir de Moscow. t 


was in the latter composition that he was 
able to show his ability in playing harmonies, a feature that re- 
quires the most exact fingering and a sure control of the bow. 
As an encore to this number he played one of his own transcrip- 
tions for violin and piano, 

The “Serenade Tzgane,” by Valdez, the well known and always 
popular “Orientale’ by Cui and “Lo Ronde des Lutins’’ by Baz- 
zini made up a group of three numbers which Mr, Brown played 
as the finale to the program. It was in the last named selection 
that he displayed his technic in “spiccato” bowing. It was a rendi 
tion that fairly brought the audience to its feet and one that alone 
would have proven his ability as an artist of the highest order.— 


Allentown Record, December 2. 


Minneapolis Gives Herma Menth Ovation 


Herma Menth appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, on the 
afternoon of December 4, and scored an unqualified suc- 
cess, the critics being particularly lavish in their praise of 
the young pianist. Miss Menth was heard in a new concerto 
by Emil Sauer, and, according to the Minneapolis Journal, 
the work was an irresistible magnet, especially as the soloist 
was an artist above the average. Appended are extracts 
from several of the press notices which appeared in the 
dailies on December 5, telling of the really fine impression 
created by Miss Menth: 

The soloist, Herma Menth, could easily have held the audience 
for another half hour on the end of a concert already fifteen minutes 


over the scheduled a EET =e 
As for Herma Menth, her playing expressed vividly the ersonal 
tharm that, won the audience at her first appearance. fluent 


technic, with clear-cut, bright tone, and a delicacy of expression 
which made the occasional demonstrations of power all the more 
remarkable, gave brilliant effectiveness to everything she played. 


. .. Let us hope that Miss Menth will become a regular visitor 
to Minneapolis.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


Miss Menth, who was enthusiastically received and presented 
with flowers from the Thursday Musicale, gave two charming extra 
numbers, “Danse Humoresque,” by Stojowski, and Rameau’s “Tam- 
bourin” in the Godowsky arrangement, both additional proofs of 
her exquisite and temperamental art of pianism.—Minneapolis 
Journal, 





Another exceptionally capable soloist appeared at this concert, a 
young pianist, who, following in the succession of talented singers 
and players who have participated in these Sunday concerts, will 
bear comparison with the best we have heard up to the present. 
Herma Menth, the pianist in question, had the courage to make her 
initial debut with an unknown concerto by Emil Sauer... . 
Miss Menth has all the qualifications of a great pianist. She is 
endowed with a nervous energy that is shown effectively in bravura 
passages. She is musical to such a degree that every phrase be- 
came endowed with the thought of the composition. Her tone is 
of fine quality and this with all the technical desiderata a pianist 
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can use, made this appearance here a notable one, 
Evening Tribune. 


~Minneapolis 


A Percy Grainger, a Leo Ornstein and a Katharine Goodson, if 
composited, might make such a person as Herma Menth. the 
talented young pianist who was soloist with the orchestra yesterday. 
Lithe and quick and spirited, she gave a splendid performance of 
the Sauer concerto. Her phrasing is crisp and clear, her technic 
and tone modulation good, and her exuberance and fine temperament 
quite electrify her audience, compelling recognition, Those who 
heard her feel that they owe Mr. Oerhoffer another debt of grati- 
tude for giving Minneapolis a chance to welcome so charming an 
artist.—Minnesota Daily Star. 

After receiving such splendid criticisms, it is not surpris- 
ing that Miss Menth has been secured to appear in recital in 
Minneapolis some time in February, when she will be en 
route to the Coast. During the weck of December 18 the 
pianist filled an engagement at the Capitol Theater in New 


York 
Lawson’s Success in the South ° 
Accompanying are extracts from two of the many ex- 
cellent press notices which Franceska Kaspar Lawson re- 
ceived on her recent tour in the South: 
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Phone: 8107 Schuyler 








Antoinette Le Brun Winning Success 


Antoinette Le Brun, voice placer, builder and 
preceptress, with studios now located in the Steinway Build- 
ing, Chicago, first studied in Italy, and then came to Amer- 
ica with the Royal Grand Opera Company. A fter touring 
for two seasons she was secured by Henry Savage as prima 
donna soprano for his English Grand Opera Company, with 
which organization she remained several seasons until she 
connected herself with the Chicago Opera by contract, during 
the Dippel régime, and as she was about to sing under 
Campanini a sudden marriage changed her plans. This 


opera 





study through this delightful, 
to demand, 
tions for a teachers’ class to begin January 3, 
studios on Seventy-fourth street, 
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sre. Leween’s entire. gregrem. 1 | mina» and forest be forced her to retire from the opera stage after having es 
i : } ; ning § 5 *r beautifu a »3 : WN: 
wales, ohaceieh Gaslaaaiee and wenderfyl stage mannes endeared Sayed forty-six roles with brilliant success. Answers to letters received in this department are 
her to new friends made in Durham. It is sincerely hoped that She is therefore possessed of a splendid equipment and published as promptly as possible. The large number 
she will, have @ return engagement in the near future-—Durham, jg credited with the rare art of conveyance of her teaching Of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
N. C., Morning Herald, November 16. as well as keen perception of diagnosis. The knowledge of for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 
Mrs. Lawson is a charming woman and won her audience with the possession of such gifts by her hosts of friends induced nee F 
her very first number. z he flexibility of the singer's voice taking up the work of coac hing and precepting for the op HRISTIAN FREDERICK CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Kis —_S epee a o = no weee a Ln. ls eratic stage, where it is expected she will prove a power in “Can you give me any information about Christian Frederick 
jJyra,. ith ne ease anc reedom of a bird she anagec R . é Cheties “Al d Se tee vagy a acer fi 2 
intricate notes of this number.—The Nilson, N. C., Daily Times, helping to eliminate the necessity of study in Europe. She page and say go - ir 5 Bee a don a owe ive 
708g 1 ‘ s ! f] er pure ve u 
November 19, Receuiure g? lg! non names and tit es wy ur na | 
ones — violin that was yrought trom Suremburg (; ul ibout 
. ace . twenty-five years ago.” 
Virginia Mauret in Demand These old boys were ancest ¢ at least predecessors, of th 
The young and artistic dancer, Virginia Mauret, who Hohensollerne—Counts of Bran denban . Dukes of Prussia and Bu 
4 - 1 | _ . rhe « Ss ‘ L y x 1s particular one “ not portant 
is at present on tour, has met with her usual success wher- enough to make the modern gazetteers. If you is to fit 
ever she has appeared, and the following criticism is one out when he existed you will have to look him up in some Germa 
r 3 yg : T ustory that is rather detailed Presu ! t Id | 
of many which appeared after her dancing at Van Wert, Cee, Cae eee ant, Trecumally fiddle is 
Ohio: Alexander or was owned or sold by som Nurembur 
The people of Van Wert had quite a delightful treat in the enter the time he was burgrave of that cit 
tainment by Mlle, Virginia Mauret and instrumental trio at the Strand, \ is Blas 
Friday evenin under the auspices of the Van Wert Civic Music HERE AZARO 
Association, Mf lle. Mauret appeared on the stage as a very demure, “I would greatly appreciate your advice to the A 
graceful and dainty dancer. Her interpretation of music was espe whereabouts of Hipolito Lazaro and whether he a a 
cially good and she indeed has added distinct touches to the art of ing at the Metropolitan Opera House this sesor 
mterpretative dancing. The audience was especially enthusiastic At present Mr, Lazaro is singing in It nd he is not te 
over her dance to Bach's gavotte, and over her interpretation of to sing with the Metropolitan Opera Com 7 Pa 1 
“Songs without Words,”’ by Mendelssohn, The instrumental trio American representative is Arthur Spizzi, 1482 Broadwa Ne York 
gave many selections that showed marked ability as musicians. Van 
Wert Times, November 5, 192 Oxup ITALIAN 
“One often hears this statement Ther ! 
Cornish School Introduces New Idea singing-—that of the old Italian School.” W t kindly tell 
Nellie Cornish, founder and director of the Cornish to, prominent singing te wocer hs are git f rt ! 
° ° . ’ «ae will ri ) s lame sever r talv's i ty et 
School of Music in Seattle, Wash., returned to that city ber al soe rv al of y's instru I | 
early in December after a trip to Montana where she spoke Reszke gives instruction in Paris.” 
in a number of cities on the subject of musical education for To say “old Italian method” is simply t a 
children, a branch of music in which she is one of the best go% d singing, in which th voice is pr luced entire freed m 
ovpad 1 lame, ilian, ecarne ! to t t cau the 
known specialists of the country. Miss Cornish spoke cei diet aa at ld baa aan Gee te Ss > 
twice in Helena before the Woman's Club and the Pro- famous Italian maestros have passed away. There however, 8 
° . r nn still living, s s stro 1 N mu 
fessional and Business Women’s League; at the Agricul- few still living, each a . tro S | Hi Y Mm Ger uma 
: a te ick ome ind several le we \ ilar 
tural College at Bozeman, where she addressed a group of cual Gar ilaadien Cotemnt th ham go taf a Pg 
200 girls sent by the Wom: in’s Clubs from every high school name Mme, Albani Gye may be teaching in Lond f ae 
ow to th 0 bt N le Reszke not teachit ‘ Med 
in the state; at Livingston and at Butte. anew te ie ‘ tras yy bat. Mr. le R ak ‘ Pa 
Miss Cornish has just introduced a thoroughly com 
mendable new feature in the Cornish School. It has been Wuo Wut Waite 11 
found, as is almost invariably the case everywhere, that the “Do you know of any book about opera that , ; 
average singing pupil has little knowledge of what music plete? After trying to obtain information in reference to an 
really is, so the school has arranged a special course of x os a ee oe . ve mld of the nineteent! ntury | con 
"r 'pwier . . , , . 7 . . . aS, : , ‘ ! £ J a 
two and a half hours each week, embracing French diction, ANTOINETTE LE BRUN, thoroughly complete and satisfactory hook about operas | , 
elements of music, introduction to harmony and sight read vodal’ tauokas to be written, One book ignores Amet together, as if thers 
. « a » suc « \ le another k 1 « the lie ‘ 
ing, musical history and physical training, all of which are fate mas W nanan a 1 sy in Bhs 1 higgledy piggledy v that 
given the vocal pupils free of charge. , has several voices in training which are said to possess one received — impression > oe. Gre Teold Die M 
Faculty recitals are a regular feature of the school work. elements of exceptional worth, one of which, a young canien ean hn selina ear said ee hy Hed a ~ 
Marian Coryell, of the piano department, gave an interesting Greek baritone, recently a debutante, was heard by a large Paliable book.” 
recital recently before leaving Seattle on a month s leave ol and delighted audience The Information ureau is thorough! n sympatl ‘ ul 
absence, during which she will visit Chicago and New Several artists are also coaching with Mme. Le Brun. the subject of be hy of reference res irding ti Wher 
York. Archie Ruggles, tenor, member of the voice faculty, She is a lady of charming personality and of gracious man we ~ hg tee J y vs mint low od ialf a a 
introduced himself to Seattle in a _successful recital on ner with an unimpaired voice, and has executive force and Opera” which seems to be about as satisfactory as at se 
November 29. Sydney F, Allison, baritone, a pupil of Kuria — power, together with other requirements necessary to the does not go far enough—but the inf rmatior sintkle amd’ dabee 
Strong, of the voice department, gave a recital on October attainment of stage discipline, and does not carry outwardly death, years wh n oper 6 Were written aad d first wanes, 
~ . 4 4 T11- . ¢ ‘ ° e ¢ - lei » d whe yp is ere written a late i t pet m ce 
31, and Ellen Shelton Harrison, pupil of Ella Helm Board the traditional ear-marks of her profession. ih iemaney dale wad Wenn te said that tala tetaewtaal ; 
man, also of the voice department, sang a program at the 3 to be found in many of the text b ks, If that & ‘was. Seouene 
. ¢ . . ati . up to date with a slight acknowledgement tl Amer i n the 
school on December 6, both of them demonstrating con , ; pas piaat ace 
= , 4 . ° . ° . , ~ 7 ae > oper itic map, it would fill a long felt int The writer | tha 
vincingly the excellence of their instruction. An evening of Mrs. Rawlinson a Busy Dunning Teacher ‘ ‘alp ce Btn Site bagged «CPs inagae Be tae Bricks a 
unusual inte srest was that in which Jacques — Jerville, the Laura Jones Rawlinson, normal teacher of the Dunning lo ‘iy lo be sure some Americans introduced, almost apologet 
. “f one ¢ ec standing te eit edit, though ¢ wher 
head of the voice department, assisted by Sara Y. B. Pea- System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, who es ee ee Oe eee ee mong FO we 
body, one of the faculty, presented a program which in- tablished the Dunning School in Portland, Ore., is now However, let us be thankful that there are a hooks to réfer.* 
cluded scenes from “Manon,” done in costume and with jn New York conducting a training class for teachers. It may be that at some time ne vill take up this qu 
arts dawli recently gave ; me 4 f analytical Ik seriously and we shall be surprised | t book bout 
action. Mrs. Rawlinson recently gave a series of analytical talks Oy ny Gresent 
Maurice Browne and Ellen Van Volkenburg, who were on this system explaining the unique apparatus used and 
Cig ngaged to take charge of the dramatic department roving the results gained by classes of children trained 
specially engaged to ts “poeah » 1. pear tne ar we ; & oo Wace Uncle (3 Music Students Form a League 
of the school and the Repertory Theater, which is con- — by _ orene teachers in New York City 
nected with it, terminated their engagement on November 1. tea given a short time ago by Mrs. P. Hanson There will be an organization meeting of the Music Stu 
/ oup of students from the department are keeping on Hist r. Mrs. Rawlinson spoke to an interested group, dents’ League on January 5 at 8 o'clock in the evening at 
A grout ! } nts’ : 
the work which they undertook under the name of the among whom were representatives from the most exclu 315 West Ejighty-sixth street, New York Leonard Lieb 
Cornish Players, and have been presenting a series of sive private schools in the city, and all present regretted ling, editor of the Musicat, Courter, will addre the 
three one-act plays with much success. that they, as children, had not been introduced to music meeting 
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ST OCKHOLM'S BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Famous Orchestra, with Schnéevoigi at lee Head, Wins New Triumphs 


ckholm, December 1, 1921 
lent, snow-covered woods of Sweden, passing along the 
lusky, dreamy pines, the ftantast« cliffs and the still, blue 


lakes, one feels at once that this is favorable soil for the 


tivation of so earnest and esoteric an art as that of 
Brahms The music of the great German master and the 
ature of Sweden have, indeed, a great many things in com 
n: the same masculine earnestness, the same friendly 
bitter-sweet charm finds expression in both. People 
have grown up in this country must have an under 
tanding of the tremendously emotional vitality of the 
irth symphony, for instance, or for the mellow, pensive 
lodies of the second 
Thus the tremendous interest aroused by the Brahm 
cle, given by the Konsertforeningen, the first great event 
thie musical season, is easily understood, The cycle com 
chestral concerts with gargantuan programs 
contained one of the symphonies each, while the Haydn 
iriation the academic festival overture, and the twe 
ne concertos were distributed proportionately 
lhe reputation of the orchestra of the Konsertforeningen 
n recent years gone far beyond the borders of Sweden 
Conductors who have had an opportunity to lead it, artists 
have appeared with it as soloists, have all sung the 
Praise 1s often 


rised tour ofr 


raises of the organization in all keys 
weerated by the traveler who finds something really 
vod outside of his own country Cunless foolish chauvinism 
ikes one both blind and deaf), but in this case it must be 
idmitied that it hardly did justice to reality and that even 
e highest expectations were far surpassed 
for years the Stockholm orchestra stood under the leader 
ip of it permanent conductor, Georg 
hnéevoigt, a native Finn [his excellent master of the 
aton has managed to awaken and maintain two apparently 
ntradictory elements among his band of musicians: an 
ron discipline and an easily kindled artistic enthusiasm 
Chere are well disciplined orchestras everywhere, but this 
much rarer—a sincere and indefatigable joy im must 
making which seems to animate every member of the orches 


hitherto only 


tra. In order to rate the quality of an orchestra one should 
car not only its performances, but also its rehearsal And 
in this re spect the rehearsals for the Brahms cycle were a 
evelation. It was not a deadening drill, but a joyous, de 


oted service of the art. Musicians and conductor had but 
one aim: to exhause the myriad and hidden beauties of the 
and to make every note sound in its 
perhaps, the con 


cores to their dreg 
«~ last perfection Fifty times in an hour, 


GEORG SCHNEERVOIGT, 
conductor of the Brahms Cycle. 


ductor interrupted, for what Master Schnéevoigt wants he 
insists on getting; but never have I observed that a single 
musician showed the mien of discontent or anget 
Artur SCHNABEL THE STAR 

Personal vanity is never in evidence in Schnéevoigt's con 
ducting. This is evident from the circumstance that he gives 
the same exhaustive attention to the accompaniment of solo 
works as to symphonies, where he is the sole ruler. Every 
measure in the complicated accompaniment of the piano 
and violin concertos was worked out with the greatest ex- 
actitude. And here the orchestra, led by its excellent con 
certmaster, the Hungarian violinist, Aranyi, showed the 
same joy and love of the thing 

The two piano concertos were played by Artur Schnabel, 
the Viennese pianist, about to appear for the first time in 
America, Schnabel, indeed, has few rivals in the field of 
piano players in Europe. The more one hears him play the 
more one realizes that he is not one of the artists whose 
playing “dazzles,” who explodes like a firework that is for 
gotten as soon as it is extinguished. The quality that lifts 
Schnabel's playing so far above the accomplishments of most 
piano virtuosos is the tremendously strong expressive force 
of his delivery. His playing awakens impressions that one 
never forgets if one has absorbed them with attention. His 
absolutely sovereign technic, to which the keyboard offers 


When one travels through 





not a single problem, enables him to devote the whole 
trength of his great artistic personality to this recreation 
of the inner content of a work. If one considers, besides, 
the sensual charm of his glowing tone (touch is, as every 
musician knows, a gift of God), one comprehends about all 
the elements from which the extraordinary attainments of 
Artur Schnabel are developed. With virtuoso glitter he has 
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tonio, Tex., being compelled to give many encores and 
receiving flattering newspaper notices. During the past 
month Mr. Morris appeared before the Arts Assembly 
of New York, playing his own sonata in B flat minor, 
which is now published and which was played so masterfully 
last season by Oliver Denton, pianist. During the week 
of December 11 Mr. Morris played with Albert Stoessel, 
violinist and conductor of the New York Oratorio Society, 
his piano and violin sonata at the Institute of Musical Art, 
and the work was spontaneously acclaimed. Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Stoessel played the same work with similar suc 
cess before the MacDowell Club of New York. Mr. Morris 
now is busy composing and his several new works are near 
completion. His “Poem” for orchestra has been played 








THE AUDITORIUM, 


nothing to do. The great seriousness of his art conception, 
his deeply esoteric nature and his strong, manly temperament 
predestine him first of all for the works of Beethoven, Schu 
mann, Schubert and Brahms. 

His interpretation of the two Brahms concertos in this 
Brahms cycle were artistic accomplishments of the very 
highest perfection, and they roused the cool Norsemen to 
an enthusiasm of Neapolitan temperature. 

The violin concerto was played by the thirteen-year-old 
Tossy Spiwakowsky. As remarkable as the attainments 
of this “wonder-child” are, one could not avoid missing the 
opportunity of hearing a more mature and manly interpre- 
tation of this magnificent work. Schnabel’s art, of course, is 
a standard which could have been reached only by a very 
few of the living violinists. 

For the second concert of the cycle, Schnéevoigt had in- 
vited the Dutch conductor, Pieter van Aanroy, as guest, who 
proved to be an excellent and temperamental leader. With 
the remarkable Stockholm orchestra the guest had, however, 
a comparatively easy task 

The success of the Brahms cycle as a whole was alto- 
gether extraordinary, The public’ s enthusiasm rose from 
concert to concert and reached its acme in the last number, 
the great D minor piano concerto, played and accompanied 
in incomparable manner Occupying his usual subscription 
seat in the auditorium there sat (in a manner characteristic 
of the “democratic’ kingdom) the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
The Brahms Festival was another proof that Stockholm, 
if present progress continues, may soon be counted among 
the first of Europe’s music centers. Dr. O. R. 


Paulist Choristers in Fourth Season 

The Paulist Choristers of New York, Father Finn, con- 
ductor, have just completed the busiest autumn season of 
their long history. Since October 1 they have given eleven 
recitals in Greater New York. On tour they have ap- 
peared in Utica, Elmira, Canandaigua and Auburn, N. Y.; 
° gpag ese Md.; Canton and Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Greensburg and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

‘On November 28 the entire organization gave an interest- 
ing exemplification of music by Palestrina and his contem- 
poraries, and in contrast works of modern Russians. 

Father Finn has noticed in his travels through the coun- 
try that appreciation of the greater and deeper choral works 
has increased a hundredfold in five years. 

The Choristers will appear after the holidays in Boston, 
Mass.; Manchester, N. H.; Rutland and Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Pittsfield and North Adams, Mass. ; Hartford, Conn.; 
Richmond, Va.; Washington, D, C.; Baltimore, Md.; Mon- 
treal, Que. ; Peterboro and Toronto, Ont. 

This is the fourth season of the Choristers since they es- 
tablished a choir school in New York, and the ensemble 
technic of the body, according to Nina Pugh Smith, of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, is superexcellent ! 


Another Aeolian Hall Appearance for Morris 


Harold Morris, the young American pianist-composer, 
who appeared twice last season in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
with signal success, will give a recital in the same hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 11. An interesting feature 
of the program, which includes Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 
and Chopin, will be a group of works by contemporary 
American composers of the younger schools. One of Mr. 
Morris’ Aeolian recitals last year was devoted entirely to 
his own compositions, which were received with favor by 
the public and press, and this year he will include in his 
program two of his own works. 

This season has been a very busy one for Mr. Morris. 

tesides teaching a large private class and also a class at 
the Institute of Musical Art, of which institution he now 
is a member of the faculty, he has appeared frequently in 
concert. Recently he played with much success in San An- 


STOCKHOLM, 


where the recent Brahms Cycle took place. 


by the New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, conductor ; 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Ysaye, conductor, and by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Walter Henry Rothwell, con 
ductor. 


Nevin Cantata Wins Success in Greenville 


At the Grand Ope ra House, Greenville, S. C., “The Land 
of Heart's Desire” was given on December 12 by the 
Greenville Woman’s College Choral Club and the Green- 
ville Music Club Chorus, with George H. Smith as soloist, 
J. Oscar Miller as conductor, and Mrs, J. Oscar Miller as 
accompanist. This is a cantata with music by Ethelbert 
Nevin, arranged by Deems Taylor from “The Quest.” 

A letter to the John Church Company, the publishers, 
from J. Oscar Miller, head of the voice department of the 
Greenville Woman's College, says: “The concert was a 
huge success, and in my twelve years of conducting and 
teaching this has been the most successful and pleasing 
number for women’s voices and solo that I have had the 
pleasure of conducting. 1 certainly want to congratulate 
you on having Mr. Taylor make the arrangement, so well 
adapted for women’s voices.” 

The chorus numbered sixty voices, and notices from the 
local press indicate that its performance was one of high 
merit. The soloist, George H. Smith, baritone of Chicago, 
was the winner of the baritone prize presented by the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs last season. 





Many December Dates for Kraft 

The following is a partial list of the engagements of 
Arthur Kraft for the month of December: December 1, 
Houghton ( Mich.) recital; 2, soloist, Junior League, Mil 
waukee (Wis.), evening; 3, soloist, Junior League, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) matinee; 3, soloist, Junior League, Mil 
watikee (Wis.), evening; 4, memorial service, Chicago; 8, 
musicale, Elgin (Ill), afternoon ; 8, Sherman Hotel, solo 
ist, Chicago; 11, Illinois Theater, Chicago; 13, recital, 
Rockford (Ill.); 14, “Creation,” ’ Wooster (Ohio); 15, 
La Salle Hotel, soloist, Chicago; 18, soloist, Congregational 
Church, Rockford (Ill); 19, “Messiah,” Chicago; 20, 
“Messiah,” Wheaton (IIL); 22, “Messiah,” Chicago; 24, 


soloist, midnight service, Chicago; 25, soloist St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago ; 27, “Messiah,” St. Louis Pageant 
Choral Society, St. Louis (Mo.); 28, soloist, Swedish 


Choral Society, Orchestra Hall, Chicago; 29, Chicago Col- 
lege Club, Chicago (Ill). 


Stopak’s Second Recital, January 14 


Josef Stopak is to give his second violin recital of the 
season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday evening, January 14 
Mr. Stopak has chosen an unusual program for his second 
appearance, ranging from Mozart to a modern group of 
first-played numbers and compositions by Saint-Saéns and 
Kreisler , including that violinist’s arrangement of a Gluck 
air. 





Martha Rogers Presents “Bohemian Girl” 


Martha Rogers, a talented student from the studios of 
Mrs. Frederick H, Snyder, of New York, presented 7 
Waukon Community Chorus in “The Bohemian Girl” 
the Barthell Theater, Waukon (Iowa), on Friday Canine. 
December 2, with Miss Rogers at the piano. The princi- 
pal roles were taken by Selma Leikvold, who sang the title 
role;.Mrs. George Watkins, as the Gypsy Queen; Dr. 
Rominger, as Count Arnheim; James Lee, as joy 5a 
James Minert, as Devilshoof; Professor Brokaw, as Cap 
tain of Guards; Grant Barthell, as Florestan; Minnie 
Liekvold, as Buda, and little Ruth Rominger appeared as 
Arline when a child. A chorus of twenty participated in 
making the presentation a memorable event in the musical 
life of Waukon. 


ae 











sinner 
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Leman Conducting Women’s Orchestra 


One of the most pleasant surprises in Philadelphia musi- 
cal circles this season is the success attending the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, which was organized late this fall. 
In reply to numerous inquiries, it may be stated that re- 
hearsals are being held reguiarly every Wednesday morning 
at the club studio. 

Mrs. N. T. Ewer, the organizer of the new orchestra, 
finds a great wealth of musical talent in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. Applications for positions already far outnumber 
the places available. Tryouts are being held, and at present 
forty candidates have been accepted, The women are, for 
the most part, professional or semi-professional musicians, 
and among the number are several well known artists. The 
purpose of this organization is to give women the advan- 
tage of orchestral playing of a high order, and a series of 
symphony concerts is being planned. Certain vacancies in 
the orchestra are yet to be filled, and several pianists have 
promised to begin the study of unusual instruments, such as 
the oboe and bassoon, should this become necessary. 

This organization may be congratulated upon securing 
for a leader J. W. F. Leman, the well known conductor 
of the Atlantic City Steel Pier Orchestra and a former 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Leman has for 
four years led the Atlantic City Orchestra during the spring 
and summer seasons, and his art has attracted the attention 
of music lovers and has merited nation-wide distinction. 

The members of the Women’s Symphony Orchestra have 
all expressed great pleasure at their leader’s able presenta- 





Palace Studio, Atlantic City. 
J. W. F. LEMAN, 
of Atlantic City Steel Pier fame, who has been secured to 
conduct the Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia, 


tion of the work of the masters and the fine technical points 
of orchestration. A pleasing harmony exists between Mr. 
Leman and his new students, as all are desirous of doing 
serious and painstaking work, 

On the writer’s recent visit at rehearsal it was evident 
that Mr. Leman was enjoying himself with such musical 
talent at his disposal. Philadelphia may well expect to hear 
much from this women’s orchestra, and will find enjoyment 
in their fine rendition of the best symphonic poems. 

The following officers have been elected for the currert 
season: President, Mabel S. Ewer; vice-president, Fay 
Leman; secretary, Mabel Roberts; treasurer, Emma Rous. 
The board of directors is as follows: Florence I. Haenle, 
Mary S. Wharton, Ella J. Rowley, Helen M, Rowley and 
-Marie A. Miller. 


Philadelphia Enthusiastic Over San Carloans 


A veritable ovation was given to the San Carlo Opera 
Company on the evening of December 17, when the three 
weeks season of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Philadelphia was brought to a close with “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana” and “I agliacci.” This organization now has a firm 
hold upon music lovers of the Quaker City, as was proven 
by the large attendance at both the afternoon and evening 
performances and also by the numerous costly floral tributes 
which were given to the various singers. With the backing 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Association it is hoped 
that the San Carlo organization will be an annual visitor. 

Walter Pfeiffer was secured as the guest conductor in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and his work with both orchestra 
and chorus is to be commended. Mr. Pfeiffer formerly 
conducted the Philharmonic Symphony of Philadelphia. Bi- 
anca Saroya was the ° Santuzza in “Cavalleria” and did some 
especially fine singing. The Turiddu of Giuseppe Agostini 
was up to the mark histrionically as well as vocally ; he has 
won numerous admirers for his work with the San Carlo 
forces during the entire three weeks’ season. Beatrice 
Eaton, Anita Klinova and Nicolai d’Amico were others in 
the cast. ; ; 

A really splendid performance of “Pagliacci” wound up 
the three weeks’ season, Madeleine Keltie scoring as Nedda, 
and others in the cast being Tommasini, Viviani, D’Amico 
and Tudisco. Ernesto Knoch conducted skill fully. - 


Mrs. Jenkins Presents “Shame on Bunny” 


During the wee ek of November 14, Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, 
in association with C. Ellwood C arpenter and Walter Green- 
ough, presented “Shame on Bunny,” a musical comedy in 
two acts and Spanish interlude, at the Little Theater in 
Philadelphia. The principal female solo and ensemble 
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voices were chosen from Mrs. Jenkins’ student and artist 
pupils, and the others were secured from among Philadel- 

phia’s most experienced and professional amateur actors 
It was the consensus of opinion that “Shame on Bunny” 
was a success, proving to be far above the average run of 
musical comedies. It has a good plot, many songs that 
captivate, and at these recent performances some truly artis- 
tic singing was heard. 

Hilda Reiter was the prima donna, taking the role of 
Virginia Dale, and both her voice and stage presence were 
entirely adequate for the part. This charming coloratura 
soprano artist pupil of Mrs. Jenkins also won praise for 
herself as the Dew Fairy when “Haensel and Gretel” was 
produced in Philadelphia by the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. Walter Greenough, the author of the book and 
lyrics, had the leading male role, that of Homer Hunt 
Others who made up the capable cast were Augusta With- 
erow, Jeanne Davis, Florence Huet, Mabel Whitaker, Jean 
MacLaughlin, A. W. Schlittler, Frank Godwin, Walter 
Ziegler, Henry Kiefer, Clyde Fairbanks and Ralph Risen 
berger. 

Mrs. Jenkins and her associates are to be congratulated 
upon giving to Philadelphia a new musical comedy done by 
Philadelphia people. 

The Saturday matinee on November 19 was arranged for 
the benefit of the wounded soldiers at the Grey's Ferry 
Road Hospital, but as only 100 men would have been able 
to go to the Little Theater the performance was given at 
the Hospital. 


Arts Society to Celebrate Anniversary 


Mrs. George Wilson, who has charge of the affairs of 
the Arts Society of Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that during 
the remainder of this season the society will present at 
its regular concerts the Elshuco Trio, Nelson Illingworth, 
and the Harvard Glee Club. Next year the society will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, and as the majority of 
the older members have expressed a desire to hear Leh- 
mann’s “The Persian Garden,” this delightful work may 
be presented at the first concert in October, 1922. The 
membership of the Arts Society is now over 900 and before 
the opening of the 1922-23 season an even 1,000 is desired. 
From present indications there is no doubt but that this 
will be accomplished. 


Some of Patton’s December Dates 

The Schola Cantorum of New York has secured Fred 
Patton to sing Bach’s B minor mass at Carnegie Hall on 
February 8. Mr. Patton’s list of December dates is an im- 
de one, comprising, among others, appearances in 

Yonkers, F lushing, New York (two performances as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra), Hamilton, Ont., 
Ottawa (two performances with the Ottawa Orchestra 
Society), Boston (two performances of “The Messiah”), 
Washington, D C., Worcester and another New York ap- 
pearance with the Oratorio Society. 


Next Bach Choir Rehearsal January 2 


On December 19 the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, conductor, held its final rehearsal for the 
year 1921. The Mass in B minor is being studied during 
the Christmas season. The St. Matthew “Passion” music, 
the work to be performed the first day of the festival in 
the spring, will be taken up and studied later. The next 


rehearsal of the choir will be held on January 2. 
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A Reéngagement in Indianapolis for Simmons 


William Simmons, New York baritone, scored a success 
with the big Community Chorus of Indianapolis, Ind., 
when he sang there in Handel’s “The Messiah,” under th 
direction of Ernest Hesser. ‘The Indianapolis Star said 
that “Mr Simmons proved himself a real oratorio singer, 
particularly in that trying solo, the terror of most singers 
who attempt it, ‘Why Do the Nations so Furiously Rage?’ 
His voice is powerful and true and his interpretative 
ability admirable.” The baritone will give a recital in 
Indianapolis on March 21 


Schola Cantorum to Give Bach B Minor Mass 


Florence Easton, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
George Meader, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, will be the 
soloists for the Bach B Minor Mass to be given by the 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, 
at its first subscription concert of the season, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 8, at Carnegie Hall 


Grace Kerns Sings in Boston Again 


On December 18 and 19 Grace Kerns sang “The Mes 
siah” with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston and 
was again welcomed with enthusiasm by the public and 
press alike. “Miss Kerns is too well known in Boston 
to need much comment” is the way one of the prominent 
newspapers began its review of her performance 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis to Tour New England 


Starting in Torrington, Conn., January 9, Goldina de 
Wolf Lewis, soprano, will make a short erncert tour 
through the New England States. Later in the season 
Miss Lewis will be heard in New York 
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Akron, Ohio, December 15, 1921.—-Every seat filled 
d the stage crowded, over three thousand persons thun 
dered their approval again and again during the concert of 
hn McCormack here on Thursday, November 17, With 
lrish Ballad McCormack is supreme and he sang all of 


favorites. The last group, consisting of four songs in 
nglish, were enjoyed The first, “When the Dew Is 
lling written by Edwin Schneider, his accompanist, 
das an ovation for the composer 


ere were several encores: “Plaisir d'Amour,” by Mar 

Fairy Tale by the Fireside,” by Merikanto; “Thank 
( for a Garden,” by Del Riego; “Mother Machree,” 

hort Cut to the Rosses,” “The Last Rose of Sum 
and “Little Town in the Ould County Down.” 

lhe Goodrich Male Chorus appeared in concert at South 
High School Wednesday night, December 14. A feature 
merit was the singing of “The Radiant Morn,” of 
wodward, by the mixed chorus. This chorus won first 
in Cleveland with this number Soloists of the 
ing were Marie Wehner, soprano; W. E. Williams, 
and Arthur Morgan, baritone Miss Wehner and 

ir. Morgan pleased greatly, 

Stuttgart concert singers appeared at the Armory, 
December 10, under the auspices of the Akron Liedertafel 
lhe singers were accompanied by a band numbering twenty 

and were assisted by the Akron Liedertafel, undet 
tion of Gustav Sigel he Stuttgart singers, as 
the members of the Liedertafel, sang for the most 


unaccompanied The audience consequently was 

ited to pure harmony which only unaccompanied human 

( can attain All parts of the program were ap 

vided, The band offered such old time favorites as the 

ertures to “Poet and Peasant,” “I) Trovatore,” and “The 

Bartered Bride.’ Mathias Szeylier is director Karl 

Kromer, bass and leader of the Stuttgart singers, was 
the author of various compositions on the program 


Albeny, N. Y., December 19, 1921,—Reinald Werren 


baritone, a favorite with Albany audiences, was 

eard in a recital at Chancellors Hall, under the manage 
ment of Ben Franklin, who has been responsible for in 
wnerable eminent musical events in this section Mr 

Werrenrath was the recipient of prolonged applause, He 
ang ger oup of English and German songs artistically 
ind de ligl ited his listeners with the recitative and aria,” 
Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” Harry 

Spier was at the piano, adding to the enjoyment of the 


ision by sympathetic work, 

\mong the worth while programs of the Monday Musi 
il Club, is the organ and voice recital given each winter. 
\t the Emmanuel Baptist Church, a large audience lis 
tened to a satisfactory program by Mrs. James H. Hen 
drie, Mrs. Roswell P. F. Wilbur and Lydia F. Stevens, 
organists; Mrs. B. R. Richards, contralto, and Mrs, E, H. 
Belcher, soprano, Especially appealing was the latter's 
olo, “With Verdure Clad.” Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, 
yas also heard 

The annual holiday public, the fifty-fourth event of its 
kind, was held in the Albany High School auditorium un 
der the direction of Prof. George Edgar Oliver and Prof 
John A. Howe. Frederic S. Corcoran, Jr., is concertmas 
ter of the orchestra 

Russell Carter, of the department of music, state educa 
tion department, spoke on the “Development of Music,” 
in the Scotia High School recently. Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, soprano, and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, contralto, 
assisted in the presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” re 
cently, in North Adams, Mass 

The piano pupils of. Harriette Crannell were heard in 
recital 

Astoria, Ore., December 8, 1921,—A delightful recital 
vas given recently by Mabel Garrison in the auditorium of 
ihe High School before a capacity audience. She opened 
her program with a group which included Veracini’s “Pas 
torale,” Haydn's “She Never Told Her Love” and “Fleurs 
des Alpes,” arranged by Weckerlin. There was an aria 
from the “Barber of Seville’ and three other groups in 
Italian, French and English, and a group of folk songs 
which proved most interesting. George Siemonn, at the 
piano, was an able accompanist 


Atlanta, Ga., December 15, 1921.—The latest Atlantan 
to achieve musical honors is Mrs, James Hamilton. Picken, 
now of Chicago, who, before her marriage in November 
was Dorothy Eileen Roberts, of this city. She has com 


posed and published sixty odd songs, writing both the 


music and the words. Her latest song, “To a Little White 
Flower,” will be published in January. 

Nan B. Stephens, besides being president of the South 
Atlantic Division of the Federation of Music Study Clubs, 
concert director of the Atlanta Music Club, a playwright 
of ability, and an excellent pianist, has just set to music 
six poems of Frank Stanton, 

An interesting recital of Monday, December 12, was Mrs. 
A. R. Burt's presentation of Mary Butterick, coloratura 
soprano, which took place at Cable Hall. The young singer, 
although not yet eighteen, has a voice of unusual range and 
quality. Miss Butterick was assisted by Alma Gilbert, 
another promising pupil of Mrs. Burt; Grace Bell, pianist, 
played the accompaniments for both young singers. 

Charles A, Sheldon, Jr., city organist, gave an impromptu 
organ concert at the Auditorium, December 11, at which 
he played only numbers requested by members of the large 
and appreciative audience which heard him. 

Two young girls of Atlanta, sisters, offered an interest- 
ing recital at Phillips & Crew Hall, December 14. They 
were Spencer, violinist, and Ruth Mary McGaughey, pianist, 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs, A, D. McGaughey. 

One of the most interesting recitals of the entire series 
given this season at Edison Hall was that of December 13— 
a recital featured by Ellen Lightfoot’s reading of Sutphin 
van Tassel’s “Cherry Blossoms,” and by a fantasie on “II- 
rrovatore,” which was played by Mrs. Morgan Stephens, 
violin, and Grace Coleman, piano. 

At the first anniversary celebration of the Howard The- 
atre, which opened December 13, 1920, Managing Director 
Enrico Leide, conducting the forty-piece symphony orches- 
tra, offered as a feature of the program “The End of a Per- 
fect Day,” played as a cello solo, 


Augusta, Ga., December 15, 1921.—A ballad called 

“The New Day” has just been published, which is of par- 
ticular interest to Augustans, inasmuch as both the words 
and music are the work of Augusta boys. James Carswell 
wrote the words and Charles Fulcher set them tw music. 

\t the reception given on December 12 at tne home of 
Mrs. George Lamback, in honor of Mrs. Marviz Williams, 
a fine musical program was presented which incsuded solos 
by Mrs. Lamback, Mrs. W. T. Price, Mrs. Bowden, and a 
piano and violin selection by Mrs. Frank Miller and Marie 
Brenner. 

Che music department of the Augusta Woman's Club held 
its second regular meeting of the year December 9. A very 
interesting program was offered by the pupils of Leila Shu- 
macker, Robert Irvin and Henry Cross. 


Boston, Mass.—(Scee letter on another page.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 
Charleston, W. Va.—-(Sce letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Clarksburg, W. Va., December 15, 1921.—Under the 
auspices of the altruistic department of the Mareato Music 
Club, a series of organ recitals is being given The first 
one took place November 29, and was given by Frank Clif- 
ford Leeming, organist and choirmaster of Christ Episcopal 
Church, assisted by Christ Church Boy Choir. Those taking 
solo parts were Richard D. Pike, William Winfield and 
Edmund W. Westland. The program included works by 
Dykes, MacDowell, Silvers, Gordon B. Nevm, Taylor, 
Massenet, Fletcher, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Gautier and 
Woodward. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 


Denton, Tex., December 12, 1921.—The new audito- 
rium with its seating capacity of 2,500 will be finished by 
March, according to present indications, and for the opening 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and soloists have been 
engaged. 

The Artists’ Course committee has brought some excellent 
artists to its city this season, among those heard being Mary 
Jordan, contralto; Bachaus, pianist; Serato, violinist, and 
the Hinshaw Company with Percy Hemus, in “The Im- 
presario, 

Music is becoming an important factor at the College 
of Industrial Arts where the vocal department has Harry 
E, Shultz for its head, with two associate and two assistant 
teachers. There are ten teachers in the piano department 
and two in the violin, and there is also a public school 
supervisor, 

Saturday evening, November 19, Harry E. Shultz gave 
his third annual recital, assisted by Ellen Munson at the 





1921 


December 29, 


piano. Mr. Shultz sang numbers by Rachmaninoff, Delibes, 
Debussy, Sinding, Brahms, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Strauss, 
O'Hara, Stickles, Hageman and Clarke, all of the selections 
in English, a fact which added greatly to the enjoyment of 
his audience. The Denton Record- Caronicte declares that 
“Mr. Shultz possesses a sympathetic, well balanced, well 
controlled voice, with a two-octave range, and sings his 
programs always with dignity and sincerity.” 

Denver, Colo.—(See Ietter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Duluth, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fort Smith, Ark., December 10, 1921.—Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, appeared in recital at the New Theater, 
W ednesday evening, November 23, under the auspices of 
the Fort Smith Concert Club. The theater was packed 
with an audience which demanded encore after encore. 
The violinist’s fine technical ability and his musical tones, 
clear and beautifully executed, combined to hold the audi- 
ence in rapt attention. His accompanist, Harry Kaufman, 
was sympathetic to Zimbalist’s work, making of the music 
one harmonious whole. 

First on the program was Vieuxtemps’ concerto in three 
movements. Then came a group of shorter numbers, of 
which the “Prize Song” (Wagner-Wilhelmj) and Zim- 
balist’s fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or’ were 
most successful; and last, Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” 

Eleanor Show, pianist, of New York, assisted by Rebecca 
Eichbaum, soprano, and Maurice Derdeyn, violinist, two 
local artists, gave a musicale in connection with the Stein- 
way Duo- Art piano at the High School Auditorium on 
December 7. Miss Shaw immediately won her audience 
with her personality and her musicianship. Two of her 
numbers that pleased most were “Old Vienne” (Godowsky ) 
and Paderewski’s “Cracovienne Fantastique.” Her rendi- 
tion of these and of Mendelssohn’s scherzo displayed her 
technic to advantage. Miss Eichbaum, ceding first honors 
to the visiting artist, lost none of the charm of manner 
and performance which always endears her to her audiences. 
She has a beautiful voice which shows careful training, and 
her three songs, to the accompaniment of the Duo-Art re- 
productions, won enthusiastic ovations, and she was obliged 
to sing again. Mr, Derdyn’s violin solos, accompanied by 
the Duo-Art, were also appreciated and he was forced to 
repeat the “Swan.” 

The last regular meeting of the Musical Coterie was an 
informal Thanksgiving tea at the home of Mrs, J. J. De 
Jarnette. Numbers were given by Miss Hardin (vocal), 
Mrs. Beltrand (piano), Glenn Warmack (guest member— 
violin), Mrs. Black (vocal), Mrs. Stahl (piano), Mrs. 
Pratt and Mrs. Blocker (piano duet), and Clarence Burg 
(guest—piano). 

Margaret Montague, reader; Mrs. Beltrand, vocalist, and 
Mary McNatt, violinist, all local artists, gave a benefit 
recital at the First Christian Church on Friday evening, 
December 9. 

The solos given by Memo Morsani, Hannabelle Pollo 
and Lawrence Wallace, vocalists, and Maurice Derdeyn, 
violinist, added much to the impressiveness of the annual 
Elks memorial services on Sunday evening, December 4, 
at the Joie Theater. 

The Harmony Club was organized Nevember 26 for the 
study of vocal and instrumental music. The charter mem- 
bers are Mrs. M. W. Johnson, Mrs. E. W. Travis, Mrs. 
B. T, Rogers, Mrs. Dorner, Mrs. Monroe, Mrs. R. L. Buck- 
ley and Mrs. Pitcher. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Hartford, Conn., December 10, 1921.—The Choral 
Club of Hartford gave the first concert of its fifteenth sea- 
son, December 7, at Foot Guard Hall, under the direction of 
Ralph L. Baldwin. The club was heard in a varied program 
which included Cadman's “The Vision of Sir Launfal, “g 
Earl Towner’s “Mother’s Boy,” H. J. Stewart's “Arise, 
Sleep no More,” and Mr. Baldwin's “A Rose to the Living.’’ 
Knight McGregor, baritone, was the soloist, and his num- 
bers included “Two Cavalier Songs,” by Stanford; “The 
Pirate Song,” by Gilbert; “I am a Roamer,” Mendelssohn; 
“In the Silence of Night,” Rachmaninoff; “Twilight,” 
Glenn, and an aria from Mozart's “Nozze Di Figaro.” 

Huron, S. D., December 6, 1921.—Mildred Robbins, 
pianist, and Herbert M. Bailey, baritone, assisted by Grace 
Finley, accompanist, gave the first program of the twenty- 
fourth series at the Huron College School of Music. Works 
by Bach, Brahms, Handel, Benham, Grant-Schaefer, Chopin, 
Reddick, Scott, Liszt, Schubert-Liszt and Moszkowski made 
up the program. 

Ernest Hutcheson scored a marked success when he ap- 
peared here recently. Of special interest on his program 
were two of his own compositions, prelude and caprice, and 
his arrangement of the “Ride of the Valkyries. 

On December 2, pupils of Grace Finley gave a piano 
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recital. The youngest was Sophie Halpern, age five, and 
the oldest were three, aged eleven, Howard Thatcher, Mar- 
garet Long, and Lois Burks. The other youngsters were 
Lester Warren, Carol Hocking, Marjory Robsahm, Mary 
Aberdeen Ketelle, Marjory Brown, Donald Sandberg, Mer- 
cedes Johns, Willa Mall, Rachell Clemmons, Dorothy Ward, 
Marjory Costain, Florence Sutton and Muriel Buck. 

On November 22 and 23, Riccardo Martin was heard in 
recital under the auspices of the Musical Club of Huron 
College School of Music. 

Excellent work has been accomplished by the young men’s 
and young women’s glee clubs. These organizations were 
heard recently to excellent advantage. The young women 
are under the direction of Miss Robbins. 


Joliet, Ill, December 11, 1921—On Thursday after- 
noon, December 8, Mrs. E. R. Lewis met with her class in 
musical analysis, for the music department of the Woman's 
Club, in the Smith room of the Public Library. The vocal 
and piano compositions of Grieg were under discussion. 
Mrs. L. C. Rugen, soprano, illustrated with four songs—“A 
Spring Song,” “The First Meeting,” “A Swan” and “I 
Have Thee.” Besides playing the accompaniments, Mrs. 
Lewis contributed the prelude to the Halberg suite, “Noc- 
turne,” and the second and third movements from the Grieg 
sonata for piano. 

Lexington, Ky.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Louisville, Ky.—(See letter on another page.) 

Marinette, Wis., December 8, 1921.—The annual con- 
cert of the Marinette Woman’s Club took place November 
28 when an interesting program was rendered under the 
direction of Mrs. Henry Anderson. Estelle Louise Vernet, 
soprano, was the soloist, contributing the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto” and groups in French and English. Mrs. 
E. H. Redeman sang the solo in Harris’ “Morning,” and 
Mrs. W. F. Schulz gave the obligato to Herman's “The 
Silver Bell.” Remick “The Angel's Serenade” was sung 
as a trio by Gertrude Biehn, Mrs. W. C. Campbell, and Mrs. 
H. F. Below. The accompanists were Harriet Worthen, 
Mrs. E. J. Grandholm, Eva Feldstein. Miss Feldstein also 
gave the Stojowski “Valse Humoresque” as a piano solo. 

Member of the music committee of the Marinette Wom- 
an’s Club are Mrs. A. J. Steffen, Mrs. W. F. Schulz, Mrs. 
Warren Grace, Mrs. R. S. Thompson, Mrs. Alvin Davis 
Mrs. William Schefelker, Mrs. W. C. Campbell, Einar Elli 
son, Margaret Goodman, Mabel Sette, Marjorie Sprester, 
Gertrude Biehn, Winsome Worthem, Marian Sillman, Mrs. 
Joe G.tchell, Mrs. -E. H. Redeman, Ida Hoare, Mrs. G. E. 
Denzin, Sadie Lewis, Gertrude Philleo, Catherine Michie, 
and Mrs. H. F, Below. 


Miami, Fla, December 8, 1921.—Very brilliant was 
the reception at the Hotel Urmey last evening which was 
tendered in honor of Mrs. Ralph Polk by the Miami Music 
Club, founded one year ago. Several hundred friends and 
members of the club enjoyed the evening. In the receiving 
line’ were Mrs. Rolph Polk, president of the Miami Music 
Club; Mis. Leona Dreisbach, first vice-president ; Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Dungan, recording secretary, and Mrs. Eugene Romfh, 
second vice-president. Mrs. Everest George Sewell pre- 
sented the guests. With Mrs. Polk were members of the 
Cardinal Club, another organization founded by her and 
which is composed of grandmothers only. Notable among 
the guests were members of the Polk Music Club, which 
embraces about twenty high school girls and boys. This 
music club is named after Mrs. Polk. 

The Junior Music Club held its largest audience of the 
season Saturday, when about twenty-six members appeared 
on the program, which represented seven Miami music teach- 
ers. Mrs. Adolph Selige gave an inspiring talk upon “Music 
and Health.” The program was rendered by Weesie Hefty, 
Virginia Bunnell, Madge Carrol, Elizabeth Hardy Mac- 
Donald, Arline Travis, Elizabeth Gardner, Hanna Law, 
Mary Joe Cotton, Inez Jones, Billy Jones, Beth Jones, Rich- 
ard Gardner, Alva Lea Hefty, Ruth Graves, Annie Lois 
Green, Clara Lane, Dorothy Galatis, Ruth Manle, Kathryn 
Manle, Elizabeth Bunnell, Celia McKinon, Lillian Roberts, 
Kathryn Thompson, Mary Ruth Scruggs, Clara Young, 
Elizabeth Graves, Kathryn Gardner. 

At the meeting of the League of American Pen Women, 
Friday, Ruby Showers Baker sang two of MacDermid's 
songs, “Fulfillment” and “Charity.” Mrs. Baker holds two 
positions as soprano soloist—one at the Cocoanut Grove 
Congregational Church and the other at the Congregational 
Church at Miami Beach. Her lovely girlish voice was 
trained by Ira Sproule Baker, one of Miami's prominent 
teachers of piano, organ and voice. 

Musical offerings at the Housekeepers’ Club when it en- 
tertained the Dade County Federation, were rendered by 
Mrs. Howard Rankin, whose beautiful soprano was heard 
to advantage in Whelpley’s “Forest Song,” and “At Dawn 
ing,” by Cadman. She was accompanied by Edna Burnside, 
of the Miami Conservatory. 

Through the courtesy of Anton F. Koerner, organist and 
director of the First Presbyterian Church Choir, a delight- 
ful program was rendered Thursday evening for the benefit 
of the Orphanage at Jacksonville. The feature of the 
recital was the anthem, “My Country,” by H. F. Koerner, 
which was sung for the first time in Miami. This composi- 
tion won the first prize in the national] song contest two 
years ago. Other numbers on the program were: Auber’s 
“Le Macon” overture; “Evening Prayer,” choir; “The 
Wilderness (Goss), Mrs. John Livingston and male soloists ; 
“Hear Ye, O Israel” (Buck), soprano solo, Mrs. Van de 
Locht; “All Praise to God’ (Wagner), Percy Long and 
Choir; “Out of the Deep” (Marks), Mrs. John Livingston, 
contralto; “Improvisation,” Anton Koerner; solo by Mrs. 
Howard Rankin; “Sweet the Moments” (Donizetti), ma 
quartet; “Rolling in Foaming Billows” (Haydn), Perdy 
Long; “Thou Lamb of God” (Wagner), Mrs. John Living- 
ston, Mrs. Van der Locht, Mr. Benedictand the choir. 

Through long years of service Charles Cushman’s ‘ia 


has become synonymous with all that stands for the best 
in music in Miami. Opening the fourth season of the Miami 
“vy” Singers with a program which was artistically carriéd 
out, Mr. Cushman won new laurels last Monday when the 
sixty men who form the organization did their best under 
his inspiring baton. Mrs. John R. Livingston was the guest 
artist and sang “Lend Me Your Aid,” from “Queen of 
Sheba,” by Gounod. To prolonged applause she responded 
graciously with two encores—‘“Cradle Song,” by Vannah, 
and “King Solomon and King David,” by Cook, Eleanor 
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Clark, dainty little pianist, aided materially with her sym- 
pathetic and intelligent accompaniments. om 

Emily Byrd, pianist, responded graciously to an invita- 
tion to play at the residence of Mrs. Clarence Busch dur 
ing a recent meeting of the League of American Pen 
Women. Miss Byrd is the head of the piano department at 
the Miami Conservatory. 

Five lovely songs by Vinnie Ream have just been pub 
lished by Ruth Norcross Hoxie, of Washington, D. C., and 
Miami, Fla. They appear under the title “A Group of 
Songs,” and embrace “I Love Thee,” “My Ship,” “The 
Coronach,” “The Coming of Maud” and “Crossing the Bar. 
Vinnie Ream was one of the most noted of American sculp 
tors, her statues of Lincoln and “Sequoia” finding places in 
the Capitol at Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin M. Cassell were greeted by a host 
of friends and admirers who welcomed them in Miami. 
Many social affairs are being arranged in honor of the dis 
tinguished pianist and composer, Mrs. Irwin Cassell, known 
throughout the country as well as abroad as Mana-Zucca. 
Her namesake society, the Mana-Zucca Choral Society, is 
planning for her entertainment, and the general music public 
is delighted to welcome this gifted woman and render her 
the honors due her genius. 


Mills College, Cal., December 10, 1921.—An interest 
ing recital was given November 16 by Henrietta Blanchard, 
mezzo contralto, and Frederick M. Biggerstaff, pianist, as- 
sisted by Winifred McGee, accompanist. Of special interest 
was Miss Blanchard’s song cycle, “An April Day,” and two 
other songs, “Flames” and “Spring.” d 

December 10 a second in the series of faculty recitals of 
the season was given by Joseph McIntyre, pianist; William 
F. Laraia, violinist, and Arthur Weiss, cellist. The Arensky 
trio was a feature of this program. 

On December 9 Uda Waldrop, of San Francisco, one time 
member of the Mills College faculty, had charge of the pro 
gram. The artists were Marguerite Raas Waldrop, 
Patricia Morbio, Charles F. Bulotti, Minna McGauley and 


the Arion Trio. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Mobile, Ala., December 12, 1921.—Mrs. Peck's home 
was the meeting place of the Polymnia Circle, December 8. 
rhe contributors to the program did credit to the “Old 
Masters,” the subject of study for the day. 

The Kobinata Music Club now may be said to have 
passed from the infant class to a really grown up club, in- 
asmuch as it will celebrate its first anniversary December 17 

Ottillie Schillig, who appeared in concert at the Lyric 
Theater, December 11, was accorded the unusual tribute of 
finding her audience unwilling to be dismissed after the 
regular program. As the iast note of Hummel’s “Halle 
luja” died away probably no more spontaneous tribute was 
ever paid an artist in Mobile than that demand for an en 
core. Miss Schillig’s voice, best in high register, is essen 
tially dramatic. There were occasional qualities of lyric 
merit, notably in the fantasy, “Rain,” and the negro melody, 
“The Lawd Is Smilin’ Through the Do’.” But the true 
worth of Miss Schillig’s really fine voice was best dis 
played when the emotional demand was greatest, as in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Adieu Forets’” and Georges’ “Hymne au 
Soleil.” 

Wotan Zoellner, boy violinist, who appeared in recital 
December 9, proved an artist in spite of his youth. He 
exhibited an individual style of marked interest and charm 
and possesses an unusual assurance. His tone is one of 
exceeding sweetness. He received an enthusiastic reception, 
the audience being quick to appreciate. The refinement of 
style was apparent from the very beginning of the “Faust” 
fantasie, with which he opened the well arranged program. 
The ensemble of the Zoellner Institute deserves much praise 
in its part of the delightful program. 

The third regular meeting of the Chopin Club was held 
December 7. After the conclusion of business Cedric 
Lemont delivered the second of his series of lectures. Mr. 
Lemont contrasted “Old and Modern Music” in a delightful 
manner, illustrating his various points with compositions of 
the old masters. 

Oil City, Pa. December 12, 1921.—An_ interesting 
mus‘eal offering was that given December 8 at Trinity M. E. 
Ch. _, when the augmented chorus of the Schubert Club 
gave “Hora Novissima,” under the direction of Ernest 
Lunt, of Pittsburgh. There was excellent tonal balance 
throughout the performance of this oratorio and a variety 
of shadings that made for general interest. The soloists 
were all local artists and included Anna Short, soprano; 
Mary Reimann, contralto; Homer Lane, tenor; Charles 
Rowe, baritone. A fitting prelude to the oratorio was the 
organ recital of Walter Fawcett, organist of Christ 
Methodist Church of Pittsburgh. Miss Philp was accom 
panist. 


Montreal, Can.—(Scee letter on another page.) 

New Haven, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Phoenix, Ariz.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Richmond, Va.—(Sce letter on another page.) 


Salem, Mass., December 10, 1921.—-It is now practi- 
cally arranged that the Reed Fund concerts will be given 
to the public of greater Salem at Ames Memorial Hall for 
the seventh season. As last year, the trustees of the fund 
will combine with the Philharmonic Horn Committee for 
the series of concerts to be given on Sunday afternoons 
from January 1 to February 26 by the Salem Cadet Band, 
under the direction of Jean Missud, with special instru 
mentation for indoor playing—a superabundance of wood 
wind instruments, special soloists being introduced in the 
programs, which will be largely from standard classical 
works. 

The work of the Beverly Male Singers’ Society is well 
under way for the present season, under the direction of 
James W. Calderwood, who has been responsible for its 
musical success since its organization. Besides the home 
concerts the society has arranged a short circuit of concert 
through many of the large New England cities, 

The quartet of the First Universal Church of this city 
is attracting notice with its present personnel: Mabel Pearl, 
soprano; Bessie Jackson Fales, alto; Karl Beal, tenor; Guy 
Baker, basso, the ensemble being noticeably strong. Alfred 

(Continued on page 57) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 














(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York) 
“MOONLIGHT DEEP AND TENDER” (Song) 
By Leland Clarke 


James Russell Lowell’s verse has found in this song a composer 
of personality, one who loves true melody and expressive harmony, 
a person of sensitive feeling and refinement; this is all echoed in 
the music, “To Signora De Luca,” and in two keys. 

(Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago) 
“ORIENTAL DANCES” (for Piano) 
By Bainbridge Crist 

Four Oriental dances are included in this booklet of two dozen 
pages, the title page picturing a Far East, very much decollete per- 
son dancing, while a fawn and a peacock disport themselves in the 
foreground, The dances are Arabian, Hindu, Chinese and Moorish, 
and Mr. Crist has evolved truly interesting music, thoroughly satur- 
ated with the spirit of the Far East, Each of the four dances is 


preceded by a verse relating to the spirit of the music; toms-toms, 
bough of magnolia, the grasping 


drums morosely beating, the 
dancers, with yellow feet—all this appears in the little verses, by 
Conrad Aiken, suggesting the motive following. There is languor, 


gracefulness, daintiness, joyousness, 
geniality, humor, and high originality all combined, in the dances, 
which well represent Oriental life, bout fourth grade in difficulty, 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York, Birmingham, Eng.) 
“THE TEENIE WEENIE MUSIC BOOK” (for Piano) 
By Marx E. Oberndorfer 


The many-colored title-page of this work for children 


sadness and poetic feeling, 


would at- 


tract attention anywhere, so beautiful and unusual ‘s it. Thick 
brown paper forms the background for blue lettering, a ie arge 
round, yellow center, on which is printed two “Teeny Weenies” 


limbs of a tree, with a sparrow, larger than 
“The 


sitting on the bare 


themselves, twittering with open mouths. Inside is printed 


Story of the Teenie Weenies.’ The various sections are labelled 
“The Teenie Weenie Brass Band,” “The Lady of Fashion,” “In a 
Little Canoe,” “The Twins’ Lullaby, " “A Chingse Monday” and 


‘The Minuet.” A fairy creature is pictured playing a fairy piano, 
and each section has its own appropriate illustration. he music 
is all very pretty, is marked with fingering, pedalling, and suit- 
able for young pianists who have studied two years, 


(CG. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“THE FOOLISH VIRGINS” (Cantata for Women’s Voices) 
By Marshall Kernochan 


This work with words by Cecil Fanning, is for soprano, baritone 
and contralto solos, and four-part women's chorus, with piano ac 
companiment, and dedicated to Arthur Woodruff, who, as conductor 
of various choral societies, has produced the work with fine success. 


The music is melodious throughout, with no seeking after far- 
fetched effects—such music as Bruch, Grieg and such ‘‘melodists” 
write, 

The work of an experienced, musicianly writer, this choral 

sung by a chorus of fair ability, The bari- 


composition can be 
tone solo part is the most important, and demands a capable singer. 


Such choruses as have sung Bruch's “Fair Ellen’ or the choral 
operatic fantasias by Clifford Page, can sing this work, 


“THE VALLEY OF REST,” “HOMAGE TO SPRING,” 
“THE SEA GYPSY” and “TONIGHT” (Four Songs) 
By Alexander MacFadyen 


Milwaukee pianists and composer, who writes so 
shows that he is equally at home in vocal music, 
eminently singable, and enjoyable alike for au 


This talented 
well for piano, 
for these songs are 
dience and singer. 

“The Valley of Rest’ expresses every 
The music is expressive and deeply soulful. 
to high G. Poem by Captain Cyril Morton Horne, 
1916. “To Madam Julia Claussen,” 

“Homage to Spring” has fine dash and spirit in it, being a pure 
Spring song, with a running arpeggio-like accompaniment, octave 
yassages and impetuous piano part throughout. The composer him- 
self wrote the verse, which sings with joyousness. ““To Madam Marie 
Rappold;"” range from low D to high A, 

“The Sea Gypsy” is the poem by Richard Hovey, Pathetic is 
the song, but it soon stirs, wishes are expressed, 
there is shouting and elementary emotion, with animated song, and 
even more animated piano accompaniment. Ranges from low D to 
high A, and is dedicated “To Alma Peterson,” 

‘Tonight” is by that poet who has become so prominent as a 
writer of lyrics for songs, an art in itself, Sara Teasdale. It ex- 
presses the mood of dusk; is graceful, soft, with only a single 
climax in the middle of the song, on the words “The moon is made 
for the sky to hold, and I for you.” The closing lines mean much, 

“Eternity was made for them; to-night for us.” A song of fine ex- 
pression and unusual in its harmony and accompaniment, “To Lola 
Pierson Tillema.” Range E, first line, to G above. An expert 
pianist is needed to do justice to the four songs, and of course 
no singer can sing them unless filled with artistic instinct, and 
having a voice of high range, 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 
COMMUNION SERVICE IN A 
By Daniel Protheroe 


usual Protestant Episcopal communion music, for 
but not the usual dry, “made music” one so often 
finds in the ritual of that church. Those who know Protheroe’s 
music know that he was incapable of composing such music. A 
very melodious and singable little work of thirty-one pages. 


“A FOREST JUBILEE” (for Piano) 
By Helen L. Cramm 


The name of Miss Cramm has become familiar of recent years 
as one who composes largely for little folks, and this pretty collec- 
tion of pieces, “Forest Jubilee,” is for them. The title-page is in 
colors (red, green, brown), showing a “Grand Reunion of the 
Nits.” There are twelve melodies of the easiest but most interest- 
ing kind for first-year pupils. A story of this Jubilee is told, with 
program, and procedure given for following in the performance of 
the set of pieces, One gets some idea of the work from the list, 
which is: “Willo’ the Wisp, we “Greeting,” “The Children’s Friend,” 
“The Owl and the Crow,” “Ask Me,” “Who Knows Beans?” “In 
the Soup,” “Jug-o-Rum, " “Taking Ducky Home,” “What's the Use 
of Hurrying,” “I Am Not Popular,” “The Catnip Ball.’”” Some 
of the little pieces are only caved, while others are both sung and 
played, all carrying out the story, There are angregemne pictures. 
The work is marked opus 31, and is probably the most elaborate 
thing of the kind yet issued by Miss Comm. 


real lover's sentiments. 
Compass from low C 
killed in France, 


the beginning o' 


This is the 
mixed voices, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


The following are a series of part songs for women’s voices, 
edited and arranged, with English translations, by Deems Taylor 
for the Schumann Club. This well known organization has Percy 
Rector Stephens as its conductor. The series is divided into three 
classes. he first is called “Church Classics” (with latin words 
only), “Ave Marie,” “Sub Tuum Praesidium,” “O Salutaris, 
“O Bon Jesu.” The pooeas are ey folk songs: “Whither 
Going, Shepherd?” “Play, O Gypsy,” But One,” “‘Marishka. a 
The third are Czecho-Slovak folk songs: “Wale Thee, Now, Dearest, 
ret oh ~ i Now ashes, ”" “Waters Ripple and 

ow,” “Son, « 

This is one Ot the most interesting series that have been sent 
to this department, They are musicianly, and ideally arranged for 
choruses of all kinds, both large and small, They will find their 
place in every music club library, 


Carl Fischer, New York 


“THE PRINCIPLES OF WIND-BAND TRANSCRIPTIONS.” 
Arthur A. Clappe, Captain U. S. Army, and Director U,. S. Army 





December 29, 


1921 


Music School situated at Gouvernor’s Island, New York, has written 

a book entitled “The Principles of Wind- Band Transcription, " The 
title is confusing to the average musician who on of the wind- 
band only as the wood-wind instruments; what gd Cla 
means, is what is ordinarily spoken of as the concert band Phe 
work is invaluable for anybody who must prepare band transcripts 
ot any sort of music, although in a small format it is exhausted and 
the principles en are P ly illustrated with musical 
examples. There is also a chapter on conducting. As a new and 
exhaustive work in a poorly covered field the book will supply a 
long felt want. 

“MY DEAR,” a lullaby. 
and melodious setting to 
teaching num 

“THE SHIP STARTING,” a song by Herman Sandby to a 
poem of Walt Whitman. A descriptive music and it would appear 
to be best suited for the male voice, 


Boosey & Co., New York and London 


“MY LADY,” a charming little ballad by Douglas Grant, to 

i by H. Rippon-s Seymour, Best suited for tenor or baritone. 
THE SCARECROW,” music by E. T. Davis to words by Michael 
Franklin. An ee number, Both music and words tell a story 
of the familiar figure of the field. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

“SPRING NIGHT,” and “THE MAGIC OF SPRING.” Two 
very good concert numbers by Werner Josten. From the titles 
the light accompaniment takes its motif, and sings of spring. 

“LA PALPITA,” a Chilean dance, by Carl Wilhelm Kern, A 
for the piano. 





Granville English has written a dainty 
words by Mrs, O, L. Fox. Excellent 


very fotccontos Fes 


“TO ST - fn AND REST,” a part song for mixed 
voices by - Canhie 
SNOW FAIRIES,” a three-part song for women’s voices, by 


Cecil Forsyth 
“THE BELL 
by Cecil Forsyth, 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


MAN,” also a three-part song for women’s voices 


“LES RE NDEZ.- VOUS,” suite galante, for four hands by A, 
Buzzi-Peccia. ‘here are four numbers in this series “Timide; 
“Galant.” 

“AMOUREUX,” and “JOYEUX.” Excellent teaching numbers 


for students not too advanced. 

“THE HUNDRED PIPERS,” an old Scotch song for a 
part chorus of male voices, —— by Kenneth M. Murchison, 

“BONNY WEE THING,” another old Scotch song for a chorus 
of male voices, also arranged by Kenneth M. Murchison, 

“BENEDICITE IN G,” for a chorus of mixed voices by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre. 

“THE DAWN OF LOVE ” (Kiss me and ‘Tis Day), 
waltz for chorus of women’s voices with a soprano solo, 
Friml and arranged in this form by Homer N., Bartlett, 

The John Church Company, New York and London 

“THROUGH THE LEAVES” and “HYMN TO SPRING,” two 

easy compositions for the piano, by Caryle Davis. Short encore 


numbers, They would make interesting study for pupils not too 
advanced, 


“RAINBOW_ ROSES,” valse 


four- 


a concert 
by Rudolf 


brillante, for the piano by Edward 


A. Mueller. For students. 

“THE SNOW BIRD,” a melody for the piano, by R. Deane 
Shure. Well worthy of study. 

“THE GARDEN OF ME MORIES, " for the piano, by L. Leslie 
Loth. Another good study. 

“DANCE BURLES U E, ” for the piano, also by L. Leslie Loth. 

“SPIRIT OF LOVE,” a solo by J. Lewis Browne; words by 
Thomas Moore. Suited “es any voice. 

SUN SONG,” a soprano solo by Lillian Stallo Tyler, to words 


by Zona Gale, 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 

“ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD,” by Louis Edgar 

Johns, to a poem by Shelley. 


“SPIRIT af GOD,” a sacred duet for soprano and alto, by 
Claude Warford 
“WHISPERING LEAVES,” for the piano, by Ed. Poldini. 


GARDEN,” for the piano by G. A, 


“IN A CHINESE a suite 
Geanblchas fer. 


J. W. Chester, Ltd., London 


“IMAGE,” by Germaine Tailleferre. A transcription for four 
hands, 
Joseph Williams, Ltd., London 
“IMPROMPTU A LA MAZUR,” for violin and piano, by A. 
Scriabine. 
“FOUR SHORT PIECES,” for the piano, by Leo Livens. Good 
study for beginners, 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London 
“OF A ROSE I SING A SONG,” a carol for a small choir, harp, 


cello and contrabass; by Arnold Bax. 
White-Smith Publishing Company, Boston 
“THE LORD IS GRACIOUS,” an anthem for mixed voices, by 


Louis oo Coerne, 
“THE LORD REWARD ME,” also an anthem for mixed voices, 


by Louis Adolphe Coerne. 





Hans Hess Delights Texas School Children 


An item of more than usual interest in the tour of Hans 
Hess, cellist, through the South, was a recital he gave in 
Port Arthur, Tex., to a large audience made up entirely of 
school children from the lower grades. At the door each 
child was handed a card on which was printed some inter- 
esting facts about the violoncello and words encouraging 
the study of string instruments in preparation for orchestra 
work to come later in the upper grades. 

This seems to open up a wider field for artists, and one, 
if anything, more interesting, for (thanks to the progress 
of public school music in the past few years!) an audience 
of school children is today an intelligent and appreciative 
audience, and one that will develop eventually by hearing 
great artists in this way into a musically appreciative public. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


Write for Booklet 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
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CARUSO WEEK TO BEGIN FEBRUARY 27 


The eight day period, beginning with February 27 next, 
has been set apart by the Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation as “Caruso Anniversary Week,” to be observed 
in all parts of the country with special concerts and other 
activities in honor of the memory of the great tenor. The 
opening day of the celebration will be the forty- ninth 
anniversary of the birth of Caruso, and appropriate activi- 
ties will be arranged for that and the succeeding days. 
The anniversary week, incidentally, will mark the opening 
of the nation-wide effort to raise the fund for an appro- 
priate American memorial foundation. The foundation will 
award annual free scholarships, in the name of Caruso, to 
talented and deserving students of music, and will seek to 
promote a wider public interest in the more serious forms 
of music. Public schools, musical organizations and clubs, 
artists and music lovers generally will be asked to partici- 
pate in the observance of the week. The organization of 
committees in all parts of the country has been started. 
Assurances of cobperation from beast organizations and 


MINNEAPOL IS GIVES SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 





Youngsters Prepared for Special Programs—Schelling Soloist 
with Orchestra—Graffman Makes Appearance as New 
Concertmaster—Ottillie Schillig Sings at Popular 
Concert—Rachmaninofi's Recital 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 4, 1921.—The symphony 

concert of November 4 was resplendent with a fine rendition 
of Borodin’s second (B minor) symphony. Mr. Oberhoffer 
made the most of every shade and color in this work and 
gave the audience something it will always prize. Gliere’s 
“Sirens” was played with many beautiful colors from the 
woodwinds and a variety of nuances from the strings. 
Ernest Schelling, the gifted pianist, was soloist, offering his 
own composition, “Fantastic Suite,” and making a decidedly 
favorable impression. This suite is pure American, with 
gayety in the ascendancy and brilliant pianistic effects all 
through. He was recalled many times and added many 
encores, 

Mr. Oberhoffer made elaborate and interesting explana- 
tions of the numbers played at the Young People’s symphony 
concert of November 11, at the auditorium, before a packed 
house of children from the public schools. A few ener- 
getic women back this enterprise, making it possible for 
the children to hear a real symphony concert directed by a 
real conductor (Mr. Oberhoffer himself) at the small price 
of fifteen cents plus their carfare. Furthermore, these 
women send word to the schools that any deserving poor 
child will be furnished free tickets. And the good report 
comes that only three schools asked. That means that all 
the children were encouraged to earn money and go by 
their own efforts, which is by far the better plan. Exhaust- 
ive program notes had been compiled by Victor Bergquist 
and had been sent to all the schools a week preceding the 
concert. All music teachers used this in lessons so that 
the audience knew what Mr. Oberhoffer was talking about. 
They had heard on the victrola all the themes of the pro- 
gram it was possible to get. Wagner’s “March of Peace,” 
from the opera “Rienzi,” opened the day’s offerings. The 
Russian folk song, “Song of the Volga Boatmen,” Gliere’s 

“The Siren,” Dvyorak’s “In the Spinning Room,” ‘ ‘Spinning 
Song” by Mendelssohn, Schubert’s “Bee,” the “Music Box” 
by Liadow, and the “Magic Fire” music from Wagner’s 

‘The Valkyrie’ were all enjoyed. These women backers 
are planning on making a double assessment on all mem- 
bers and taking the proceeds to buy cellos for the grade 
schools of the city. The campaign in the schools has re- 
sulted in about twenty-five cellos being in use, but seventy- 
five more could be used. There are also about twenty-seven 
violas in the public schools, where last year at this time 
there were two. 

CONCERTMASTER GRAFFMAN MAKES APPEARANCE, 

The Sunday, November 6, concert of the Minneapolis 
orchestra was graced by the first public appearance of the 
new concertmaster, Vladimir Graffman, who played that 
exceedingly difficult concerto of Paganini with impeccable 
skill and deep musical understanding. His is a great addi- 
tion to our local ranks and he received merited applause. 
The orchestra played the “Poet and Peasant” overture by 
Suppe, the “Unfinished” symphony of Schubert, “Aubade” 
by Luigini, and three pieces from Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust.” The men respond to Mr, Oberhoffer’s magnetic 
baton and every number was a gem. 

OTTILLie SCHILLIG SOLoisT. 

The fifth popular concert was given November 13 at the 
Auditorium by the orchestra with the assistance of Ottillie 
Schillig, soprano. She has a sweet voice and shows much 
intelligence, portraying a fine, musical taste. The orchestra 
played, with fine musical discretion, numbers by Ipollitoff 
Iwanoff, Dvorak, Skilton, Florent Schmitt, and Liszt. This 
pleasing program with Miss Schillig’s arias— ‘Farewell, Ye 
Hills,” by T pg ren and “Pleurez mes yeux,” by Mas- 
senet—made one of the best concerts of the season. 

RACHMANINOFF’S FINE PROGRAM. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff appeared at the of the Un Armory 
on November 11, under the auspices of the University 
Course, with Mrs. Carlyle Scott as head. It is no wonder 
that a course of that kind succeeds when such fine artists are 
chosen. Rachmaninoff reads the mind of the composer; 
his interpretation of Liszt was wonderful and any composer 
vibrates under his skillful fingers. The whole evening was 
one of keen enjoyment and unalloyed loveliness, He played 
the program with exacting technic, with dramatic effects and 


poetic nuances. 
November 18 was the date of a concert given by the Min- 


artists have been received by the executive committee of 
the foundation, but appeal is being made to every city and 
town, large or small, that can boast of a movement for 
musical art, to codperate in the anniversary celebration. 

In a joint statement issued by Paul D. Cravath, president 
of the foundation, and John Aspegren, chairman of the 
executive committee, musical organizations and clubs in all 
centers are asked to organize committees and arrange pro- 
grams to pay fitting homage to the memory of Caruso. 

The anniversary week will afford a splendid opportunity 
for the presentation of local talent, mass singing, choral 
and orchestral performances, etc., and should be of real help 
in stimulating community interest in various forms of musi- 
cal art. Individuals, organizations, artists, clubs and com- 
mittees who may wish to assist and codperate in the plans 
for the celebration of Caruso Anniversary Week are asked 
to communicate with the executive committee of the Caruso 
American Memorial Foundation, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra when a visiting harpist ap 
peared. It speaks well of our own solo harpist, Henry 
Williams, that we have never felt the need of any one else. 
Alberto Salvi was a success from the first note to the last 
and the audience was thoroughly delighted. Zabel’s con- 
certo in C minor was his chosen number, and the perform- 
ance was noteworthy. The orchestra played Strauss’ tone 
poem, op. 20, and made a great impression on the large 
audience. The other offering of the orchestra was Mahler’s 
symphony, No. 4, in G major. This is a magnificent work, 
which Mr. Oberhoffer led his men to interpret in a masterly 
manner, The incidental solo (for soprano) was gloriously 
sung by Esther Osborn, local soloist. 

November 21 was chosen by Florence Austin, violinist, 
for an initial recital of the Clef Studios, which she heads. 
This recital was given at the First Baptist Church and was 
well attended. Wilmot Goodwin sang Old English and 
Italian numbers and songs by Gounod, Berlioz, Strauss, 
Carpenter, Ruckauf, and Homer, and a group of modern 
American songs. In each song he showed great skill in 
handling his fine baritone voice. His interpretations were in 
teresting and musical. Miss Austin gave excellent readings of 
the Ries suite, op. 26, for violin; “Souvenir de Moscow,” of 
Wieniawski, and a group of smaller solos, finishing with 
Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” Miss Austin has unlim- 
ited technic, a broad and musical understanding, and a most 
gracious manner. We are immensely proud of her. The 
whole recital was accompanied by Marion Austin-Dunn, 
who gave her usual splendid support. The Clef Studios 
are sure to succeed, for they are established on real merit 
and splendid musical equipment. R, A 


December Dates for | Ruth Lloyd Kinney 


The latter part of December has been replete with en- 
gagements for Ruth Lloyd Kinney, the contralto. On the 
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llth of this month she sang at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and during the week of Decem- 
ber 12 she was soloist at the new Sixty-ninth Street Theater. 
December 18 found the contralto singing in Parker’s “Holy 
Child” in riage ee and in the evening she sang the 
same cantata in Camden. Last Sunday she appeared in 
Boston, and on December 27 in Hartford. On the evening 
of January 1 Miss Kinney will be soloist at the First Chris 
tian Church, North Philadelphia. 


Marion Armstrong in Demand 


Marion Armstrong, the young Scotch-Canadian soprano, 
is haying a busy and successful season. She is now being 
booked for a Nova Scotia tour and through northern Can 
ada. Among the most important of these engagements is 
one in Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

A joint recital with N. Val Peavey, the American pianist, 
and Adolph Schmidt, the American violinist, will take place 
in Boston in April. A joint recital with these two young 
artists, who have won a decided place of their own in the 
world of music, will take place in East Orange 

Miss Armstrong will sing in Montreal in January, and 
has been booked for several concerts in New York State, 
one will give a concert in Jersey City, January 8. Her New 

York recital will take place on April 7 in Aeolian Hall, at 
which time she will be assisted by Coenraad V, Bos, 

Miss Armstrong is a pupil of Mme. Bacheller, well known 
New York vocal teacher. Betty Tillotson is her personal 
representative. 

5 -] 


San Carlo Opera Company Entertained 


On the afternoon of December 11 Fortune Gallo, im 
presario of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, and the 
leading members of his organization were entertained at a 
reception by the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia. During 
the course of the afternoon several of the Carloans were 
heard in operatic selections. The organization completed a 
successful three weeks’ season in Philadelphia on Saturday 
evening, December 17. 

Marie Rothman to Give Recital 

On Sunday afternoon, January 8, Marie Rothman 

vocalist, will give a recital at The Town Hall. An inter 


esting program has been arranged with Stuart Ross at 
the piano. 
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his achievements that Mr. Tarasoff was engaged, immedi- 
ately on graduation, by the Imperial Theater, at Moscow. 
He remained there for thirteen years, part of that time offi- 
ciating as ballet master. He was ballet master also in the 
National Theater, Christiania, and with the Boston Opera 
Company, and for three years was instructor danseur with 
Diaghileff's renowned Ballet Russe. 

There was no concert given by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege in Ziegfeld Theater this Saturday or the Saturday fol- 
lowing. The programs will be resumed Saturday morning, 
January 7, at eleven o'clock, when there will appear students 
of the piano, violin and vocal departments. 

James Durham, student of John B. Miller, has been ap- 
pointed tenor soloist at the People’s Liberal Church, at the 
Pantheon Theater 

K NUPFER ACTIVITIES, 

Christian Jordan, member of the faculty of the Knupfer 
Studios, was the organ soloist at the first concert of the 
St. Charles Artist Concert Series, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 8, in the auditorium of the First Methodist Church, 
Elgin (iil ) Among the numbers performed by Mr. Jordan 
were an “Elegy,” by Lemaigre; the sixth “Offertoire” of 
Lefebvre Wely, and a toccata by Dubois. 


Srupio 


\ Busy Bepuscut Pupin, 


William Rogerson, tenor and artist pupil of Signor Um- 
berto Beduschi and formerly with the Chicago Opera 
Association, was engaged to sing at the impressive rites of 
the installment of the Right Rey. E. F. Hoban as auxiliary 
bishop of Chicago. Mr. Rogerson also will sing at the 
Christmas mass at Holy Name Cathedral on Christmas 
morning. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory Noves, 
Fanny May Baldridge, soprano, and Ida Crutcher, con- 
tralto, students of Theodore Harrison, gave a recital at 


De Kalb, IL, on December 12. They also appeared at the 
Sherman House for the Manufacturers’ Association on 
December 13, assisted by Thora Keeler, Peggy Zane and 
Wilbur Smith, dramatic students of Elias Day. 

Madaline Seibert, student of Theodore Harrison, assisted 
by Thora Keeler, Peggy Zane and Wilbur Smith, students 
of Elias Day, gave a program at the United Presbyterian 
Church (Garfield avenue) on Friday, December 16, 

Keith Conover, baritone, voice student of Anna Imig, is 
singing in “The Sheik,” at the Windsor Theater this week. 

Donna Voorhees, Evelyn Fonda and Thora Keeler, senior 
dramatic students of Elias Day, presented an original play 
before the Lions Club of Oak Park on December 15. 

Josephine Calvin-Chilton recently gave a program of 
Southern stories for the dramatic department of the Ly- 
ceum Arts Conservatory. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory gave a Christmas party 
and dance for the students and their friends on Monday, 
December 19. 

Thirza Mosher Parmenter, soprano, gave a provram for 
the Twentieth Century Club on December 13. Ruth Rothe 
played the accompaniments, 

Music ENGAGES MARK OsTER. 

The Chicago College of Music, of which Esther Harris- 
Dua is the efficient president and head of the piano depart- 
ment, announces the engagement of Mark I. Oster, the 
distinguished European baritone, for its vocal faculty. The 
college has been compelled to take larger quarters and at 
the same time is enlarging its faculty and this announce- 
ment is the first of many to follow along this line. 


CHIcaGco COLLEGE OF 


THE Spry ScHoLart iN SECOND MEETING. 

The Spry Scholari, a club formed of pupils of that widely 
known piano instructor, Walter Spry, will have its second 
meeting Friday afternoon, January 6, in the Columbia 
School of Music, where Mr. Spry is one of the heads of 
the piano department. An interesting program has been 
arrayged 

MusicaL News Items. 

Lillian T. Johnson presented Jaunita Sponenboreer in a 

wre Bld Conservatory recital on November 29, She 
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Eight assistant teachers, nineteen associate teachers 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


December 29, 1921 
made two appearances, singing her own numbers and those 
of another pupil billed but unable to appear at the last mo- 
ment. It is said she reflected the work of her teacher very 
happily. 

Artist pupils of Georgia Kober, Louis Luntz and Edouard 
Hesselberg, of the piano department of the Sherwood Music 
School, and of Else Harthan Arendt, of the voice depart- 
ment, with Tina Mae Haines assisting as accompanist, gave 
a recital in the school studios Tuesday evening, December 
20, The pianists appearing were Gladys Atkinson, Gertrude 
Seligman, Gwendolyn Llewellyn, Arthur Wildman, Hazel 
Fisher and Eva Anderson, and the following vocalists, Lo- 
retta Liedel, George Gordon and: LeRoy Hamp. 

JEANNETTE Cox, 


Zielinska a Versatile Singer 

When Genia Zielinska was a little girl studying piano in 
Kansas City under the conscientious tutelage of the Bene- 
dictine nuns, she first announced her intention of becoming 
a concert singer, and now, not so many years later, she 
has attained her ambition and is forging steadily ahead 
in her chosen work. A Musicat Courter reporter found 
her busy preparing the programs which she is using this 
SEASON. 

“Why do I spend so much time in the choice and ar- 
rangement of my programs?” she said. “Because I think 
that next to the voice itself a care fully worked out pro- 
gram contributes most to an artist’s success. 

Miss Ziclinska, whom a New York critic compared to 
Sembrich for the beauty of her voice as well as for her 
Polish ancestry, is a slim, young brunette, with a delight- 
fully clear, bell-like speaking voice, a quick, bright humor 
and an underlying vein of seriousness which comes out 
when she speaks of her beloved work, 

“Tl have been exceptionally fortunate,” she said, “for in 
my comparatively short career I have appeared in concerts 
in practically every State in the Union and have always 
had a reception that positively took my breath away, and 
when I came to take a little flight into opera I started at 
once with leading part, singing Marguerite in ‘Faust’ for 
my debut at the Metropolitan Opera House - in 
Philadelphia.” 

Miss Zielinska sings in many different languages, hav- 
ing a repertory of folk songs not excelled, perhaps, by any 
concert singer before the public today. She is especially 
fond of folk music and seems to arouse in her audiences 
the same understanding and sympathy which she brings 
to the simple, universal music of the different countries 
and peoples. She is as successful in the more florid op- 
eratic work as well, and in her well-balanced, all-around 
programs the little Polish-American soprano shows her- 
self a singer who has fairly earned early success, 


Ebba iieetvonn Wins Praise 


When Ebba Sundstrom, the young and gifted Chicago 
violinist, gave her first recital in that locality the critics 
were unanimous in their praise. Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American critic, spoke of her “many qualities of 
high merit, full, vibrant tone, facile technic and gift of 
pleasing her public, without eccentricities or exaggera- 
tion.” Karleton Hackett, the Chicago Evening Post critic, 
calls attention to the fact that Miss Sundstrom “plays a 
sustained melody with grace and charm,” and goes on 
to say that “her technic is clean, she has an excellent 
understanding of music, and plays with intelligence,” and 


that “she makes the music interesting and shows individu- 
ality;” also that she “has a distinct talent for the violin 
and shows a steady advance in her art.” Like his col- 


on the Chicago Daily News, 
states that Miss Sundstrom plays with “broad style and 
full tone,” and that her “technic is smooth.” Edward 
hoe in the Chicago Tribune, says that Miss Sundstrom 

“posse ssed of ideas of her own and the ability to project 
them.” 

Not only do the Chicago critics praise this young artist, 
for her recent appearance in Linsborg (Kan.) brought 
forth highly commendatory words. 


leagues, Maurice Rosenfeld, 


Godowsky Resumes Concerts 


After a short rest, following an extended tour of the 
South and Southwest, Leopold Godowsky will resume his 
concert work with a recital at Lynchburg, Va., on Janu 
ary 6. Mr. Godowsky will play at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
January 9, and a Canadian tour will follow. 


Carrara and Salvi in Joint Recital 
Olga Carrara, artist pupil of Astolfo Pescia, and Alberto 
Salvi, the harpist, gave a successful joint recital in Maple- 
wood, N. J., on December 15. 
Huberman to Play Again in Chicago 


Bronislaw Huberman will give a second Chicago violin 
recital on January 10 at the Kinsolving Musicales. 
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“Blessed Is the Man Who Has Found His 
Work” 
(Reprinted from the Musical Observer) 


Joseph Regneas, one of America’s most eminent bassos 
and acknowledged one of the shining lights in the realm of 
vocal instructors, is one of those of whom can be truly said, 

“He has found his work.” This is the unanimous opinion 
¢ all those who enjoy the great privilege of studying with 

im. 

Sincerity is the keynote of Joseph Regneas’ life. It is a 
rare thing to find it in such a degree, coupled with the mas- 
tery of the vocal art and a keen sense of the practical. This 
impression was strong upon me as I left his beautiful 
house at 135 West Eightieth street, in which is situated one 
of New York’s most spacious and impressive music rooms. 
Magnificent bronze statuettes of Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner are among tke expressions of the love and esteem 
his pupils have for their friend and instructor, and numer- 
ous photos of pupils and colleagues bear testimony to their 
love and gratitude. 

Sincerity and integrity—yes, here is a man possessed of 
these qualities in a copulative degree, whose motto is to do 
everything for its own sake and not merely for the reward 
it may bring. To quote him: “Reputation building seems 
to be the chief concern of many—whereas character build- 
ing should be the aim, and reputation but its fruits.” 

He has mastered the technic of the singer’s art and has 
the valuable gift of being able to impart his knowledge. 
Hackneyed phrases take on new vitality and meaning when 
explained by this master and the much abused phraseology 
of er tone and breath control, too commonly en- 
shrouded in mystery, become actual experiences and the 
eager eaheah finds himself acquiring that technic—without 
which true art cannot be attained—for there is a craft at 
the base of every art. 

Joseph Regneas is a dreamer, but one who dreams with 
his eyes open! Thus his dreams become realities and add 
that touch to the practical which makes his advice of in- 
finite value to his students in their business dealings. He has 
indeed found his work, work in which he continues to de- 
velop as a man, a man who is a true friend, an instructor 
whose successful teaching attests his ability, and in which 
field of activity he receives and gives happiness. A big 
season awaits him, and those who study with him know 
what privilege is theirs. 


Cornell Triumphs i in St. Louis 


Louis Cornell, American pianist, appeared in St. Louis, 
Mo., on Sunday afternoon, December 4, as soloist at the 
fifth popular concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
Rudolph Ganz conductor, on which occasion Mr. Cornell 
played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto with orchestra. The 
St. Louis press unanimously praised the work of this artist, 
as will be seen by the appended extracts : 

The soloist was Louis Cornell, a member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, who paves Rubinstein’s 
piano concerto in D minor, The pianist displayed a satisfactory 
technic, and the second movement of the concerto was played with 
a deal of emotional appeal.—-St. Louis Star, December 5, 1921. 


Mr. Cornell is a scholarly and dexterous young man with nimble 
fingers and well bred restraint... . e audience brought Mr. 
Cornell back again and again with its demand for more, And 
this, despite the added invitation of Mr. Ganz, the soloist refused. 
——St. Louis Times, December 5, 15 921. 


Louis Cornell, the afternoon's piano soloist, hailing from Boston 
where he is connected with the famed New England Conservatory 
of Music, chose one of the most thankful compositions, Rubinstein’s 
concerto for piano in D minor, and he presented it with facility. 
Rounds upon rounds of applause greeted the young man’s essay, 
but he declined after three recalls to give an encore.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, December 5, 1921. 


Alberti Has to Hurry 


Beginning Friday, December 2, Sol Alberti, pianist, ac- 
companist and coach, speft the busiest eight days that he 
has had since coming to New York. Besides keeping up 
his class of pupils who are cither studying piano.or accom- 
panying with him, and coaching the singers who are work- 
ing with him, Mr, Alberti appeared on the morning of De- 
cember 2 at the Biltmore, accompanying Raoul Vidas; in 
the afternoon of the same day he appared on the program 
of the Criterion Society at the Commodore Hotel. On 
December 5 he appeared in Camberland, Md.; December 7 
he was accompanist and assisting artist in Wheeling, W. 
Va.; on December 8 both he and Mrs. Alberti gave a pro- 
gram in Paterson, N. J., and on the next day he was in 
Morristown, N. J., with two artists from the R. E. John- 
ston management. During one week Mr. Alberti had to 
refuse two dates on account of conflicting time and_his 
inability to be in two places at the same time, On Friday, 
December 16, he appeared with Evelyn Scotney and Paul 
Ryman in Portland, Me. 


Anna Chandler Goff Presents Fine Attractions 


The remaining attractions on the Concert Course being 
given in Lexington, Ky., under the auspices of Anna Chan- 
dler Goff, will include: Alberto Salvi, harpist, on January 
20; Harold Bauer, pianist, on February 17, and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist, on March 20. 

During the last four seasons, Mrs. Goff has presented the 
following artists and organizations: Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Ysays conductor; Creatore Opera Company ; 
the New York Prasentmowse Orchestra, Josef Stransky ; 
Margaret Matzenauer, Geraldine Farrar, Helen Stanley, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Isadore Duncan Dancers, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Amelita Galli-Curci, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Evelyn Scotney, Titta Ruffo, Fritz Kreisler, Edgar Scho- 
field, George Copeland, Harold Bauer, Rudolph Boshko, 
Homer Samuels, Ada Sassoli, J. Henri Bove, Rudolph 
Gruen, Max Gegna, Manuel Berenguer, George Morgan, 
Katherine Hoffman, Igor Sokolof, Salvatore Fucita, Kitty 
Beale, Sol Alberti, Jessie Christian and Frances Longo. 


Singer Will Program Witmark Songs 


Alice Baroni has a very busy winter ahead of her. On 
January 2 she leaves New York for a tour of ninety-three 
recitals, at which she is giving a very interesting program. 
Mme. Baroni is including in this group a new song, the 
lyric of which is by Viola Brothers Shore, author of 
“The Heritage” and other stories recently published by 
Dorin, and whose two news plays will be on Broadway 
very shortly. The music of it is by that popular Ameri- 
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ian composer, Vanderpool. Another song of his, “Red 
Petals,” will probably also appear on Mme. Baroni’s pro 
gram. Her tour will start on January 2 in Reading, Pa., 
will be confined to the New England States for January 
and part of February, and then on down the Atlantic 
Coast through the Gulf States, Texas, the Middle West, 
the Northern States and the Northeast. Thus she will 
not be able to return to New York until July. 


Werrenrath to Sing in Brooklyn 


On January 9 Reinald Werrenrath, the American bari 
tone, will sing at the Brooklyn Academy of Music under the 
management of the Junior Alliance of Central Church. 


Frances Nash Back from Paris 
Frances Nash, pianist, arrived on the 


cember 


Adriatic on 
23, after spending eight months studying in Paris 


the 


Ly 


Miss Nash will open her season with a Southern concert 
tour, and on January 18 will give a recital in Aeolian Hall 


which will be her first appearance | 


Turner Arrives in England 


here in three years 


\ cable has been received to the effect that H. Godfrey 
lurner arrived safely in Liverpool and proceeded directly 


to London. Mr. Turner will spend the holidays abroad 
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Interesting Hungarian Program Given—Detroit Symphony 
Quartet in First Concert—Clara Clemens, Lucrezia 
Bori, Elizabeth Schumann and Pavlowa Prove 
Popular—State Winner Heard 


Detroit, Mich., December 12, 1921.—The fourth pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given at Orchestra Hall, Thursday and Friday evenin;s, 
December 1 and 2, served to introduce an interesting per- 
sonality as artist and guest conductor, Alfredo Casella, 
the young Italian pianist and composer hailed as an extreme 
modernist. The entire program was Italian in nature and 
opened with “La Baruffe Chiozzotti” by Sivingaglia, fol- 
lowed by Mendelssohn's Italian symphony. Both of these 
were conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch in his usual authori- 
tative and satisfactory manner. The symphonic variations 
for piano and orchestra by Cesar Franck followed with 
Alfredo Casella at the piano. He proved himself to be an 
excellent artist, with a beautiful tone, admirable technic 
and an interpretative ability which was far more conserva- 
tive than might be expected from one so modern in his ten- 
dencies. His own “Italia” followed. Here, indeed, was 
something different, elementally savage at times, tranquilly 
sweet at others. There were passages of lilting gayety or 
of forlorn lament, one mood succeeding another, full of 
contrasting light and shade, much that was beautiful, much 
that was ugly, a musical portrayal of life. The orchestra 
proved itself a pliant instrument, obeying instantly the con- 
ductor’s wish. The “Italia” evoked much enthusiasm, the 
composer being frequently recalled. 

Sunpay Concert HuNnGARIAN IN CHARACTER. 

The Sunday afternoon concert, December 3, was called 
a Hungarian program and introduced Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
pianist, as assisting artist. The following compositions were 
heard: Symphonic poem, “Hungaria,” piatio concerto in E 
flat and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt; Hungarian 
march, Schubert; “Rakoczy” ‘march, Berlioz, and Hun- 
garian dance, IIL, Brahms. Mr. Kolar cotiducted. There 
was a fitie audience that gave enthusiastic approval of the 
assisting artist and the orchestra. 

For the Sunday afternoon concert, December 11, Djina 
Ostrowska, harpist, and Maurice Willaert, Belgian bari- 
tone, were the assisting artists and Victor Kolar conducted. 
Both artists were favorably received but the chief interest 
of the program seemed to center around Victor Kolar’s 

“Americana” suite in which are depicted four quarters of 
the United States. 

First Series or Concerts For YOUNG PEOPLE. 

The first series of five orchestral concerts for young 
people are being given consecutive Saturdays at Orchestra 
Hall. Victor Kolar conducts and Robert de Bruce gives 
an illuminating and interesting talk on the music and the 
orchestra. Two other similar series are contemplated pro- 
viding that patronage warrants them. 


Detroir SympHony Quartet Gives First Concert. 


The Detroit Symphony String Quartet made its first ap- 
pearance for the season at Memorial Hall, Monday even- 
ing, December 5, under the auspices of the Chamber Music 
Society. The program consisted of the Beethoven quartet 
in F major, op. 18, No. 1, the Scubert quartet in D minor 
and between these quartets “Three Idylls,” by Forest 
Bridges. Of the first quartet, the adagio made the strongest 
appeal as did the first of the “Idylls.”. The Schubert num- 
ber delighted throughout and evoked tremendous  en- 
thusiasm. 

Detroit may be justly proud of this splendid organiza- 
tion. It was considered fine last season, but is conceded by 
all to be better this season, both in its ensemble and in its 
understanding of balance of parts. The building up of the 
presto in the Schubert was inspiring and revealed unsus- 
pected capacity of power. The personnel of the quartet 
remains the same as that of last season: Ilya Scholnik, 
William Grafing King, Herman Kolodin and _ Phillipp 
Abbas. 

Ciara CLemens Gives BraumMs REcITAL. 


Tuesday morning, November 29, Clara Clemens, contralto, 
gave a recital of Brahms songs in English at Memorial 
Hall, the occasion being the first artist recital of the Tues- 
day Musicale series. A fine audience of members and 
guests assembled and lisened with many manifestations of 
approval to this intelligent artist. There is ne dissenting 
voice as to the musicianly value of her interpretations. 
The taxing program was given in an authoritative as well 
as charming manner. Repetitions and encores were de- 
manded, No small part of the enjoyment was the fact 
that the songs were sung in a language that could be under- 
stood. Margaret Mannebach at the piano also scored heav- 
ily. 

Lucrezia Bort 1n Costume RecirAat. 


“Unusual and entirely captivating” was the universal com- 
ment upon the costume recital given by Lucrezia Bori, at 
Orchestra Hall, Saturday evening, December 3, under the 
auspices of the Detroit Concert Buteau. The program 
opened with an aria from Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,’ 
then came three French songs sung in a costume of 1700, 
and three English songs in a costume of 1723. “Mi Chia- 
mano Mimi” from “La Boheme” was followed by three 
Spanish songs given in Goya costume. Mme. Bori pleased 
vocally and personally and the concert was a pleasant inno- 
vation from the conventional recital. Edouard Gendron 
contributed a group of piano solos including “Claire de 
Lune,” Debussy and “Valse Caprice,” Edward Schuett. 


ExizaBeTH SCHUMANN Srncs Strauss Soncs. 


Wednesday evening, December 7, saw the return of Dr. 
Richard Strauss, this time accompanied by Elizabeth Schu- 
mann, soprano, who was scheduled to give an entire recital 
of Strauss songs. Unfortunately her trunk containing her 
gowns and music failed to arrive and some anxious mo- 
ments or hours were spent by Robert de Bruce in scouring 
the town for Strauss songs. Most of the songs except 
those not published in this country were secured and a 
group of Schubert songs filled out the program. Miss 
Schumann’s voice was found especially fine in the middle 
register a.d light and clear in the upper. Dr. Strauss 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information— 
Editor’s Note.] 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D. Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago II. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

By California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 

. $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
pan for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, c Pi cM; C., 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Society for the Publication of American Music— 
Chamber music compositions and piano sonatas. Wil- 
liam Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—-$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—I, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for conrposition, the style of which is ‘s be designated 
later; $500 (prize offered by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) 
for a chamber music composition for oboe, flute, violin, 
piano and two voices. Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7, A, A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs, V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

The Kansas Federation of Music Clubs—$50 each 
for State song, chorus for ladies’ voices, violin, piano 
and vocal solo. Oscar Loffgren, Lindsborg, Kan. 

The Neighborhood Houses of New York—A silver 
cup for song on “Peace,” one voice part; another 
silver cup for song lyric on same subject; three prizes 
of $100 each for one-act play, community pageant and 
spring festival on any subject. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, I 

Baylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 

Jacques Gordon—Violin scholarship. Secretary 
American Conservatory of Music, C hicago Il. 

The Pulitzer Traveiing Scholarship in Music—An- 
nual scholarship of the value of $1,500, Secretary 
Columbia University, New York City. 














possesses the faculty of quite effectually effacing himself 
when he accompanies letting his music speak for him. 
Pavtowa Appears Twice AT ARCADIA. 

Anna Pavlowa, “the incomparable,” and her able corps 
of assistants, gave matinee and evening performances at 
Orchestra Hall, Wednesday, November 30, under the au- 
spices of the Central- Philharmonic Concert Company. 
Capacity houses greeted her and the programs containing 
many novelties were received with much enthusiasm. 


State WINNER HEAarp, 
_ Dr. Robert McCandliss, baritone, one of the state winners 
in the N,F.M.C. contest last spring, sang for the third 
morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale, December 6. 


+ avi. DO. 


Sarah Barasch’s Playing Admired 

Sarah Barasch, American pianist, appeared as soloist in 
Borough Park, N. Y., on Monday evening, December 19, 
at a concert given under the auspices of the Evening Mail. 
Her program contained “The Lark,” Glinka- Balakireff ; 
“Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt; “The Nightingale,” Alabie off 
Liszt, and “La Chasse,” Paganini-Liszt. As an encore she 
gave “Le Coucou,” by Daquin. Miss Barasch received en- 
thusiastic applause and many recalls. 


Per Nielsen Spends Holidays in New York 


Per Nielsen, director of the music department of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., was one of the 
visitors in New York during the Christmas holidays. This 
is Mr, Nielsen’s third year as director at Westminster, and 
during that time he has been instrumental in securing artists 
of the first rank to give recitals in New Wilmington. 


Leginska-Ornstein Program 


Ethel Leginska and Leo Ornstein will give a two-piano 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, December 30, 
when they will present numbers by Mozart and Schubert 
and also including the first performance of Leo Ornstein’s 
sonata, op. 89. 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS PROCEED IN 
HISTORICAL SUCCESSION 


Buhlig’s Lectures Add to Interest—Arthur Rubinstein Wins 

Los Angeles Audience—Alice Gentle and Mirovitch 

in Joint Concert—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., December 4, 1921.—Winning enthusi- 
astic praise for his first concert of a series of eight, Rich- 
ard Buhlig gave an all-Chopin program at Gamut Audi- 
torium on Friday evening, December 2, which enchanted his 
audience. Through his interesting lectures preceding the 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts and his masterly recitals, 
Mr. Buhlig has had a decided influence upon the musical 
life here, and his series of concerts for this season, so ar- 
ranged as to proceed in historical succession, will be of great 
educational value. 

RUBINSTEIN OPENS BEHYMER COURSE, 


Arthur Rubinstein was the first offering in the L. E. 
3ehymer course, and he at once established himself in the 
regard of his audience. His playing is quite distinctive and 
his conception refreshingly unusual. An enormous house 
greeted him and recalled him repeatedly after each number. 
Mr. Behymer has reason to feel gratified over the fine open 
ing of his artist course and an appreciative public will 
surely reward his efforts. 

GENTLE AND MirovitcH IN JoIntT RECITAL, 

Alice Gentle and Alfred Mirovitch, in joint concert, with 
Frank Moss at the piano as accompanist, were the attrac- 
tions at the second event of the Philharmonic artist course 
Miss Gentle is such a favorite here (her successes with the 
Scotti Opera Company are still fresh in the memory of 
those who heard her in “La Navarraise” and “Carmen” ) 
that an enthusiastic reception was accorded her. The Rus- 
sian pianist, Alfred Mirovitch, was a revelation to every 
one, and there are hopes that he may be heard in a recital 
shortiy as many musicians are desirous of hearing him. 

M. T. A. Concert. 

A costume program and party was given by the Music 
Teachers’ Association for the purpose of raising funds to 
aid in young artists’ contests, and for various other help- 
ful projects, and many prominent musicians gathered at the 


Kramer Studios on Monday evening to hear an old time 
program and enjoy a social hour or two. Winifred Fisher, 
contralto; the Jamieson Quartet, Esther Rhodes, harpist, 
and Emma Makinson were heard in old time ballads and 
spirituals. 

ANOTHER BEHYMER ATTRACTION. 

Among the numberless activities of L. E. Behymer is the 
launching of the little Harlequin theater in the Hotel Am- 
bassador. A number of representatives from the musical 
and artistic colonies enjoyed the opening performance at 
this exquisitely appointed theater with its fine coloring and 
lighting effects. Three clever one-act plays were chosen 
for the premiere of this attractive playhouse. 

Nores 

Olga Steeb, pianist, was the soloist for the Orpheus Club 
concert, Thursday evening, and her splendid playing helped 
to make this concert a notable one. 

In the absence of the director, Joseph Dupuy, whose 
serious illness has caused much anxiety to his friends, T. P. 
Poulin, director of the Ellis and Lyric clubs, officiated for 
Mr. Dupuy. ; 


PORTLAND'S FIRST MUSIC WEEK 
PROVES UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


Special Programs Given Throughout the City—First Sym- 
phony “Pop’—Bonnet and Destinn in Recital—Notes 
Portland, Ore., December 9, 1921.—Portland’s first Music 

Week (November 27 to December 4) was an unqualified 

success, There was a continuous succession of concerts, 

recitals, community singing and radio concerts. Special 
musical programs were given in the eighty-six schools of 
the city, also in the stores, churches and theaters. The 
official program numbered fifty-two pages. Mayor Baker 
called upon all the citizens of Portland to observe the week. 
The event took place under the auspices of Community 
Service. 
First SyMpHOoNY “Por.” 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra, Carl Denton conduc- 
tor, gave its first “pop” concert of the season, December 2, 
playing a program containing the overture to “William 
Tell,” Rossini; two compositions by Percy Grainger ; “Valse 
Triste,” Sibelius ; “Kamenoi Ostrow,” Rubinstein; the grand 





processional march from “The Queen of Sheba,” Gounod, 
and other works. Truly, it was a delightful concert 
BoNNET IN RECITAL. 

Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, who was greeted by 
a capacity audience, appeared in recital on Sunday after 
noon, December 4, in the Sunnyside Congregational Church 
Arrangements could not be made for the use of the Public 
Auditorium, which has the largest organ in the Pacific 
Northwest. Mr. Bonnet's program included Purcell’s pre 
lude, Couperin’s “Soeur Monique,” his own “Variations de 
Coricert,” and compositions by Bach and Widor. The artist 
scored a complete triumph, 

Tue Destinn Recirat, 

Emmy Destinn, soprano, favored the city with a brilliant 
recital, December 7. Her program contained “Der Weg 
weiser,” Schubert; “As the Old Mother,” Dvorak; “Nozze 
di Figaro,” Mozart and Elizabeth's aria from “Yann 
hauser,” Wagner. Georges Lepeyre furnished excellent 
accompaniments, The recital, which took place in the Heilig 
Theater, was managed by Steers & Coman. There was 
a large audience. 

Notes. 

Oliver O. Young, general manager of the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau, has returned from California, where his bureau is 
presenting “The Beggar's Opera.” The opera is drawing 
capacity audiences. 

The Dunning Music Club of Milwaukee, Ore., which was 
organized last month by Florence Elizabeth Grasle, held 
its second meeting on November 26, RO 


SEATTLE NOTES 
Seattle, Wash., December 8, 1921.—Winifred Byrd, who 
has gained considerable fame throughout the country as a 
pianist, made her initial appearance in Seattle on the even 
ing of December 2. Miss Byrd played under a handicap in 
that she was locally handled by a new firm of managers 
which had billed her as possessing accomplishments and 

powers very difficult for any artist to attain 
Three interesting song recitals by local artist pupils were 
those given at the Cornish School by Vivian Strong Hart, 
Sidney Allison and Ellen Shelton Harrison, the first two 
being pupils of Mrs. Kuria Strong, and the latter of Ella 
Helm Boardman. The work of these singers was a bit 
beyond that of the student class, and had they appeared in 
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professional capacity would have merited a professional 
criticism of highest praise. Mrs. Hart and Mrs. Harrison 
are both among the very popular local singers and naturally 
drew large audiences that gave them enthusiastic response. 
Mr. Allison has recently come to Seattle to receive instruc- 
tion under Mrs. Strong at the Cornish School, and he is 
rapidly gaining much local popularity. 

Paul Pierre McNeely presented another advanced stu- 
dents’ recital at his studio on Sunday, December 4, pre- 
senting Winifred Ferguson, who played the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 81; Elizabeth Neilson, in a group of modern 
numbers of Debussy and Saint-Saens; Edith Nordstrom, 
who played the Keltic sonata by MacDowell, and Russell 
Kohne in some Chopin numbers and the staccato etude of 
Rubinstein. All four of the artist-pupils acquitted them- 
selves with great credit to their fine training under Mr. 
McNeely. 

Studio musicales given on December 4 by Miss A. L. 
Trent, voice teacher; Maybelle Brannen and Emily L. 
Thomas, attracted large audiences. 

Jaques Jou-Jerville and George Kirchner have under re- 
hearsal Sullivan’s tuneful opera, “The Gondoliers,” which 
will be presented with a semi-professional cast in January 
for a run of a week or so in one of the down town theaters. 

The second in the series of chamber concerts, under the 
auspices of the Musical Arts Society, was given Wednes- 
day morning, November 30, when the Claude Madden 
Ensemble gave the following program: Septet in E flat 
major, Beethoven; Moszkowsky suite in E, and the Cesar 
Franck quintet in F minor. The Fine Arts auditorium was 
filled to the extent of standing room and to each number 
was extended an enthusiastic reception. There was a unani- 
mous expression of pleasure by the departing audience over 
the fact that this ensemble would appear in another concert 
Madden’s 


of this series later. The personnel of Mr. 
ensemble consists of : Claude Madden, violin; S, K. Wine- 
land, violin; Hellier Collens, viola; George Kirchner, cello; 


Septimus Greene, contrabass ; Gean Pauly, bassoon ; Adolph 
Scholtz, French horn, and Arville Belstad, piano. 

Harold Flamme f, the New York publisher who recently 
visited Seattle, contracted with Marian Coryell for five 
works, including her Cynthia series for children, a num- 
ber which Miss Coryell has given on programs from manu- 
scripts with great success. 

One of the very interesting recitals given recently was 
that of the open meeting of the Ladies’ Musical Club, when 
Masjorie Miller and Leone Langdon. played the G major 
Grieg sonata for violin and piano. Archie Ruggles sang a 
group of modern songs and Paul McCoole played a group of 
Chopin etudes and a group of modern piano numbers. 

Under the auspices of H. H. Okuda, president of the 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, S. Muraoka, a prominent 
musician of Tokio, was heard in an interesting recital of 
Oriental music in the chamber rooms of the council. 


LEXINGTON - MUSIC NOTES 


Lexington, Ky., December 12, 1921,—Under ‘the auspices 
of the Lexington College of Music, Anna Chandler Goff 
director, the second of the artist concert series was given 
October 19, by Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano, assisted 
by Igor Sokoloff, cellist, and Rudolph Gruen, pianist. Miss 
Scotney scored a distinct “hit” in Kentucky, and socially as 
well as professionally will be heartily welcomed on her re- 
turn. Her accompanist, Harold Gruen, was applauded for 
his brilliant playing. 

The fourth concert, given November 7 by Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, rivaled any former concert in brilliancy of pro- 
gram, and the much heralded baritone was acclaimed by 
his audience, for his big, clear voice, his boyish manner and 
his interpretation of operatic or other composition. Rudolph 
Bochco, violinist, came with Ruffo. He had been praised 
by the eastern critics but no one was anticipating any such 
exquisite performance as he gave. 

Concerts to which the Kentucky people are looking for- 
ward will be given by Alberto Salvi, harpist, January 20; 
Harold Bauer, pianist, February 17, and Fritz Kreisler, 
March 20. With the exception of the Salvi concert, all are 
included in the Artist Concert series. 

Miss Goff introduced for the fourth season the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra,. November 22 (matinee and night). 
The final appearance of Eugene Ysaye, as conductor, was 
made a decided feature and his afternoon assistant was 
Modest Alloo. Ninety pieces composed the orchestra and 
the afternoon concert was largely attended by school chil- 
dren from something like forty institutions. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, was presented to a Kentucky audi- 
ence for the first time in Lexington at Woodland Audito- 
rium, Wednesday, December 7, and quite took by storm the 
large audience gathered to hear her and to assist in the mak- 
ing of the Student Loan Fund of the University of Kentucky. 
Miss Harvard was introduced by the Kiwanis Club of Lex- 
ington and the charming artist proved worthy of the great 
praise that patriotic body accorded her and the united sup- 
port of the fraternal affiliation for its only woman member 
rallies for her. She sings well, enunciates perfectly, and is 
most attractive. Ethel Watsun Usher, an accomplished pian- 
ist of Knoxville, accompanied Miss Harvard to Lexington 
and played the piano for her concert. Miss Usher's per- 
formance was quite a feature of the program. 

The Kiwanis Club presented the one-act play written by 
Edward Saxon of Transylvania College, entitled “The Spirit 
of Kiwanis,” and enacted by a group composed of members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Lexington. The play was given 
during the intermission of Miss Harvard's program and 
was very delightful in its composition, spirit and pres- 
entation. 

“The Mikado” was presented by the students of the de- 
partment of music of the University of Kentucky on 
Thanksgiving Day at Woodland Auditorium. The cast, 
chorus and orchestra were directed by Prof. Carl Lampert, 
head of the department, with Milton Revil, senior of the 
University, as stage manager. The stage setting was exquis- 
ite and was designed by Carol M. Sax, head of the depart- 
ment of fine arts, and made by his students. The costumes 
were elaborate and beautiful and were also designed by Mr. 
Sax. The part of The Mikado was taken by Tom Brooks 
of Covington, Ky., that of Yum Yum by Margaret McClure, 
and Katisha by Mary Campbell Scott, both of ington. 
Pitti-Sing was sung by Marian Seegar, of Bandstown, Ky. 
Herndon Evans, of Frankfort, did the role of Ko-Ko; "Jack 
Dahringer, of Lebanon, was "successfully cast for Nanki- 


- Zanelli; 
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Poo, and Neil Sullivan, of Elkton, was Poo-Bah. The 
chorus was the best heard in Lexington in years. The or- 
chestra of thirty-two was especially prepared by Prof. Lam- 
pert and gave an excellent account of itself. “The Mikado” 
was presented as the closing event of Home-Coming Day 
at the University for former students, and was the second 
annual musical event given by the department of music. 
Last year “Robin Hood” was given, with Miss McClure, 
Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Brooks and Mr. Dahringer in the — 
ing parts. M. M 


NOTED ARTISTS VISIT RICHMOND 


—_—— 


Ney, Alda, Lazzari, Hackett, Zanelli, McCormack Among 
the Soloists 


Richmond, Va., December 4, 1921.—The Musicians’ Club 
of Richmond, for its opening concert, presented the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble, with Edna Thomas, soprano, at the City 
Auditorium, November 9. The program comprised the 
Bach sixth French suite, in several movements; a Widor 
chorale and variations, by Marie Miller, harpist, and Carlos 
Salzedo, pianist; three numbers of his own, played by Mr. 
Salzedo; the Handel “Largo,” by the ensemble; closing 
with a Debussy group, by the ensemble. 

Edna Thomas, in three Russian numbers and a group of 


- Creole Negro songs collected by herself, with Elise Sorelle 


at the piano, made special impression. Miss Thomas’ voice 
is a beautiful one, and her singing was highly commended. 
This was the first concert given by the club in so large a 
hall and the attendance proved the wisdom of the venture. 


Ex_ty Ney ApPLAUDED, 


The same organization brought Elly Ney, pianist, in recital 
at the Jefferson Auditorium, November 15. This remarkable 
artist made a sensation in the character of her pianistic 
work. Her program consisted of Beethoven, op. 170, an- 
dante; and the “Appassionata” sonata, op. 57; a group of 
Brahms waltzes; five Schubert numbers, and a Chopin 
group. Her fortissimo came in for special comment, her 
vigor of performance being striking. 


METROPOLITAN ARTISTS PRESENTED, 


Mrs. Wilson-Greene, November 18, presented four Met- 
ropolitan artists in quartet at the City Auditorium. These 
were Frances Alda, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto; 
Charles Hackett, tenor; Renato Zanelli, baritone. Theodore 
Flint accompanied. The program was operatic in style, with 
arias from the “Barber of Seville,” “Nadeshda,” “Boheme,” 
“Mefistofele,” the duet from “Favorita,” by Lazzari and 
the trio from “Faust,” closing with the “Rigo- 
letto” quartet. As an added number, Mme. Alda and Mr. 
Hackett sang the duet from “Boheme,” with recurrent 
applause amounting to an ovation. Mr. Hackett, also, re- 
ceived stirring applause for his solo numbers. The concert 
may be said to have been a marked success from every 
standpoint. 

THe McCorMack COoNceERT. 

John McCormack made his first appearance here in sev- 
eral years, November 29. He was assisted by Edwin 
Schneider, pianist, and Donald MacBeath, violinist. The 
program was of a high type and it was generally felt that 
he had made great improvement in tone quality, style, and 
musicianship. He displayed remarkable resonance and his 
enunciation was exceptionally good. His program embraced 
works by Handel, Chausson, Bridge, Rachmaninoff, Tosti, 
arrangements of Irish songs by Hughes, and a final group 
by Schneider, Harrison, Shaw and Kennedy Russell. A 
Martini number in French was added, as were “Mother 
Machree” without which no McCormack concert would be 
complete; Richard Hagemann’s “Charity,” and Del Riego’s 
“Thank God for a Garden.” Mr. Schneider’s “When the 
Dew Is Falling” received very favorable comment. 

Donald MacBeath played Kreisler and Wieniawski num- 
bers very acceptably, adding “The Old Refrain” and other 
selections. Mr. Schneider’s accompaniments were excel- 
lent. 

Locat CoLorep Cuorus HEarp. 

The Lorillard Colored Chorus, a local organization of two 
hundred negro singers gave two concerts for local charities, 
November 15 and 22, at the City Auditorium. The singers 
presented some very interesting effects in typically negro 
songs, and as an example of what the race can do in part 
music was strikingly entertaining. J. G. H. 
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VERA CURTIS, 

the Metropolitan Opera soprano, is now the proud poa- 
sessor of a new car. In the accompanying snapshot she 
has just persuaded Oscar Saenger to “knock off” from 
his studio for a fifteen-minute dash through Central Park. 
Evidently Mr. Saenger’s, smile indicates his confidence that 

GUESTS AT THE GAR- his driver can cope with the Ne w York trafic as easily 

DEN PARTY GIVEN BY as she did on numerous occasions at the Metropolitan 

SIR JOHN AND LADY when she was called upon to sing a new role at short notice. 

EATON | 

Sir John Eaton, Edward 

Johnson, Lady Baton and 

Lieut. John Slatter, band 

master, 48th Highlanders, at 

the garden party given by 

Sir John and Lady Eaton 

for 600 convalescent soldiers 

from the military hospitals 

at their estate, “Ardwold,” 

in Toronto. Mr. Johnson 

gave a recital at Massey 

Hall on the preceding day, 

and as guest of Sir John and 

Lady Eaton volunteered to 

sing @ group of songs for 

the “boys.” 


7 HELEN STANLEY, 

soprano, who is winning new laurels this season through 
her many recitals and appearances as soloist with 
orchestras, these latter engagements already having included 
the Philadelphia, Boston and Cleveland symphony organ- 
izations. The first of the year Mme. Stanley will start 
on a@ transcontinental tour which will extend through 
January and most of February. This will be the second 

coast to coast tour she has made within two years. 





ESTELLE WENTWORTH USING HER “CAPTIVATING” POWERS 
Estelle Wentworth apparently is just as successful in making a “hit” with the people with whom she comes 
in contact outside of her profession as she is when she appears before an audience {1 short time ago Mias 
Wentworth was making a hurried trip from her home in Woodcliff Lake, N. J., her destination being the Neu 
York offices of the MusicaL Courter. She did not realize that she was travelling very fast until a traffic police 
man stopped her and took out the little book so familiar to “speeders.” However, Miss Wentworth’s charming 
smile turned the tables on her captor, and he permitted her to drive on to make her appointment on time, He 

also willingly posed for the accompanying snapshots 





GLIMPSES 
Or 
MYRNA 
SHARLOW 
IN 
ITALY 


(1) As the prima donna looked tha morning of July 9, 1921, when she was married 
to Edward Bering Hitchcock, an American, at his villa on the Island of Capri; she 
wore the wedding gown of the groom’s mother and the ceremony was performed in 
a marble temple garlanded with roses. (2) Her charming island retreat—the Villa 
Torricella on Capri, where Myrna Sharlow has her beautiful home. The villa has 
extensive terraced gardens and vineyards; it is rather Moorish in architecture with 
two towers looking out toward Vesuvius and sweeping the Gulf of Naples. (3) Visiting at Caruso’s villa; the singer, 
with the Scognamillo family of New York, visited “Bellosguardo,” just out of Florence. Left to right: Mrs. Seog 
namillo, Martino (Caruso’s major-domo), Mme. Sharlow, Pepina and Gabriele Scognamillo. (4) Mme. Sharlow holds 
a huge bunch of grapes grown in her own vineyards. The American prima donna delighted the natives by helping to 
tread the grapes of the vintage with her bare feet. Villa Torricella makes its own wine and this year’s has been named 
. “The Bridal Wine.” Part of her honeymoon, writes the singer, was spent at Sorrento in the same hotel with Caruso 
LAURENCE EVANS, “He looked so lively and well on my birthday, July 19, had some of my birthday cake and flicked his ear for me. He 
of the firm Evans & Salter, managers of Mme. Galli-Curci, came to Capri with the Scognamillos Sunday, July 24, and that was his last trip until he went to Naples to die?’ Mme 
q Sharlow is preparing “Tosca” and “Butterfly” with Alfredo Alagna, twenty years conductor o, the San Carlo forces at 


snapped by R. HB. Morningstar, in Chicago, while Mr. Evans 
was on a recent visit there. Naples, where she expects to sing at other opera houses as well. Her return to America is as yet indefinite. 


OOOO 
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VAN DER STUCKEN COMING TO 





Kori and Salvi Last on Artist Series—Symphony Concerts Continue in Popularity—Edward Johnson in Recital—Strauss 


Draws Elite—Notes 
nati, Ohio, December 12, 1921 Phe last of the was chosen to succeed Theodore Thomas as the director 
ef vhen Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metro of the May Music Festivals when Mr. Thomas died. Mr. 
Opera Company, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, ap Van der Stucken conducted the festivals in 1906, 1908, 
t } iall, November 30, drew a large and 1910 and 1912, He gave up the leadership of the Cincin- 
iative audience, Miss Bori's art is not to be questioned nati Symphony ee stra in the spring of 1967, when that 
ease, grace and very agreeable manner add to a organization was temporarily disbanded, He was also 
it marked by a purity and sweetness. Her sing dean of the College of Music from 1895 to 1902, during 
the appealing kind and as such she scored a which time he personally conducted the college chorus and 

Her selection of songs was most delightful, orchestra 
th a group of songs by Richard Straus She While no announcement has been made with regard to the 


participation of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in 


ded to a number of encores As for Mr Salvi, he 
artist of the highest type. He has a remark connection with the May Music Festival, it is believed that 
nic and his warmth, sweetness and power mak« there will be a plan worked out that will be satisfactory to 
g a notable thing indeed. His numbers included all concerned 
f his own, and an arrangement of some by him Epwarp JouNson In RECITAL. 
it added to the attractiveness of the concert Phe Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago Opera, was. the 
iments to Miss Bori's songs were delightfully a, ~ ifr es . 3 
Aone Gonduaes initial attraction in the series of concerts given under the 
2 auspices of the Matinee Musical Club some days ago at the 
Por” CONCERTS Hotel Sinton. His program was made up of simple bal- 
‘ erts given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches lads, folk songs, operatic arias and some compositions in 
r the young people are proving popular, the second lighter vein He sang in his customary style. The 


cries having been given a short time ago. The concert was one of those rare events that give such delight 


ences are always enthusiastic. Under the direction of to the true music lover. His selections were varied. 
te All the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave Srrauss Draws EL Ite. 
finie ogram oO s ! as s . ) , . . 
ne program of music that was suited to the young Phe appearance here on December 11, at the Emery Audi- 


DIRECT CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 


va th pon clea ~ = a beh adler torium, of Richard Strauss, was the occasion fer an audi- 
1s James Kelly, who is an adept in this respect. The ence of the musically elite. The added feature, of course, 
program in luded such numbers as the “Marche Mili was the singing of his delightful songs by Elizabeth Schu- 
; “ ” ’ mann 
Jj Bere teu the Delites bellet suite “Sylvia” Local color was given the concert by the appearance of 
rhe second of the popular concert series of the Cincin Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Symphony Orchestra was given at Music Hall. De Orchestra, who played Dr. Strauss’ sonata for violin and 
nphory t g ; 
her 4. when a ferme aad enthusiastic audience Hetencd P2*° [he audience was appreciative and applauded with 
i number of fine selections under Director Ysaye’s much vigor Ml I 
it The numbers were varied, including “The Bronz COLLEGs OF MUSIC ITEMS. ; 
Horse” overture, by Auber; L’Arlesienne suite, No. 1 by rhe College of Music gave its first concert of the sea 
izet; three pieces for string orchestra by Ernest Gillet, and son at the Odeon, under the direction of Adolol Hahn. 
William Tell” overture by Rossini. The soloist wa With few exceptions, the orchestra is made up of students 
| ard Fluke Cincinnati baritone, who sang the aria Of the college, and the werk done by this organization. is 
i} Lacerta Spirito,” from Verdi's “Simon Boccengra,” 4 credit both to the institution and to the director, The 
ght full fhe fifth pair of the Cincinnati Symphony concert was a very enjoyable one. The opening number 
a Orchestra concerts was deservedly popular. This was tru was “The Rustic Serenade,” by Jensen, a classic in three 
sxccount of the numbers played, and to some extent du movements Also —_ was the berceuse by Albino 
the fact that the soloist or at least formerly of Cincin Gorno, a member of the faculty of the College. 
iti, was a local singer , rhe choir of the College of Music gave its first concert 
Phe concert opened with the “Jubilee” overture of Weber, some days ago under the direction of Prower Symons, 
ch was given delightful reading by Conductor Eugene who has recently taken charge of the organization. rhe 
concert was given at the Odeon, and an innovation was 


he entered into the spirit of the number with vim 
program was the symphony No. 3, 
which Conductor Ysaye gave 
Ysaye has been introducing a 
concerts he 


ig number on the 
her ca,’ by Beethoven 
it score Of late Mr 
modern works. At these 


mber of the more 
ented to the audience a number by Debussy which was 
the anture of three orchestral sketches called “The 
ca The soloist was Marcus Kellerman, bass-baritone, 
formerly of Cincinnati, who was greeted with much en 
ism. He sings with a full clear voice, and his appre 
iti of the songs is such that it marks him as an artist 
H umbers included the “Magic Fire Scene” frorm Wag 
Valkyrie,” “Wotan’s Farewell,” and the recita 


wid ari ‘Dormiro sol nel manto mio regal,” by 
Verdi, and Schumann's “The Two Grenadiers.” He was 
yvarmly applauded and responded with an encore 
Feank VAN per StucKeN Cnosen as May Festivat 
LEADER, 
rhe announcement has been made that Frank Van der 
tucken has been selected as the leader ot the May Musical 
Festival for the Golden Jubilee, which will be held in May, 
192 Phe report is that he will come to Cincinnati next 
fall for the purpose of taking over the work of drilling the 
mammoth chorus which has been under organization for 
me time Mr. Van der Stucken was conductor of the 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra from 1895 to 1907, and 
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noted on this occasion when the orchestra was absent. This 
marks a new idea in concerts of this Kind here, and with 
the exception of two instruments there were no other ac- 
companiments to the chorus, It is the intention to develop 
this choir into a chorus of merit for a cappella singing. 
he selections were all short, but the work was found to 
he very good, and offers much of promise for the future in 
this way. The soloists were Howard Wentworth Hess, a 
fine pianist from the class of Romeo Gorno, and Howard 
a gifted young violinist from the class of Emil 
Heermann toth gave ample evidence of talent and fine 
training, and were enjoyed by the hearers, 


Story, 


Notes. 
rhe United Singers of Cincinnati gave a pleasing pro- 
gram at Music Hall some days ago, under the direction of 
Louis Ehrgott, and the proceeds .were given to the starving 
children of Central Europe. The soloist was Louis D. 
Ehrgott, violinist. 


J. H. Thuman, manager of the College of Music, gave a 
lecture at Greensburg, Ind., on December 1, before the 
music club of that city. His talk was on “The Alphabet 


of Music.” 

The Clifton Music Club recently gave a pleasing pro- 
gram, when a number of fine selections were heard. 

Charlotte Peege, contralto, and Philip Sevasta, harpist, 
gave a concert consisting of old folk songs at Memorial 
Hall some nights ago, for the Nelson Post, Women’s Re- 
lief Corps of the G. A, R 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has purchased 
some additional property on Highland Avenue, so that it 
will be possible to have additional dormitory facilities ia 
the future. : 
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The Orpheus Club gave its first concert of the season 
December 1, at Emery Auditorium, under the direction of 
Prower Symons. The concert was a notable one. The fact 
that some additional voices of merit have been added to the 
organization was noticeable. A number of old favorites 
were heard among them, “Drink to Me Only with Thine 


Eyes,” “Hail Smiling Morn.” by Spofforth, and Daniel 
Protheroe’s “King Olaf’s Christmas.” The soloist was 
Royal Phillips Shawe, a baritone of good voice, whose 


singing was enjoyed. 

Ottilie Reiniger, a graduate violinist of the Conservatory 
of Prague, was the soloist at the recent concert given by 
the Hyde Park Music Club, at the Hyde Park Auditorium. 
She played a nocturne by Chopin, “Chant de Negre” of A. 
Walter Kramer, and a mazurka by Weiniawski. 

Helen May Curtis and Robert Schwenker presented the 
pupils of the Dramatic Club in two plays at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. Entr’ act music was given 
by Mary Louise Brown, soprano pupil of Dan Beddoe, and 
Lyda Langford, piano pupil of Marcian Thalberg. 

A concert was given in the Odeon several nights ago by a 
number of Cincinnati musicians, including several members 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; the proceeds were 
given to a fund for the starving children of Russia. 

A fine program *was offered by the Woman's Musical 
Club. Jesse Straus Mayer read an interesting paper on 
the subject of “Program Music.” 

The extension work of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music is increasing in importance, in that it is now fur- 
nishing programs for clubs and community centers, and 
at the same time gives the students an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with public receptions. 

The December meeting of the Hyde Park Music Club 
was given at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium recently. 
when a number of delightful selections were heard and en- 
joyed. 

A program of sacred music was rendered at the meeting 
of the Monday Musical Club, held at the residence of Mrs. 
Robert Finch. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Musicians’ Club of 
Cincinnati was held December 3, at the Walnut Hills 
Business Men’s Club. The notable event of the evening 
was the playing of a new quartet for strings written by 
Henry Holden Huss, which was much enjoyed. 

Grace G. Gardner was the hostess at a reception, De- 
cember 2, at her studios in the Burnet House in honor of 
Royal Phillips Shawe, baritone, who was soloist at the 
Orpheus Club concert, December 1. He sang several songs 
which were rendered at the concert, and a number of Miss 
Gardner’s pupils were heard during the afternoon. 

Ruth Holtersherry, contralto, a pupil of Hans Schroeder, 
was a soloist at a concert given by the Woman’s Musical 
Club of Columbus. 

The pupils of Clara M. Imbus were heard in a 
recital at the Masonic Auditorium, Price Hill. 

The Goldenburg School gave a recital by the 
from the piano class of Adele Westfield. 

At the Elks’ memorial services held at Music Hall Decem 
ber 4, Leo Thuis gave an organ recital, including a num 
ber of fine selections. 

Irene Gardner, of the piano faculty of the College of 
Music, was enthusiastically received at the recital recently 
given at Marion, Ohio, her program including a number 
of interesting selections brilliantly performed 

The pupils of Margery Bell gave a violin and piano re 
cital at her studio at Sayler Park, some days ago. 

The fifth musical service was given on December 11 
by the choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, 
under the direction of Gordon Graham. 

Charles Gary gave an organ recital at St. 
dral, December 11, 

The opera “Pinafore” was given by the Young People’s 
Society of the Trinity Presbyterian Church, Avondale, 
December 9 at the Cincinnati Woman's Club Auditorium. 
It was under the direction of Grace Clauve Raine. The 
chorus was made up of forty voices 

Margaret Spalding, dramatic soprano, and Grady Cox, 
pianist, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a 
program at the Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

The pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College of 
Music, were heard in a recital. W. W. 


Klink Makes Boston Debut 


On December 18, Frieda Klink made her debut in Boston, 
singing “The Messiah” with the noted Handel and Haydn 
Society of that city at Symphony Hall. A second perform 
ance of the work was given on December 19. “Frieda Klink 
is a contralto whom Boston should hope to hear again,” 
was the critical verdict of the Herald, while the American 
echoed this same sentiment in almost identical words. 
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GRASSE IN WILKES-BARRE. 

Edwin Grasse appeared in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., December 
17, as violin and organ soloist as well as composer. Violin 
numbers included the andante from the concerto (Mendel- 
ssohn), works by Pugnani, Beethoven, Turnbull, Gold- 
mark, and his own violin works—‘“Morning Song” and 
“Pastorale.” His organ solos included the toccata in F 
(Bach), “Reverie,” “Twilight” (Turnbull), and works by 
Handel, Mozart, Greig, Wagner and Liszt, all transcribed 
for organ by himself, and his own serenade in A, 


Nicnuoits Pupit 

Annette S. Groce, '22, of Vassar College, pupil of John 
W. Nichols, was soloist at the concert given by the Glee 
Club in the Assembly Hall of the College, December 10. 
She sang “A Birthday” (Woodman) and “The Owl” 
(Lehmann). The Nichols pupils are filling important posi- 
tions in the musical world, and some of these young college 
girls are building reputations for themselves. Officers of 
the Glee and Mandolin Clubs are: Director, George C. 
Mary S. 


is SOLOIST. 


Gow; manager, Elizabeth Strong, '23; leader, 
Pope, ’22; secretary, Louise R. Hawkes, ’24; treasurer, 
Annette S. Groce, ’22; accompanist, Geraldine M. Bron- 


son, ’22, and assistant accompanist, Abigail Johnson, ’22. 


Tenor FLroyp Sincs WELL. 

Charles Floyd, tenor, who was on tour with the New 
York Opera Singers in central Connecticut a fortnight ago, 
was soloist at the Evening of Music by Emma R, Steiner, 
American Museum, December 13. He sang her “Beautiful 
Eyes” and “I Envy the Rose.” Mr. Floyd has a very 
sympathetic tenor voice, allied with clear enunciation and 
pleasant personality. 

CALIFORNIA, 


Constance Beardsley, daughter of Miltonella Beardsley, 
cre and teacher of Brooklyn, is mK gr oo the Winter in 
California, A recent appearance at the California Theater, 
San Francisco, with the rat Orchestra, was an unquali- 
fied success. She played the Grieg concerto in A minor, 
and a local paper said many fine things of her. “Her legato 
sang with beauty of tone; all runs were purling and crys- 
tal clear, and the virtuoso demands were met with pre- 
cision and authority. She had to bow her acknowledg 
ment five times.” She will give a recital later in the sea- 
son at the Maitland Theater. Mrs. Beardsley, who spent 
some time on the Pacific Coast, was also in Canada, but is 
now at home ard busy with many piano pupils. 


CONSTANCE BEARDSLEY IN 


KRriENS Pupizs’ January 23, 


Lydia Sacker, violinist, 
in Paterson, N’ J., assisted by 
soprano, and Anita H. Fontaine, 
Martucci, accompanist. Miss Sacker is one 
artist pupils who is on the way to renown. 

FLorRENCE TURNER MA cey’s Sones Out. 

Some new sacred and secular songs by Mrs. Maley have 
been or will be at once issued by such leading publishers 
as John Church Company, Witmark & Sons, Ditson, and 
Huntzinger & Dilworth. The demand for these songs is 
steadily on the increase, and this may well be, for they are 
very melodious and likable. 


RECITAL, 

will give a recital January 23 
Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, 
solo pianist, and Umberto 
of the Kriens 


DICKINSON’S ee AND Art OF ORGAN PLAYING.” 

Clarence Dickinson, M. Litt. D., Mus. Doc., with the 
collaboration of Mrs. ickinten has written a work bearing 
the foregoing title, containing fifty pages of text, eighty 
musical illustrations, and two hundred pages of graduated 
exercises and musical composition. The work is so elaborate 
that more space will later be devoted to it. 

Coomss’ Music at Sr. Luke’s Cuurcu, 

At St. Luke’s Church, Christmas Eve, at eleven o'clock, 
there was a carol service under the direction of C. W hitney 
Coombs, organist, and appropriate music was given on 
Christmas Day. January 8 “The Story of Christmas” 
(Mathews) will be sung by the combined choirs of the 
patish under the direction of Mr. Coombs, with Will ¢ 
Macfarlane, organist. 

EUTERPE MUSICALE 

The first Euterpe Musicale of the season, under the direc 

tion of Claude Warford, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, December 15. The artists were Florence Otis, so 
prano, who was in unusually fine voice; Mina Spaulding, 
reader; Willard Soktberg, pianist, and the male quartet 


from New York University. Notwithstanding the holiday 
season the audience was large. At the close of the concert 
a course luncheon was served for the president, Mrs. G. B. 
Jamison and forty guests. 


Ferdinand Carri Pupils in Recital 

\t the Sixty-first Street Methodist Episcopal Church a 
Hg concert was given on Thursday ‘evening, December 
15, by a number of artist students of Ferdinand Carri, di 
rector of the New York Institute for violin playing, a very 
and interested audience attending. The participants 
Fannie Raskin, Hermine Rosenzweig, William Lew, 
Granese, Lillian Wasilsky, Fannie Lord, Maurice 
Tacob Schmertzler, Rose Cizek, Madeline Luchesi 
Louis Servino, Ida Dimmerstein and M 


large 
were 
A Iph« ynise 
Kagan, 

Anita Braunstein, 


Vinciquerra. 
The composers represented were Papini, Hauser, Wien- 


iawski, Vieuxtemps, Dancla, De Beriot, Simonetti, Veracini, 
Raff, Godard, Leonard, Sarasate and Hermann Carri. 
Almost all the solos were performed in fine style, while 
the ensemble numbe rs showed careful rehearsing, especially 
Hermann Carri’s “Andante Religioso,” which was played 
with fine tonal balance, the composer being at the piano. 
The church received the entire proceeds of the concert. 


Mildred Dilling Filling Many Dates 
Mildred Dilling has been exceedingly busy since her 
return from Europe last September. The following were 
a few of her dates: November 20, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York; 21, Allegheny College, Meadeville, Pa., in a 


joint recital with Olive Kline; 22, Greenville, O. ; 23, Chi- 
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cago University ; 25, Chicago, private recital ; 27, Springfield, 
Ill.; December 1, Dallas, Tex., joint recital with Julia Claus- 
sen; 3, Oak Park, Ill.; 4, Bloomington, Ill., joint recital 
with her sister, Charlene Dilling Brewer, violinist; 5, 
Muncie, Ind., and 6, Kokomo, Ind. This makes a record 
of fourteen appearances within seventeen days. 

In commenting: upon her Chicago recital, the Journal of 
Commerce said: “Miss Dilling is America’s greatest harp- 
ist—one of the great harpists of the world. She plays with 
an airy lightness that is the very incarnation of the joy of 
youth. Her touch is sure and she brings from the most 
melodious of all instruments a tone that sings and laughs 
and weeps as she wills. It is gratifying to realize that an 
American girl has been blessed with such gifts that she has 
achieved pre-eminence in a musical field she has made all 
her own. Mildred Dilling is a true artist and hers is a 
valuable contribution to the musical life of this country.” 

The Illinois State Journal of Springfield, Ill., said: “Mil- 
dred Dilling, an American harpist with an international 
reputation, gave a recital last night of rare beauty and 
musical excellence. Miss Dilling, who is still very young, 
is one of the few Americans who have gained prominence 
as a performer on the most beautiful of musical instru 
ments.” 


Mellish Graces Concert Diplomatique 

At the first Concert Diplomatique, which was given re 
cently in the ballroom of the Hotel Hadleigh in Washing 
ton, D. C., a Verdi-Puccini program was presented by a 
quartet of singers, of which Mary Mellish, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soprano. “Miss Mellish 
is a singer of pleasing voice,” said the Washington Times 
in summing up her performance in brief. The Post also 
had its line of note: “She has a clear soprano and sings 
with feeling and artistry.” Still another paper, the Star, 
lent its enthusiasm: “She has a high, clear, brilliant voice, 
with rich warm tones.” 


Patterson a Singer with a Sense of Humor 


It would be difficult to find a person among the “tempera 
mentally ,artistic ones” with a more sparkling sense of 
humor or a keener appreciation of the funny side of life 
than Idelle Patterson, the American coloratura soprano. 
Miss Patterson’s ability to find a laugh in the most seem 
ingly tragic situation has earned her the reputation among 
her friends and acquaintanées of being able to banish thei 
most chronic case of the “blues.” No one can be out of 
sorts long when in the company of this charming, viva 
cious woman, who radiates the joy of living in her person 
and reflects the same quality in her singing. It is this 
quality, perhaps more than any other, that accounts fot 





An Opportunity for Vocal Students 


[The Musical Courier is in receipt of the ap- 
pended letter, the writer of which desires to re- 
main anonymous for obvious reasons, although 
the Musical Courier is assured that he is finan- 
cially ee Applications should be made 
in writing to N. RS Care of the MUSICAL 
COURIER, and » will be forwarded to the 
proper person.—Editor’s Note.] 


To the Musical Courter: 

In my endeavor to aid talented music students | 
have heretofore met with disappointment, and | have 
come to the conclusion that no man appreciates that 
which he does not work for or can get for nothing 
Furthermore, it is my conviction that instead of con 
centrating my energies toward the welfare of one or 
two artists, | could aid a greater number if the fol 
lowing plan were carried out: 

(1) I desire to make an offer to ten vocal students 
who show exceptional talent and voices, and who are 
under thirty years of age. 

(2) They must bind themselves to at least three 
years’ study of vocal culture,*taking two lessons a 
week 

(3) The student must pay $3 a lesson, the 
to be paid by me to the teacher I select to carry out 
this undertaking. 

I strictly stipulate that my name be not mentioned 
should you care to announce my offer, as I do not de 
sire to be bothered with any personal correspondence 
I shall leave the final arrangements in the hands of 
my lawyer and applicants may make their arrange 
ments through him. 


balance 











Idelle Patterson’s popularity and success and so often cause 
| appears 


a redemand for her artistic services wherever sh 


Witmark’s Songs Liked 
Warren is extending the scope 
Concerts, for not only is he giving them in New 
also, on Monday oe December 12, for the 
Civic Club in Roselle, N. J., Mr. Warren, with the as 


of his Ballad 
York, but 
Women's 


sistance 


Frederic 


of Mme. Farrington Sentth, soprano, presented a program 
that was most favorably received. Mme. Smith is well 
known throughout New Jersey, as she has been for: some 


time teaching singing in Elizabeth. Among the other num 
bers on her program which were particularly well liked by 
the audience were “Ghostly Galley” and Vander 
pool's “Regret < 


Guion's 











STUDIO: 





OSCAR SEAGLE, Baritone 


Now Teaching in New York City 
131 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Applications may be sent to ISABELLE STRANAHAN, Secretary, at the above address 
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_ CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR TWO VIOLINS 
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EXCLUSIVE } MANAGEMENT: 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall 
New York 


SOPRANO 


INTERNATIONAL 


Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 

Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 

PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 

VALLINI, leading tenor with Scotti Grand 

Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 

prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 
Send for leaflet 


329 West 85th Street New York 
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N Manuscripts may be submitted for 
criticism by non-resident students. 





The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ALF KLINGENBERG, Director 





Master Classes 
in Organ Open 
February 6, 1922 


Unrivaled facilities for student 
practice. 


BONNET: 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
333 West End Ave. (76th St.) 


ZERFFI ee: 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 Weat 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 


ore SCHILLIG 


Recital 
8 East Sth Street, New York 
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Concert — Oratorio 
Management: Wolfschoa Masical Bureau 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


















GIUSEPPE 
| AGOSTINI 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Studio: 16096 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1411 





HARRY H. HALL, manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, secae 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Hermina West, dramatic 
soprano; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson gnd Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocea, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, Belgian violinist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, 
in opera recitals; Jessie Masters, All-American contralto; Leila 
Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals. 





GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,”—New York World, 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: CAROLINE EVANS 
709 Colorado Bidg., 53 Washington Square, 
Denver, Colo. New York City 
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BERLIN’S “WIZARD FIDDLER” 
LACKS WIZARDRY AND WIT 


Christmas Spirit Condones Fairytale Inanities—Max Rosen Quickly Wins Berliners’ Hearts—Kreisler’'s New Quartet 
Played—Ivogiin, at Farewell, Makes Hit with “Liebeslied”—Other Novelties 


Berlin, November 30, 1921.—Now that both temperature 
and currency have reached what one hopes is the lowest level 
of the year, the real Christmas stimmung is here. The shops 
are full of buyers although, or rather because, the prices are 
rising at a dizzy speed; and, curious enough, the people seem 
to have plenty of money with which to buy. It was ever 
thus ; the less it’s worth the more we have. . . . . The 
display of toy trumpets (this is a musical report!) is as 
gorgeous as any time before the war; and this year for the 
first time, by the gracious permission of the new “bour- 
geois” municipal government, the shop windows are lighted 
again. Thus we are forced to take back a good part of our 
recent grumbling about dingy Berlin; for the streets in this 
comparatively northern place, where darkness now sets in 
at half past four, are actually beginning to look normal— 
and Christmasy—once more. 

The Christmas spirit is being catered to also in theaters 
and concert halls, and especially at the opera, where the 





MAX ROSEN AND OSCAR FRIED, 


soloist and conductor, respectively, snapped in front of 
Berlin's largest hall (the “Scala”’) after rehearsal. 


“Christmas Fairy,” Pfitzner’s operatized fairy-tale, is de- 
lighting augers children and childish grownups more or 
less. The “Fairy” has now received a far more amusing 
but equally innocuous companion in the shape of a fairy- 
ballet by tien Grimm. The subject has been taken from 
the folk lore treasure collected by the composer’s name- 
sakes, the brothers Grimm, and the title is “Der Zauber- 
geiger”"—the “Wizard Fiddler.” Fairy opera, fairy bal- 
let; has the nation of philosophers and chemical experts 
attained its second childhood? 


A Grimm TALE, 


Well, at any rate—there is a King, as usual; and a beau- 
tiful Princess, also as usual. The Princess is courted by 
the Fool, who promptly gets slapped and swears revenge. 
But a beautiful young fiddler in blue fiddles his way to her 
heart. Their tender passages are observed by the Fool, 
who gets Mr. Fiddler arrested and brought before the King. 
The verdict is “hang him”’—but at the last moment (as 
usual), when he is half way up the scarlet ladder, he is 
allowed to fiddle one more tune. Presently the King and 
the Fool and the Chancellor,and the whole court are danc- 
ing one mad dance, to the point of exhaustion. The opera- 
tion is repeated upon the King’s refusal to give his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and, quite exhausted, he finally “relents.” Four 
trumpeters announce the wedding from on high. 

Where did we see all this before? The idea is not new— 
Ah yes: “Coq d'or.” But what a difference. What piquant 
mystery, what irresistible wit old Rimsky put into his King 
and his disciples of St. Vitus the Quick! Poor Hans 
Grimm tried the same trick with sugary tunes and a 
Straussian waltz, beautifully, Wagnerially orchestrated; 
but he never cracks even a genuine smile. Nothing happens, 
musically, and—how one longs for a single sour note! 
Inoculation with sublimate of Stravinsky, is our prescrip- 
tion for these tailor-made German scores. Were it not for 
the clever stage-management, the graceful and sometimes 
humorous movement, and the brilliant play of colors and 
lights, this piece would have fallen pretty flat. 

A BrituiAnt PerFrorMANCE. 

The merit for this goes, in the first place, to Heinrich 
Kréller, Germany’s ballet generalissimo, who himself 
danced the Fiddler, and supplied the turpentine generall 
Krdller, had his name been Mischa or Toscha, would aan 
have been a fiddler instead of a dancer, for although he 
“played” on a mediaeval “fidula,” he took every bow-stroke 
correctly and silently phrased his tunes according to Spohr. 
(They say he string-quartets as a pastime.) Emil Pirchan, 
who designed scenery and costumes, may move up one; for 
he managed to create the feeling of a garden without trees 
and flowers and the usual botanical Schrecklichkeit. A new 
young Kapellmeister, Dr. Frieder Weissmann, won his 
operatic spurs with ease. 

he premiére = Far me by a brilliant gg eo of 


Strauss’ “Legend of Joseph,” under Fritz Stiedry, with 


Krdller in the title role and Tilla Durieux in her torrid 


impersonation of Potiphar’s Wife. The vitality of this 
work was most trumphantly demonstrated by its juxtapo- 
sition to this perfectly nice parlor wizard of a “Zauber- 
geiger.” What a subject, by the way, for a Strauss! 


A Reavt Wizarp., 


Just as the wizard fiddler fiddled his way into the hearts 
of the Princess, so Max Rosen, notwithstanding the tag 
“New York,” fiddled himself into the heart of Berlin, In- 
cidentally he performed the prodigious feat of raising by 
several degrees the atmosphere of the quondam Ice Palace, 
now “Scala,” which on this occasion powerfully lived up to 
its original name. It was the third of the “Oskar Fried 
Cycle” of orchestral matinees which take place one Sunday 
a month. A pipe-burst in the west of Berlin had short- 
circuited all steam, so audience and orchestra (Berlin’s fin- 
est, the Staatskapelle) sat in overcoats and furs. Had 
Fried conducted the “Danse Macabre” he would have needed 
no xylophone; as it was, the chattering of teeth was suc- 
cessfully drowned in the opulent orchestration of Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” 

Then came the Tschaikowsky concerto. Rosen’s fingers 
must have felt like icicles. But his technic was flawless, his 
passages as accurate as his intonation, and his sensuous tone 
melted all the ice in the atmosphere. There was no lack of 
temperament and abundant musical taste. Thunderous ap- 
plause such as is rarely spent for a new artist from an 
audience nearly filling the huge auditorium to capacity, 
rewarded him, and he was many times recalled. There is no 
doubt that he is already being reckoned in the top rank of 
fiddlers now in Europe and that his initial recital next week 
will be sold out. 

A New Favorite. 

If Berlin is loyal—too loyal, frequently—to old favorites, 
it is, on the other hand, quick to recognize talent and ability 
in unfamiliar guise, as is proven once again by Rosen’s 
success. A remarkable example of this was furnished by 
the series of three recitals given in quick succession by the 
Dutch pianist, Dirk Schaffer. At the first of these a mere 
handful of people was assembled ; at the third, five days later, 
the hall was packed, with people standing in the aisles. Now 
Schaffer’s art is the most utipretentious, the most unobtru- 
sive possible. It does not assert itself by any excessive show 
of “personality.” It is plain piano playing: precise, delicate, 
well-rounded, rich in shaded nuance rather than accents. But 
it is, above.all sound, musicianly, distinguished, and tech- 
nically finished. 

For Schaffer is a man well over forty, short, rotund, 
stocky like his name: Dirk. He has a bald spot surrounded 





MARIA IVOGUN, 


the new Chicago Opera coloratura, who has just scored a 
new “hit” with her arrangement of Fritz Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
lied,” pictured as Zerbinetta in Strauss’ “Ariadne,” her 
star role. Strauss, it is said, was very keen to have her 
create the role at the Metropolitan and has given expression 
to his disappointment at her going to Chicago. His Zerbi- 
netta and Ivogiin are, according to Strauss, inseparable. 


by short gray curls, wears a low collar, never looks at his 
audience and seems to find it boresome to bow. He plays: 
Beethoven-Chopin, Mozart-Beethoven-Brahms, Bach-Bee- 
thoven- Chopin. And, though there is no outward show of 
“temperament,” I liked his Chopin best. It has “class.” 

Schaffer, it seems, has never before played outside of his 
own country. In Holland he is a demigod, 4 la Mengelberg. 
What suddenly gave him wanderlust, I don’t know. He 1s 
hardly the man to covet fame. It’s none of my 
business, but maybe Willem’s success in America has some- 
thing to do with it, after all. 

A New Society. 


The season has been poor in new—let alone “modern’”— 
music thus far. Even the “Anbruch,”’ whose name seems 
to promise the millennium of art, has confined itself to “cele- 
brating” Bruckner and popularizing Mahler (both published 
by the “U. -E.”) Now, however, a start has been made. 
On the ruins of the defunct New Music Society, founded 
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by Hermann Scherchen, a new “community for the under- 
standing of contemporary music,” called “Melos,” has been 
started by the backers and contributors of the musical 
monthly of the same name. In the first three chamber music 
evenings have been produced a rather remarkable set of 
twenty-four fugues by Arthur Willner, and for the first 
time in Germany, the Malipiero quartet, which had its very 
first hearing in Pittsfield, Mass. 
Fritz Kreiscer’s QuaARTET. 

In striking contrast to its wilful parlor-savagery, came 
the first performance of a work which no doubt will also 
soon be heard in America: a string quartet by Fritz Kreisler, 
immaculately played by the Klinglers. It is not a modern 
work, as we understand the term today, like the Malipiero 
quartet, for instance. It is an unpretentious work and a 
frank confession of the old-fashioned creed or supersti- 
ion that music is melody (one might even spell it “mel- 
low-dy” ‘in this case). But it commands respect as the 
expression of a personality. 

Ivoctn’s Latest “Hirt.” 

It happened that on the same evening Maria Ivogiin, the 
most charming coloratura we know, gave her farewell con- 
cert in Berlin. On her program appeared a surprise: 
“Liebeslied,” by Fritz Kreisler, with words by Julius Bitt- 
ner, which the winsome lady had fitted to the melody herself. 
We rushed into her concert just in time to hear her sing 
it, and we saw Kreisler slip into a box, as surprised as the 
rest of us. It made a “hit,” of course, and had to be 
en for she did it with her usual grace and excellent 
taste. A whole catalogue of florid masterpieces had pre- 
ceded it and the waves of enthusiasm ran high. The little 
favorite was in excellent form, and we heard her sing 
Rossini’s “La Danza” and Arditi’s “Parla” waltz with 
astounding brilliance, accuracy and superlative sweetness of 
tone. Ivogiin is off to America, accompanied by the prayers 
of a million flappers. If luck is with her she ought to 
create a furore “over there.” 

RETURNING TO Our MutTons. 

We were speaking of new music, were we not? A young 
Polish pianist named Askenase—Stefan Askenase—who 
achieved considerable reputation here last year, not only 
as an excellent virtuoso (Chopin player), but also as a 
champion of modern music, has returned this year and in 
two of his three recitals introduced some works totally 
new to Berlin. Among these is a sonata by Josef Rosen- 
stock in E minor; also a sonata in C minor, by Karol 
Rathaus. Despite their names, both Rosenstock and Rath- 
aus are Poles. Both are in their early twenties, and these 
works are their opus 3 and 2 respectively. The first, which 
also had a success in Dresden recently, is rich in musical 
thought, melodious, and clothed in fine but none too original 
modern harmonies, 

The Rathaus sonata is to me the more remarkable of the 
two, the expression of born tone-poet, intensely musical, 
polyphonic without giving a sense of being overloaded, 
obtaining its effects from the contrast between consonance 
and dissonanée, and the juxtapositin of remote keys, modu- 
lating with extreme freedom, without losing the sense of 
tonality, It is heroic- pathetic in its mood, and leaves the 
impression of a noble and sincere personality. 

Askenase played these difficult works with complete mas- 
tery and high understanding, as he did pieces by Szyman- 
owsky, another countryman, and a clever young Viennese, 
Alois Melichar. 

With these excursions into the present, the standard clas- 
sical ice has been broken, and many other novelties are 
announced. Circumstances permitting (a new general 
strike, robbing Berlin of power and light, has just been 
declared. ) I hope to report on some of these in my next. 

CEsAR SAERCHINGER. 


Marie Stapleton-Murray at Staunton 


The students and faculty of the Mary Baldwin Seminary 
at Staunton, Va., were delighted with the recital given by 
Marie Stapleton- Murray in the seminary chapel on Novem- 
ber 15. The program presented consisted of numbers by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bishop, Brahms, Strauss, Grovlez, Ber- 
lioz, Faure, Russell, Gartlan, Nevin, Stephens, and by re- 
quest the soprano sang “Ocean de Ungeheuer,” from 
Weber’s “Oberon.” In reporting the recital the critic of the 
Staunton Evening Leader stated that Mme. Stapleton- -Mur- 
ray is a splendidly equipped singer, her voice being of un- 
usual power and clearness, 


Kernochan’s “Foolish Virgins” in Akron 


Marshall Kernochan’s cantata, “The Foolish Virgins,” for 
women’s voices, soprano, alto and baritone solos, was per- 
formed by the Tuesday Morning Musical Club, of Akron, 
Ohio, early this month. The “Rubber City” (in which Mrs. 
Fletcher Copp also lives and writes) heard a fine perform- 
ance of this very effective work, which has been produced in 
New York by choral bodies under the direction of Arthur 
D. Woodruff, to whom it was dedicated. 


Milan Lusk Scores “Another Success 
At a performance in Town Hall, on Sunday, December 
18, Milan Lusk, Czecho-Slovak violinist, appeared as solo- 
ist, playing with success “Romance,” D'Ambrosio ; “Minuet,” 
Paderewski-Kreisler; “Bohemian Fantasie,” Smetana, and 
“Poeme,” by Fibich. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D, C., December 10, 1921.—Edmond Clement 
was the artist for the second “Concerts Diplomatiques” 
which took place in the large ball room of the new Willard 
Hotel, which was well filled, the concert being under the 
patronage of the French Embassy. 

Under the direction of T. Arthur Smith, an interesting 
concert was given by Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Hans 
Kindler, cellist. The program was very interesting, includ- 
ing the Brahms sonata for piano and cello in E minor, the 
Bach prelude in C minor for cello, the Ornstein sonata for 
cello and piano (op. 52), and two of Miss Leginska’s own 
compositions, “The Gargoyles of Notre Dame” and 
“Scherzo,” after Tagore. 

A full house greeted the Scotti Opera Company on Octo- 
ber 31, when “La Boheme” was given, Fulgenzie Guerrieri 
conducting. The cast included Queena Mario as Mimi, 
Anna Roselle as Musetta, Thomas Chalmers, Joseph His- 
lop and others, 

Ruby Potter, soprano; Marion McCoy, contralto; Wil- 
liam Braitwaite, tenor, and Edwin Callow, bass, were the 
Washington singers whose voices were heard in ‘San Fran- 
cisco and New York when the big amplifier at Arlington 
was “tried out” the day before the ceremonies in honor of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

Clara Ascherfeld, of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
Baltimore, and Beatrice Goodwin, soprano, gave a joint reci- 
tal recently, which was of much merit. 

McCall Lanham, baritone and teacher of singing at the 
Chevy Chase School, gave a song recital at the Arts Club 
of Washington, which proved very delightful. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, has returned from 
a concert tour through North Carolina. The well known 
cellist, Ernest Lent, has dedicated a new song to Mrs. 
Lawson. 

Rita Wilbourne and her daughter, Willette Wilbourne, 
were the soloists at a memorial tea given in honor of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, in the studio of Byrd Mock. 

Gurli Luise Corey, as usual, is giving her series of monop- 
eralogues on Wednesday evenings, Elizabeth Coombs is 
accompanist. 

Charles S. Wengerd, until recently the director of music 
for the Washington Community centers, presented several 
pupils in concert. Mr. Wengerd has decided to remain in 
Washington and has opened a studio here. 

Mary Mellish, soprano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Fred 
Patton, baritone, and Paul Althouse, tenor, were the first 
artists heard in the “Concerts Diplomatique” series, This 
same quartet sang the following day with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting. 

Estelle Wentworth, Jules Falk and Clarence Fuhrman 
gave a delightful concert for the Mu Phi Epsilon sorority, 
in the New Masonic Temple, which is under the manage- 
ment of T. Arthur Smith. 

MacDowell Music Club has elected the following officers 
for the season’s work; Georgia Miller, president; H. LeRoy 
Lewis, vice-president; Ann Cornwell, secretary; Sue Ken- 
nedy, treasurer. 

Arthur Smith’s “Ten Star” series for this season is 
fully up to its name. So far capacity houses have left the 
theater fully satisfied with the musical affairs offered. The 
third concert was given jointly by Lenora Sparkes and 
Bernardo Olshansky, the fourth by Magdeleine DuCarp, 
pianist, and Paul Reimers, tenor. R. 


Baylor College Hears Graveure 


Louis Graveure delighted faculty and students of Baylor 
College at a recital, December 8, given under the auspices 
of the Belton Music Club. So decided was his triumph that 
he almost doubled his program with encores, and after the 
concert, as he was leaving the building, he was recalled by 
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fifteen hundred girls and sang added numbers in his over- 
coat and muffler. Roger Fleming was his excellent accom- 
panist, 


Kathrine Murdoch Scores on Tour 


The following notice from a Washington, Ind., daily 
paper is indicative of Kathrine Murdoch's success on her 
recent concert tour: “The recital of Kathrine Murdoch, 
coloratura soprano, at the First Baptist Church, Wednesday 
night, under the direction of the American Legion, was 
attended by an audience wholly out of proportion to the 
merit of the entertainment. Miss Murdoch was in excellent 
voice and it is a matter of deep regret that every lover of 
music in the city did not hear this distinguished artist. Her 
selections included ballads, lyrics and operatic selections and 
she was equally pleasing in all. Miss Murdoch has every 
quality of a great singer—a marvelous voice, breadth of 
style, and intelligence and feeling in her interpretations.” 
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Studio: 253 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Circular on request. 




















DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as tollows: 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; Los Anasien, Jan, 25, 1922, 
in Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Mary E, Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1 1922, 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No, Ewin Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 


Ore. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
February, March, Miami, Fla.; April, Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
June, July, Columbus, Ohio, 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

rane Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Come, Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San Marcus, 
exas, 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind, 

Maud Ellen Littlefield, Kansas tg, 3 Conservatory of Music, 1515 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; classes 
held monthly through the year. 


Detroit, 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra bn. Chicago; Dal 
Texas, June, 1922; Chicago, August, 928.” Wis ma, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth eee Dallas, Texas. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, Novem- 
ber and February, 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street, 

New York City, January 3; Portland, Ore., June 17, and 
Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas,. Week end class begins Oct. 6, 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind, 

Isabel Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los An eles, Cai, 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, exas, Sept. 19, 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
January 15, March 15, and May 15. 

Anna W,. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas, 

Clara Sabin Winter, Yates Center, Kans, 

Mattie D. Willis, 1922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
June > = i“ Sept. 20 and every month thereafter, Ad- 
dress 617 St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
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RAISA 


FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS AND GIACOMO 


SPRING FESTIVALS 


From January Ist to May 15th, 1922 
Exclusive Feenegemmente R. E. JOHNSTON 
‘aul Longone, Associate 
Address: 1451 Broadway, New York City 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


RIMINI 





WITITO SCHIPA 


“PRINCE OF THE 
RECITALISTS’ 


Mana 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
MASON & HAMLINIPIANO USED 
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Complete vocal method ee West 6h Senet 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wetittior 


Assistante| Caroline Hooker - 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 
GEORGE FE. Teacher of Vocal Art 


SHEA. ‘iwimn, neve 
CARL BEUTEL 


*Phone Cathedral 6149 
American Pianist and Composer 


CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER. 1400 Broadway. New York City 
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STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEw YORK, N.Y. 














: GELESTINE GORNELISON 
: MEZZO-SOPRANO 

¢ TEACHER OF SINGING 

H STUDIO, 3122 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
* RIEMENSCHNEIDE 
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PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
Sormation on all subjects of interest to our r free of 
charge 
With the foctiicics at the disposal of the Musicar Countms 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Covaiza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will meray furrish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


| 
| Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 




















Tel. Lenox 687 L, Lilly, Sec’y 
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Demonstrations for 
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EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Bryant 7233. 414 West 45th Street 
New York City 














MUSICAL COURIER 
FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(¢ ‘entlaasds drei page 14.) 


Schools for opera and histrionics are to be founded in con- 
nection with the new venture. 

Strauss’ “Frau OHNE SCHATTEN” Faits To ENTHUSE. 

Hamburg, November 27, 1921.—The premiére of Richard 
Strauss’ “Die Frau ohne Schatten,” at the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater, afforded Professor von Wymethal, who has suc- 
ceeded Léwenfeld as general manager, a good opportunity 
to prove his artistic skill as stage manager, and he was 
fully equal to the task set him by this work, most ably 
seconded in his endeavors by Kapellmeister Pollak’s excel- 
lent musicianship and orchestral mastery, The public was 
highly interested, without, however, becoming enthusiastic, 
as the libretto is too remote and weighed down with mysti- 

cism to carry an audience away. 
Uncer at CoLoGNeé UNIversity, 

Cologne, November 28, 1921.—Dr. Hermann Unger, well 
known to the readers of the Musicat Courter as the cor- 
respondent for Cologne and the Rhineland, has been com- 
missioned by the faculty of the Cologne University to give 
a series of lectures on theory and harmony. 

A New Opera on “Jupiru.” 

Nuremberg, November 28, 1921.—A new opera has made 
its debut at the Stadt-Theater, the libretto based on Heb 
hel's play “Judith.” The composer is Max Ettinger. 

DAUNTLESS SIEGFRIED. 

Dresden, November 30, 1921.—Sieg fried Wagner’s opera, 
“Der Schmied von Marienburg,” has been accepted for per- 
formance at the Dresden Opera House. That composer's 

“Sonuenflammen,” produced here last year, has already dis 
appeared from the repertory. The management's confidence 
in the name of Wagner is evidently as strong as Siegfried’s 
own conviction that he is a great composer, 

ZEMLINSKY'S “Dwarr” For COoLoGNe. 

Cologne, November 29, 1921.—Alexander von Zemlinsky’s 
“Der Zwerg,” which is reported to have been accepted for 
performance at the Metropolitan Opera in New York, i 
soon to have its German premiére at the Municipal Theater 
here 

Sekxces’ “FAaun’s Wepvine” Propucen, 

Wiesbaden, December 2, 1921.—A new opera of the 
Frankfort composer, Bernard Sekles, entitled “Die Hoch- 
zeit des Faun,” was produced here for the first time last 
night. It achieved the usual first night success, and so far 
as the music is concerned, it fully deserved it. The book, 
by Roderich Morr, which, according to its sub-title, aims to 
be a burlesque, succeeds only too well. It is the story of 
Silvo, a “satyr in his best years,” who desires to wed a 
nymph. The other fauns, jealous of him, find support in 
the command of Liorei, the queen of the wood-spirits, that 
true love must be proven by absolute chastity before mar- 
riage. But Silvio is too much of a faun not to stumble over 
this obstacle, and as punishment he is given female form and 
banished until he has captivated a man. That a “Mister 
Chief,” from Boston, out for a walk, should be chosen as 
the victim, is perhaps the most grotesque idea that was ever 
perpetrated in an opera book. Dr. M. U. 


Samoiloff Introduces Selinskys 


A studio musicale to introduce Mr. and Mrs. Max Se- 
linsky, violinists, was given by Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New 
York voice teacher, December 16, at his beautifully ap- 
pointed studios in Carnegie Hall. Among the guests were 
many prominent musicians, including Paul Althouse, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang “Celeste 
Aida” with great beauty of voice, and later was heard with 
Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, in the duet from 
“Madame Butterfly.” Both artists sang brilliantly, also 
acting, to the keen delight of all present. Mme. Miura 
also sang the aria “Un Bel Di,” evoking enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Selinsky played some unusual music 
for two violins, with mastery of their instruments and a 
degree . musicianship in ensemble playing rarely heard. 
Emil J. Polak played splendid accompaniments. 

Nina Tarasova, the singer of Russian folk songs, was 
prevailed upon to give several numbers, which she did to 
the evident enioyment of the guests. She was accompanied 
by Lazar S. Weiner. 

Mme. Medvedieff, a Russian soprano of note. sang the 
aria from “Pique Dame” (Tschaikowsky); Gladys St. 
John. coloratura soprano, sang “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and “Charmant Oiseau” (David); Tean Barondess, 
soprano, sang the aria from “La Bohéme,” and Ernestine 
Bernard sang the aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue” (De- 
bussy). It would be difficult to say which of these singers 
rave the most pleasure, as they all have unusually beauti- 
ful voices, and each was very warmly applauded. 

Between the musical numbers there was dancing, and re- 
freshments were served. 


New York Opera Singers in New England 


Of seven opera artists who presented “Martha” and 
“Haensel and Gretel” in New England cities a fortnight 
ago, five were from the Aborn Opera School. Thev were 
Harriet Barkley. Beulah Beach and Florence Norton, 
sopranos; Janet French and Belle Fromme, altos; Charles 
Flovd, tenor, and Leo de Hieropolis, bass—apnearing in 
Rockville, Willimantic. and South Manchester, Conn., and 
in Pittsfield, Mass. The verformances were in regulation 
theaters. high school auditoriums. or (as in the case of 
South Manchester) in Cheney Community Center Hall. 
William 1. Falk and his sister, Mrs. Mayer, were at the 
piano. Good audiences attended all the performances, and 
impresario George Kelley saw to it that everyone concerned 
was happv. As beautiful weather prevailed. and the little 
company included entirely congenial people, the tour regis- 
tered success for all. 


Breeskin Plays. “Yankee Doodle” 


“Yankee Doodle” must seem like an oddity on the program 
of a violinist, but it anpears occasionally on the programs 
of Elias Breeskin, violinist of the Elshuco Trio. in his con- 
cert engagements. Mr. Breeskin, in his search for violin 





novelties, unearthed an almost forgotten arrangement of the 
tune by the famous Vieuxtemps, and his audiences have 
enjoyed this quaint selection hugely. 


This paraphrase of 
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“Yankee Doodle” is one of a set of “American” pieces by 
Vieuxtemps. And not the least amazing feature of the 
collection is the inclusion of “St. Patrick’s Day” as a bit of 
native American music. 


Grace Farrington Henisead a Busy Pedagogue 


Grace Farrington Homsted, one of New York’s well 
known vocal teachers, was born in Portland, Me, and at 
an early age showed a distinct leaning toward music. While 
still very young, she filled important church positions in 
her native city, and was active in musical clubs there. She 
later appeared with success in light opera and oratorio roles 





GRACE FARRINGTON HOMSTED, 
teacher of singing. 


In December, 1908, Mrs. Homsted became a resident of 
Seattle, W ash., and during her sojourn there was soprano 
soloist in the First Presbyterian and First Methodist Epis 
copal churches. At various times she appeared with the 
People’s Chorus, Bel Canto Quartet, was a member of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club and the Musical Art Society, and 
occupied the post of director of a ladies’ chorus at Kent. 
While in Seattle, Mrs. Homsted gave forty to forty-five 
private lessons each week. Now that this pedagogue is 
located in New York she continues to have large vocal 
classes and students from her studios frequently are an- 
pearing in concert and recital. 


The Dallas las Male Chorus 


Music lovers in Dallas have every reason to feel proud 
of the Dallas Male Chorus, one of the most virile forces in 
music activiti s of the Southwest. This organization was 
begun about ten years ago and in the interim it has de- 
veloped remarkably under the direction of Paul Van Katwijk 
The choir was originally limited to sixty but has since been 
increased to 100, and there is already a large waiting list. 
Among the artists who are appearing with the Dallas Male 
Chorus this season are Frieda Hempel, Marie Rappold and 
Arthur Middleton. Viola Beck is the able accompanist for 
the chorus. 

The officers and directors are E. ¢ . Blesi, president ; James 
A, Fitzgerald, first vice- _president ; Lawrence O. Gordon, 
second vice-president; J. A. Rawlins, secretary; H. A. Mag- 
nuson, assistant secretary; P. L. Zimmerman, treasurer and 
assistant business manager; Harry E. Gordon, business 
manager; Wirt Allen, N. E. White, E. R. Folmar, C, M. 
Wood, F. T. Reed and A. U. Smith. 


Pueblo’s Musical Memorial 


In the annual report of the city comptroller of Pueblo, 
Col., there is an interesting article by Wardner Williams 
on the Memorial Hall and Victory Memorial organ. In 
his article Mr. Williams tells how this Western city has 
solved the problem of a memorial hall for soldiers, sailors 
and war workers during the World War in a manner emi- 
nently practicable. The hall is capable of seating 2,000, ex- 
clusive of a large stage sufficient in size to accommodate 
several hundred more. There is a magnificent $50,000 
organ and an excellent concert grand piano. The committee 
which selected the organ consists of R. G. Breckenridge, 
chairman; F. J. Bartlett, Mrs. J. C. Brooking, G. Harvey 
Nuckolls, Frank E. Parks, Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, Sr., Ward- 
ner Williams, James L. Lovern, F, E. Olin, M. Studzinski. 

Given Pleases Reading 

On Thelma Given’s appearance recently as soloist with 
the Reading Symphony Orchestra, this Auer violinist, in 
the words of the Reading Herald-Telegram, “achieved prom- 
inence at once.” Miss Given played the Mendelssohn con- 
certo with “flaming eloquence, elegance of keen phrasing 
and majestically handled bowing.” In this same composer's 
“On Wings of Song” and Halvorsen’s “Dances” she * ‘again 
portrayed her supersensitive tone and illuminative imagery.’ 
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Burgin Organizes Quartet of Boston 
Symphony Leaders 


Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, has organized a string quartet to give chamber 
concerts for the remainder of the season. Associated with 
him are the other leaders of the ore section of the or- 
chestra: F. Thillois, second violin; G. Fourel, viola, and J. 
sedetti, cello. Mr, Burgin has ed. a wide experience as 
a chamber music artist. In Christiana, where he was assist- 
ant teacher to Leopold Auer in 1916-17, he led a quartet. 
At Stockholm he organized the Burgin Quartet which 
toured and gave twelve recitals a season. His confreres in 
Soston won high esteem as quartet players in Europe 
before joining the Boston Symphony Orchestra; ‘their 
abilities in solos and ensemble have won them high praise. 

This new quartet is actively engaged in the preparation 
of works from classic and modern sources for this season 
of four concerts: compositions by Haydn, Mozart, Bee 
thoven, Brahms, Ravel, Bloch, Chausson and others, The 
quartet will be assisted at one concert by an eminent p.anist 

In organizing his quartet, Mr, Burgin is continuing a 
tradition established many years ago when Franz Kneisel, 
at that time concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, founded the famous quartet that bore his name. 
Other quartets have been formed from the ranks of the 
orchestra—the Adamowski Quartet, the Arbos Quartet, the 
Boston Svmphony Quartet, and the Hoffman Quartet. The 
Burgin Quartet is distinctive in that it is composed aito 
gether of players who lead a string section of the orchestra 


Thus, Mr. Burgin is giving the music lovers of Boston 
another opportunity to aid in the establishment of a sig- 
nificant contribution to the musical life of America. It is 


to be hoped that the Burgin Quartet will gain the support 
which it so well deserves, both from the |enefactors of 
music who should help finance the project, and from the 
public that should patronize its concerts. 


Boston Music Publishers Meet 


The December meeting and dinner of the Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association was held Tuesday evening, Decem- 
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ber 20, at the Parker House. The evening was de voted to 
regular business and to an informal discussion of various 
problems with reference to the trade. Perhaps the most 
intere sting matter brought up before the members was the 

competition furnished by the Kresge Stores, which sell 
both operatic and light operatic music at prices consider- 
ably below those of so-called legitimate publishers. This 
problem will be considered further - a later meeting when 
f is hoped that Mr. Mills, of the National Music Publish- 

ers’ Association, may be present. 

Another question was the disproportionate increase in 
the price of German music. Instances were given of arti 
ficial building up of the prices, out of all proportion to the 
decrease in the volume of German money. The opinion 
was voiced that it might prove helpful to warn German 
publishers that such a policy could not be pursued with 
impunity. 

Secretary W. 
treasury of the 
the new year. 

Robert Andrews, the new manager of the Boston Music 
Company, spoke interestingly on various topics, He was 
warmly received. It was announced that new officers would 
be elected at the February meeting. President “x: ap 
pointed the following nominating committee: H, F. Odell, 
Arnold Robinson and Walter Jacobs 

A meeting to appoint an executive committee of the New 
England Trade Association will be called by President 
Frank Horning after the press of holiday business 


Preston reported a balance in the 
f $150.69 to be carried over to 


Deane 
Association 


Louis Simmions’ Christmas Vacation 
Louis Simmions, New York vocal teacher and coach, to- 
gether with his friend, Samuel L. Parish, of Southamp 
ton, L. L, spent the Christmas vacation in Florida. During 
the trip Mr. Simmions formed plans for the music at 
Southampton for next summer. 


Stopak Delights Yonkers 
When Josef Stopak recently played in Yonkers, N. Y., 


the local critics did*not hesitate to pronounce him “a 
violinist of the most distinguished type.” “Each number 





Russian pianist, photographed in March, W921, on 
the occasion of his,visit to Java, where he gave a 
series of concerts, Ur. Sklarevaki is seen in the 
famous Botanical Gardens in Buitenzorg, residence 
of the Governor General of the Dutch Hast Indies 
that he rendered received tremendous applause,” wrote 
the Herald after his very successful appearance Last 
month Mr. Stopak appeared as soloist with the New York 


Symphony 


with Chaliapin as 


Orchestra, 





ALEXANDER SKLAREVSKI, 


and more recently has 
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heen on tour 


Caryl Bensel to Make Southern Tour 


Caryl 
Fund, 
and at 


Bensel, 
at the 
Town Hall, 
Miss Bensel will sing for the 


appeared for the Rus 
Brooklyn, 


on December 23 


Ne W York 


soprano, 
Academy of Music, 
Ne Ww York, 


sian | 
on December 
January 7, 
Euphony Society 


amine 
»? 


at the Waldorf-Astoria, and on January 17 she will ap 
pear w.th the Pittsburgh Apollo Club. During February 
she makes an extended Southern tour. 
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Musical Comedy -Drama- Motion Pictures 
New Prays vor THE WEEK and Mr. Penella has not left out one detail in this stirring 
On Monday afternoon at the Astor Theater the “Squaw Scene, that is so characteristic of all things Spanish. | It is 
lan.” revived, with William Faversham in his famous role, 00 bad that some of the performances of “Carmen that 
‘ F have recently been seen, could not be put on with a little 


at the Comedy, also on Monday 


Peacock,” 
Petrova’s first play in several 


Olga 


The “White 
itternoon, It is 

inal 

Monday night, “Face Value,” at the 49th Street Theater. 

ulldog Drummond,” at the Knickerbocker. 

Captain Applejack,” at the Cort. 

Griffith's feature picture, “Two Orphans,” at the Apollo. 
Lieber begins his Shakesperian repertory at the 
Theater 
revivals, such as 
four weeks’ 


lritz 
kington 
\ eTics of 
ef will begin a 
House 


Tom's Cabin” and 
Manhattan 


“Uncle 

run at the 

pera 
“DANGER.” 

Carlton presented H. B 


evening Carle 
Cosmo Hamilton, at 


Last Thursday 
comedy by 


irner in “Danger,” a 
th Street Theater 
lust what will be the outcome of this revolutionary and 
that pervades the new plays, is 
just now, but if the future ‘offerings 
anything like “Danger,” woe to us, In the first 
popular as Mr. Warner is, he insists in speaking 
husky, intimate tone that one fears that he 

ffering from laryngitis, and such a thing always 
tracts from any play in which one is trying to become 
erested. Marie Goff, as Mrs. Scorrier, was well suited 
and so was Leslie Howard as Percy, and Ruth 
delightful as Elizabeth. However, 


nary spirit 
ible to gauge 


ice, a 
ich a low 


to tl part 
Hammond 


Was very 
try as they may, they failed to arouse any great interest, at 
t in this writer rhe play is supposed to depict the 
i-modernist, the twentieth century woman. She is a 
tiful thing, if that is what we are coming to. It also 
elds and protects and depicts great virtue, in the woman 


loves and has children by him, 
gardless of his other domestic entanglements. It is a 
rifling contract between two decidedly opposite characters, 
means unreal; undeniably they exist, a few, 
relief to know that it is not the 


goes to the man she 


| 


ilthough by no 
isolated cases, and it is a 
eneral condition 

Ihe production is very good indeed. The three scenes 
attractive and artistic as the play is ridiculous. It 
seem possible, even with Mr. Warner's personality, 
can hope for much with the newest of his 


tion 
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produc 
“ANNA CHRISTIE.” 

never too late to write a detailed account of a good 
play, and even if “Anna Christie” opened two months ago at 
t Vanderbilt Theater, it was our misfortune that we did 
it earlier. Arthur Hopkins has made a production 
that will linger in one’s memory for some time. Those of 

who love our Conrad, who have lived through moments 

f great beauty while reading his descriptions of the sea, 
feel the same thrill during this play. 

Last year, Eugene O'Neill gave us one of the notable 
plays of the season, and he enjoys the distinction of having 
ne of the few great plays on Broadway this winter. 
Pauline Lord has never been so convincing as she is in this 
itis quite fitting that George Marion, as Old 
Sea Captain, and Frank Shannon, as Mat, the 
ie Irish Seaman, should be featured. By this time the 
tory too well known to dwell on it further, but the 
itmosphere and the acting that these three stars have given 


It i 


tot et 


play and 
Chris, the 


to O'Neill's play have made it, certainly, a notable event. 
It is one of the most gripping of the season's offerings. 

Despite the bad season, this play has constantly increased 
in its attendance, and last week found almost a capacity 
audience at every performance, which only makes one 
realize that there are those in New York who love the 
theater and will patronize a play that has the wonderful 
points that “Anna Christie” has, 

“Toe Witp Car.’ 
\ few weeks ago, John Cort presented to New York 


a musical novelty and such is the “Wild Cat,” now playing 


at the Park Theater. It is more like grand opera than 
light opera. In fact, there is not one line of dialogue in 
the entire production 

Several weeks’ ago New York was given “Blood and 


Sand,” with Otis Skinner as the star, and at the time it 
was commented on that rarely had a play of Spanish at- 
mosphere been produced that gave such a real and true 
presentation of so vivid and beautiful a country. It is 
well to modify these remarks, by saying that “The Wild 
Cat” has been produced along the same sincere lines, and 
those who have seen these beauties, in their original, can 
appreciate what has been done with this opera. 

Both the libretto and the music are by Manuel Penella. 
Mr. Penella also staged the American production, and con- 
ducts the orchestra most of the time. His assistant musical 
director is Alberto Bimboni. The wealth of costumes, 
properties, and most of the scenes, have been imported. It 
is a riot of color and beautiful to look upon. Perhaps the 
incident that attracted most attention is the drop curtain, 
which reproduces an enormous Spanish shawl. This has 
been ¢ mmented upon considerably in the local press, and 
even though the production has been playing five weeks, this 
curtain never fails to elicit a tremendous amount of ap- 
plause, and justly so, because it is a magnificent piece of 
work 

Dorothy South, soprano, sings the leading role. She is 
not particularly attractive, nor is there very much that is 
Spanish about her, although she has a nice voice and sings 
the part rather well. One could not help but wish that 
Eleanor Painter were singing this role of Solea. 

Vera Ross is the mother, Sena Frasquita; her voice is 
good quality and she uses it well. Sam Ash, tenor, whose 
voice is very well known, is Rafael; he gives a most satis- 
factory performance as the Macareno. Marion Green, 
baritone, also a great favorite in light opera, sang Juaiyo; 
he is convincing in the role and, despite his little manner- 
isms of voice production, is always Pleasing. 

One of the most stirring and interesting sights seen on 
a local stage, in some months, is the big scene of the second 
act—showing the bull fight. It is magnificently mounted, 


more attention to such details. 

“The Wild Cat” is a novelty, a musical novelty, and as 
such it should be given all support, because it is everything 
that calls for good ente rtainment, and the mere fact that it 
is increasing in popularity and playing to big audiences at 
the Park Theater, proves that it is exceptionally interesting, 
even though it is a tragedy. 


At the Motion Picture Theaters 


“THE STRAND.” 

There was considerable interest along Broadway last 
week due to the fact that Pola Negri and Emil Jannings, 
the two German film actors, were to be seen in the new pic- 
ture, “Vendetta,” at the Strand Theater. It was one of the 
most woefully disappointing films that has been shown. It 
only goes to prove that these German pictures with their 
splendid stock company, and a fine organization for direct- 
ing, can give to us superior costume-pictures; but when it 
comes to a modern play, a society drama, the result is so 
ludicrous that it seems a shame that an actor of the artistry 
of Jannings should be forced to appear in such a stupid 
role. And Pola Negri certainly fared as badly; her cos- 
tumes were atrocious and she looked like another person. 
It was rank melodrama, badly done, stupidly produced—and 
the funniest settings we have seen in a long time. It is better 
to give us German films that are not of the modern day in 
which America excels. They cannot approach the Ameri- 
can producer with his society drama. 

Joseph Plunkett, the director, gave a presentation that 
was far superior. The program opened with an overture, 
the sixth Hungarian rhapsody. Bela Nyary was the solo- 
ist, playing the czimbolim cadenza, The number received 
considerable applause, and was very well rendered. “The 
Adventures of Bill and Bob” are always amusing, and the 
Topical Reviews are as new and interesting as it is possible 
to make them. The picture was introduced by a prologue. 


Richard Bold sang “Mattinata” in a pleasing manner. This 
was followed by Joseph Martel, baritone, singing “Less 
Than the Dust;” the costume he wore was a little con- 


fusing, and there was not much sense to the prologue, yet 
it was an opportunity to set off the two soloists. Estelle 
Carey, soprano, sang “While You Are Away” just after the 
feature, and this was followed by Larry Semon’s comedy, 
“The Bell Hop.” It was hard to tell whether it was really 
as amusing as it seemed, because it is possible that the reac- 
tion from “Vendetta” made us enjoy Larry Semon the more. 
Jackie Coogan, in “My Boy,” is the attraction this week 


THe CApPIToL. 


A very elaborate Christmas program was offered at the 

Capitol last week. The first number was “Creation,” an 
episode taken from the Bible. This was exceedingly inter- 
esting and well worth while, although the audience did not 
seem to appreciate it at its fullest value. Accompanying 
the picture, a quartet and a vested choir sang, adding mate- 
rially to the pageant that accompanied the picture. “The 
Spirit of Christmas” was directed by Erno Rappe. 

Little Aida Armond represented a Christmas spirit and 
presented greetings to the audience. She is a cute little 
miss and said her few lines very well indeed. There was 
the usual Capitol News, which is always an important part 
of the program. 

The next number was programmed “Moszkowskiana.” 
Ea big musical selection was given by the orchestra, the 

Capitol ensemble and the Capitol ballet, all taking part in 
a cycle of music by Moszkowski, in order to arouse interest 
in the fund for which Rudolph Ganz is asking contribu- 
tions. It was a very impressive number and was exceed- 
ingly effective. It was in every way worthy of the cause. 
After the feature there was a dance by Gambarelli and 
Oumansky, assisted by the ballet corps in Dutch costumes, 
but, as so often is the case, the number lacked spontaneity 
and was not nearly so good as some of the other numbers 
on the program. This was followed by a Hy Mayer Travel- 
laugh, and the program ended with an organ solo by 
Mauro-( ‘ottone, organist. His se lection was one of his own 
compositions, “Christmas Evening in Sicily.” It is too bad 
that the organist always ends the program, for many miss 
this added pleasure. 


“ 
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Perhaps it was the general festive spirit, or perhaps the 
work had a special appeal to players and conductors, or 
still perhaps more time than usual had been devoted to re- 
hearsal! At all events, it was a remarkably fine perform- 
ance of the overture to Verdi's “La Forza del Destino,” 
which opened the program at the Rivoli last week. The 
Rivoli Orchestra, with Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel 
Baer conducting, certainly proved a credit to that well 
known Broadway institution. The feature picture was Wil- 
liam de Mille’s production of “Miss Lulu Bett,” with an 
excellent cast, and as a prologue, Betty Anderson, soprano, 
and Fred Jagel, tenor, sang a remarkably effective duet set 
to the familiar music of Edward MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose.” There was a charming setting and the two voices 
harmonized unusually well, making a scenic and vocal pic- 
ture sure to be remembered. Willy Stahl, violinist, gave 
his own “Serenade,” a composition which proved well 
worth hearing and of which he gave a spirited interpreta- 
tion. The Rivoli Pictorial and Mare Semon, in “The Bell 
Hop,” completed the bill. 


THE CRITERION. 


Cecil B. de Mille’s “Fool’s Paradise” is in the third week 
of its extended engagement at the Criterion Theater, with 
every indication that its run there will rival that of its 
predecessor, “Peter Ibbetson.” No more colorful produc- 
tion has been seen on Broadway. 

A group of short subjects, Prizma’s “Magic Gems,” 

“Adopting a Bear Cub,” “Reel Riots” and “The Hypno- 
tist,” a Fleischer “Out of the Inkwell” cartoon comedy, 
make up the Criterion Magazine. 

Victorina Krigher, prima ballerina of the Moscow Grand 
Opera, is the star of ‘In a Doll Shop,” the brilliant stage 
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“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World, 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO ‘fil Mis $1.00, EVE'S “si*5) 


MARK Direction J. L. Plunkett, 
aay, T R A N D Broadway at 47th Street 


Week Beginning Jan. 1. 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
IN HIS FIRST STARRING PICTURE 
“TOL’ABLE DAVID” 

A FIRST NATIONAL ATTRACTION 
THE STRANe SYMPHONY ORCHE STRA 


Carl Edouarde, Conductor 








World’s Raveett B’way at 5ist St. 
and forem “Ske, to Door” 
Motion Pie EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace » Mng. Dir. 


Week Beginning Sunday, Jan. 1. 


GOLDWYN’S 


“THEODORA” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA £®N° RAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 











Theaters under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVO Li Broadway at 49th Street 
Adolph Zukor Presents 
**THREE LIVE GHOSTS” 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
With ANNA Q. NILSON and NORMAN KERRY 





Mme. Victorina Krigher 
Rivoli C rt Orchestra 


Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 








RIALTO Times Square 
"JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER” 


From the Story by Fannie Hurst 
and 
“ 9» with GERALDINE FARRAR 
Carmen and WALLACE REID 


Presented | M. esse L. Lasky 
With Music from Bizet’s Opera 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and _Toseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION Seahiiet at 44th Street 


Performances at 2:30 and 8:30 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S PRODUCTION 


“FOOL'S PARADISE” 
“IN A DOLL SHOP” 


Criterion Ballet and Ensemble 
Criterion Orchestra 

















number of the Criterion program. She plays a Fairy Doll, 
the pride of a sentimental shopkeeper. Harlequin, Colom- 
bine, Polichinelle and dolls of all nations hold a festival in 
the toy shop after the proprietor has gone home, a colorful 
and vivacious party in which dance and song numbers are 
interwoven. Paul Oscard, Grace Eastman, Ruth Matlock, 
Vera Myers, Lillian Powell, Felicie Sorel, Myrtle Immel, 

Mollie Dodd, T. A. Yagodka and Fred Burgstaller play the 
leading roles in support of Mme. Krigher. The company 
includes about thirty solo singers and dancers. Josiah Zuro 
staged and arranged the production for Hugo Riesenfeld, 
and Herbert Schulze painted a striking setting. The chore- 
ography is by Paul Oscard. 

“A Border Cantina,” with Lillian Powell and the Cri- 
terion ensemble, is an atmospheric prologue to “Fool's 
Paradise.” 

“CARMEN,” WITH Farrar AS Star, Due January 1. 

When Hugo Riesenfeld presented at the Rialto the mo- 
tion picture “La Tosca,” with the music from the opera 
matched into its scenes, he announced that his work was 
frankly an experiment. Adolph Zukor, producer of the 
film, had allowed Mr. Riesenfeld to cut down his produc- 
tion from an hour’s length to less than thirty minutes be- 
cause he, too, saw possibilities of untold good in the venture. 
If it could be done, the entire field of opera was open. 

The venture has passed the experimental stage. “La 
Tosca” won the enthusiastic approval, not only of film 
patrons, but also of music lovers. Now Mr. Riesenfeld has 
completed the work of editing the second film-opera in the 
series and will git it at the Rialto Theater the week 
of January 1. It will be “Carmen,” produced by Jesse Las- 
ky, with Farrar in the title role, and Wallace Reid as 
Don José. The music from Bizet’s opera has been used “ 
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throughout. The production has been cut down from an 
hour’s length to less than thirty minutes. 

The work of matching music and film in “Carmen” was 
a bit more difficult than for “La Tosca,” because the “Car- 
men” picture was based on Prosper Merimée’s story rather 
than on the opera itself. The arrangement of scenes is 
different. There are episodes in the picture that are omitted 
in the opera and scenes from the opera that are omitted in 
the picture. The character of the gypsy cigarette girl, 
however, is the same. 

One fundamental feature of Bizet’s opera made the task 
of matching film and opera possible. Bizet used the Wag- 
nerian idea of a “leit-motif” in his work. Almost, every 
time that the heroine appears Bizet sounds his tragic warn- 
ing note; in arranging the film opera Mr. Riesenfeld fol- 
lowed the original meticulously in the use of the leit-motif. 

To go into detail, the Bizet overture is used in its entirety 
with the film. Those who know “Carmen” will recall how 
the opening number is made up of themes which are used 
in the last act to portray the life of happy Seville, with the 
addition of the Toreador song theme and the tragic Car- 
men motif, the whole thing ending in a crashing dissonance. 

Unlike the opera, the picture opens with the smugglers 
on the beach. It is a short scene, but the film reverts to 
the same subject later, devoting in all about ten minutes 
to these bandits. The opera gives them about three-quarters 
of an hour. The music here is so characteristic, so fasci- 
nating, that every bit possible has been saved. C ounting out 
repetitions and recitatives, it is possible that almost two- 
thirds of the important original score has been utilized here. 

All the three dance songs have been saved, although, of 
course, they will have only an orchestral inte rpretation, with 
the visual, ‘but not the vocal Rypsy present. The “Habanera” 
is used several times. The “Seguidilla” is used only once, 
to underline her seductiveness, when she turns to the tore- 
ador after she is convinced that Don José is hers. And the 
dance on the table is saved in its entirety, because it is one 
of the most fascinating scenes in the picture. 

The remainder of the film-opera is cut to suit the needs. 

At other parts of the film there have been changes which 
will not shock lovers of the opera. The fight of the cigar- 
ette girls is not shown in the original. It wll be recalled 
that they come rushing out and tell in disjointed sentences 
what has happened. In the film Geraldine Farrar battles 
with a rival cigarette girl in the factory. It is fast and 
furious. The music written for the outdoor story of the 
battle has been transferred to the real indoor fight, with 
quite satisfactory results. 

‘The Message of the Cards,” with its tragic note, is used 
in its entirety, because here film and opera coincide—and in 
both the result is extremely effective. 

Mr. Riesenfeld has half a dozen other photoplays avail- 
able for re-editing into film operas. They will be run at 
the Rialto from time to time as part of the Rialto Opera 
Library. May JoHNSON. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 41) 
W. Newcomb, organist of the church for the past eighteen 
years, is the musical director. 

The plan of training pupils of the elementary grades of 
the public schools to play the violin is an excellent one. 
Claude Phillips, violinist, is the originator and projecter of 
the plan which brings them together at some convenient 
place one day in the week. They are taught in the class 
plan by Mr. Phillips and a corps of assistants. 

The Aborn Opera Company gave a successful perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Faust” at the Larcom Theater, Beverly, 
December 6, before a capacity audience. It was the second 
of the series to be given under the auspices of the Beverly 
School Teachers’ Association. 

The concert at Albot Hall, Marblehead, December 6, by 
the Orphe us Choral Society, under the direction of Gladys 
Norton Thorndike, was an artistic musical success. The 
chorus was assisted by Walter H. Kidder, bass; Charles 
Ellis, tenor, and eight pieces of the Boston Orchestra, with 
Moller R, Doe at the piano. 

The Luscomb Violin School, of this city, has its twenty- 
second season well started with a large enrollment of pupils 
The violin classes are, as usual, under the direction of 
Arthur Fielden Luscomb, pupil of Ysaye, assisted by John 
W. Cr@wley, of Boston, and Marion Johnson, of Lynn. 
Carl Webster, cellist, has a large class of pupils in con- 
nection with the school. 

F. W. Archibald, supervisor of music in the state normal 
schools at both Salem and Framingham, Mass., has an 
excellent program laid out for the winter with his classes, 
which will unite in concerts. The “Legend of Granada,” 
Hadley; “Song of the Shepherd,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, are 
among the works to be given. 


San Antonio, Tex., December 24, 1921.—Julien Paul 
Blitz had charge of the excellent program at the regular 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, held December 6. 
He gave a comprehensive and instructive talk on music, 
after which numbers were given by Joseph Karcher, vio- 
linist ; i psy Paul Blitz, cellist; Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, 
pianist; Lou Emma Weinert, Lucas Cerna and Saul Kline, 
violinists. 

Josef Lhevinne and Rosina Lhevinne, pianists, were pre- 
sented by the San Antonio College of Music and Chaminade 
Choral Society, December 7. Josef Lhevinne was presented 
last season, so when he stepped on the stage he received 


MUSICAL COURIER 


great applause, as his fine ability was already known to 
many in the audience. The Chaminade Choral Society, 
Julien Paul Blitz, director, opened the program with two 
numbers by Schumann—' ‘The Swallows” and “Song of 
May.” The attacks and releases were excellent, and the 
proper attention given to light and shade. The ensemble 
work always reflects the careful training given by the di- 
rector. Of particular interest was the fact that the num- 
bers were given from memory. The opening Lhevinne 
selection was the sonata for two violins in D major (Mo- 
zart). Both artists possess splendid technic and tone and 
play with exquisite smoothness. At the close the applause 
was deafening. The next group was by Mr. Lhevinne. It 
included “Toccata” (Schumann) and “Linden Tree” (Schu- 
bert-Liszt), “Invitation to the Dance” (Weber-Tausig), in 
which he again displayed amazing technic and delicate 
touch. An encore and two recalls marked the close of this 
group, The next was nocturne in D flat and scherzo in C 
sharp minor (Chopin), after which recalls and an encore 
were again in order. “The Jester” (Carl Beecher), valse 
in A flat (Rubinstein), both for eos pianos, formed the 
next group; so great was the applause that two encores 
were necessary. Two etudes, “Juno” and “Child's Fable” 
(Moscheles), and “Islamey” '(Balakireff) formed the last 
group for Josef Lhevinne, and recalls and an encore were 
necessary after this. This recital will stand out as one of 
the foremost of the season. 

A benefit for the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, was given December 8, when 
Frida Stjerna, Swedish mezzo-soprano (residing in San 
Antonio), appeared in recital, in the spacious home of Mrs. 
Lafayette Ward. The programmed numbers were by the 
following composers, with recalls and encores after each 
group: Caccini, Purcell, Handel, Young-Wilson, César 
Franck, Bachelet, Gretchaninoff, Sjogren, Sidney Homer, 
Fay Foster, Hageman, Victor Saar. She was ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lawrence A. Meadows. Mme. Stjerna pos- 
sesses a voice of richness and sweetness, with clear, ringing 
high tones, a wonderfully sustained legato, and delicate 
pianissimo. Her trill is beautiful and her enunciation a 
delight to the ear. A group of special interest included 
four songs by Oscar J. Fox, of San Antonio—‘Her Por- 
trait,’ “The Brookside,” “The Night Song” and “En- 
treaty,” with the composer at the piano. The last number 
had to be repeated. At the close of the program encores 
were necessary, after insistent applause, one of which was 
the “Norwegian Echo Song,” beautifully given. 

A recital by Ethyl Labban, soprano, accompanied by Roy 
Repass, and Bernice Hardy Duggan, reader, members of 
the faculty of West Moorland College, was given Decem- 
ber 12. 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tallahassee, Fla., December 15, 1921—On November 
28 an interesting rec ital was given by Ella Scoble Opperman, 
dean of the School of Music of Florida State College ; 
Beulah Rosine, cellist; Clara Farrington-Edmondson and 
Gertrude Isidor, violinists, and Gladys Mosley, pianist. The 
program opened with Handel's third organ concerto, all the 
artists participating. The enserable was well balanced, with 
an artistic understanding of values. Miss Opperman, as 
organist, played the Boellmann “Gothic Suite” and Gordon 
Balch Nevin's suite, “Sketches of the City.” Her playing 
reflected the training she received under her master, Alex- 
andre Guilmant. 

Tampa, Fla.—(See letter on another page.) 

Toledo, Ohio, December 6, 1921.-An audience that 
packed the Museum of Art to the doors. and overflowed 
into the aisles heard Mary Preston Beaven in recital No- 
vember 27. Mrs. Beaven has a splendid stage presence and 
a warm, richly colored voice and fine musical understand- 
ing. Her oh nedager was well chosen and well presented. 
Mrs. John Gillett played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Winnipeg, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 





BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 

training and she also pr yved to be the possessor ot a voice 
fine in its upper tones and an artist at best in lyrics not 
demanding an excess of color. Her singing of Franck’s 
‘La Procession’ had all the advantages of well placed voice 
and remarkable restraint in tone production. The absence 
of the Sibelius number and some of the frolicsome French 
pieces would pe rhaps have made for a more hearty appre 
ciation of the singer’s performance. Sympathetic support 
was gives the singer by Mrs. Dudley Fitts, who played the 
accompaniments for her songs.”—Providence Journal. 

“Mrs. Littlefield made her first appearance in the beauti 
ful bird song, ‘Ye Birds Without Number,’ from Puccini's 
‘Pagliacci,’ which was finely rendered, displaying her beauti- 
ful voice with its perfect control and ease of transition 
Mrs. Littlefield is a singer of charming personality and 
pleasing manner. Mrs. Littlefield’s encore number was 
from Puccini's “Madame Butterfly.” Mrs. Littlefield ap 
peared in a group of French songs opening with Pol 
dowski’s ‘Effet de Neige,’ a charming little bit. The 
second song was ‘Chanson des Noisettes.’ Massenet’s ‘Cre- 
puscle’ proved a delightful number of the group and 
‘L’Alouette’ (Granier) was a strong number showing Mrs 
Littlefield’s power of voice. In response to applause Mrs. 
Littlefield appeared and sang the amusing little song, ‘Oh, 
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Orchestral Concert 


BRAHMS MEMORIAL 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Monday Evening, january 2, 1922 
H o'clock 


ELLY NEY—PIANIST 


Philharmonic Orchestra CrpSnsted by Willy Van Hoogstraten. 
Program : 

Piano Concerto, op. 15, D minor. Haydn Variations, op. 56. 
Piano Concerto, op. 83, in B flat major, 
BENEFIT CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 
Management, International Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Mme. Ney Records for the Brunswick. Chickering Piano Used. 
Seats at Box Office, Boxes from $25.00 up; Seats from $1.00 up. 








SONG RECITAL 


DOROTHY FOX.) 


| FLORENCE HAYS BARBOUR at the piano 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
41 Street West of Broadway 
Friday Afternoon January 6th, 1922 at 3 P.M, 
Steinway Piano 


Boxes $16.50. Tickets $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 may be obtained at Box 
Ofiice or Mgt. EMPIRE CONCERTS 35 Mt. Morris Park W. 
Harlem 4013 | 

















No, John. The closing number was a group of English 
songs by Mrs. Littlefield, the group including ‘Unforeseen, 
by Cyril Scott; ‘My Shadow,’ by Samuels; ‘The Bird,’ by 
Fiske, and Scott's ‘Wind’s in the South.’ At the close of 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD, 


soprano, 


the group prolonged applause expressed the pleasure of 
the audience and Mrs. Littlefield returned to give, as her 
encore number, ‘Me and My, Little Banjo,’ which proved a 
delightful ending to a delightful evening.”—Brockton En- 
terprise. | a st 


“There Were Shepherds” Is Popular 

One of the most widely sung of the Christmas songs 
is the pastoral for voice and organ, “There Were Shep- 
herds,” by John Prindle Scott. A well known reviewer 
says of it: “The pastoral section is particularly lovely in 
its lilt and is excellently adjusted with the organ Also 
the recitative portions are skillfully composed, and the 
pastoral returning at the close brings the song to an enc 
in a wholly sympathetic manner.” 

It is issued for both high and low voices by Harold 
Flammer, Inc 


Easton to Sing Bach B Minor Mass 


The Schola Cantorum of New York has engaged Florence 
Easton, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, to sing Bach's 
B minor Mass at Carnegie Hall on February 8 On De 
cember 12 Miss Easton appeared in recital for the Orpheus 
Club, of Utica, N. Y., and on December 16 was soloist at 
the Biltmore Musical Morning in New York City 








FOR SALE—Rare viblle-Aeiaaiid rich 
tone—Eberle 1764. Unusual opportunity to 
procure a fine instrument at reasonable 
price. Must sacrifice at $200.00. Communi- 
cate Schonman, 747 East 168th Street, 
New York City. roundings. 

service. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
—Washington Square Annex, 37-39-41 rate. 
West Ninth Street (Telephone—‘“Stuyve- 
sant 1321”) and 125 East 37th Street, 
Northeast corner Lexington Avenue 
(Telephone—-“Murray Hill 991”). Stu- 
dios and floors to rent, with and with- 





out private iis ‘Suitable for rm ex- 
hibits, teaching—resident or non-resident. 
Strictly up-to-date studios for business 
people, and for teachers having a clientele 
appreciative of refined, dignified sur- to be held by Samuel Marx, 
115 West 23d Street, New York City, Jan 
uary 6, 1922, at 11 o’clock sharp. Rosen- 
nished studios with Steinway grand pianos TtHAL & Heermance, Attorneys for Ad- 
to rent on part time basis, at an hourly 
There will be furnished resident 
studios for teachers, students, or visitors 
to New York, to sub-let for the summer 
months, with or without pianos. Mrs. M. 
Duble-SCHEELE, proprietor. OFFICE, 
41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


Reliable hall and telephone 
Maid service available. Fur- 


OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—By the Es state of 


and of high quality. 


ministratrix. 





Central location. 


ner, deceased, three violins, one violoncello 
and four bows; all in excellent condition 
Sale at public auction 


STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 

Address “L. M. G.,” 


care Maan Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Anton Hee- 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 

recording and one dozen records. 

For particulars address Personal 

Phonograph Record Dept., care of 

Electric Recording Laboratories, 

Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 


Auctioneer, 














58 
“TOO MANY 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SOPRANOS,” SAYS KATHLEEN HART BIBB; 


SOME OUGHT TO BE CHLOROFORMED, SHE THINKS 


Praises the Singing of Florence Easton, Elena Gerhardt, Frieda Hempel and Povla Frijsh—May Write a Book Some Day 
n “Vocal Teachers"—Talks of Her Husband, Their Home and His Books 


‘OR several seasons back, Kathleen Hart Bibb had been 
|: a familiar name to concert goers of the metropolis 
Last August, however, the vivacious little soprano, 

ng to a change in her husband's business, moved all her 
belongings to the big city, which she is now glad to call 
her permanent home 
! Mrs. Bibb’s “shoes’’—coming to 
usually complains about not be 
and rush.” Not so with 


he average person in 


down in New York 


ing able to “get used to the noise 
nger! New York and all its overpowering life and 
dor fairly dazzles her She “loves being here” and is 


d by attending the opera weekly.” 
Don't you adore Easton's voice?” Mrs 


in New York 


sibb inquired 
“It's one of the most 


CuUSsSINA musi 
beautiful I've ever heard—and she does everything in such 
a scholarly fashion, doesn’t she?” she rambled along de- 
lightfully “And have you heard Gerhardt? Yes? And 
weren't you absolutely swept off your feet by her superb 
H the listener interrupted long enough to say that 
hearing Elena Gerhardt was one of the most delightful 


enjoyed this season 
now that | worship at her shrine,” she 
her most engaging 
When a foolish 


y CK 
\ remarked 
smiles, “I 
student 


enthusiasm and one of 


I t conte something mere 
ears ago | heard Gerhardt in Berlin. | remember 
wwother girl! and myself were not particularly thrilled by 
this great artist's singing, and we sat like blasé old ladies, 
cling, no doubt, that we knew all there was to know about 
nging lime has changed, hasn't it, when now | go home 
ifter a Gerhardt concert and think that if I can sing one 
as well as she does, my study has been well worth 

y } { : 
rieda Hempel is another artist whom Mrs. Bibb ad 
and so is Povla Frijsh, whose singing is described 
iplifting.” 

Sometimes I think | shall never become great,” sighed 
the now serious-eyed soprano. “Why? Because I find the 
eally great artists today listen and heed good advice like 


children. With me—I am what you might term plastic and 
keep my own ideas, unless I have real good reason to 
change them.” 

“Still, that is a fortunate thing,” replied the writer, “be- 


cause there is too much listening to the counsel of outsiders 
and friends in the profession.” 

Perhaps,” she echoed, “but do you realize what the big 
nag is There are too many singers to supply the demand.” 
\ twinkle lurked in her eyes. Then she added quickly : 


Some of us sopranos should be chloroformed.” 


Ks ’ hesitated the writer, “which ones 

rhat’s just it,” Mrs. Bibb retorted with spirit. “If I am 
not mistaken, | think it was Richard Aldrich who, in a 
recent article, spoke about drawing the line to decide which 


ngers are qualified to make public appearances. Yet how 
mild even that be done?” 


There was a similar move suggested for teachers.” 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


























\ Piano number that gives a touch of lightness and novelty 
to Recital Programs 
by R. Nathaniel Dett, 

\ Program number that is rhythmically vital; genial and 


gay in moo 
Magnolia Suite No, 1 
Esther Linder 


From the 
Keing 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EASTERN AGENCY: HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
57 West 45th Street New York City 


played by 











“Teachers!” she gasped, without exaggeration. “Don't 
mention them! Some day I’m going to write a book on 
what I know and think of them. I have come to realize 
that any sensible person can get all she can from a teacher 
in six months, A vocal teacher should. not be like a teacher 
of—of juggling, for example, who says stay with me so 
long and pay me so much, and I'll teach you what I know. 
Yet some vocal teachers bind you to similar contracts. The 
trouble with these teachers is, no matter how deficient they 
are, or what they lack, they really think they are right. 





KATHLEEN HART BIBB 
It's a disease with them! A singer, to the contrary, has 
every right to go to a teacher, pay her for so many lessons 
and then, if she sees good and sufficient reason for chang- 
ing to some other teacher, that should be her privilege. It's 
not disloyal. sa 

This led to another topic— the 

“I have a sister who is a writer, 
“and when she comes to town she naturally meets quite a 
number of artists, whom she has come to find are the nar 
rowest-minded people on earth. They seem in her opinion 
to know nothing or little more than that, outside of music. 
Their culture is of a low standard in comparison to people 
in other walks of life, many never even having gone to high 
school—much less college. Why this is, I cannot under- 
stand, because art feeds on the other arts. Singing is the 
highest of the arts and it is enriched by a knowledge of 
literature, painting, etc.” 

Mrs. Bibb is a college woman and she 


mentality of musicians. 
continued Mrs. Bibb, 


admitted that had 
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PRINCESS TSIANINA 


(Pronounced CHI-NEE-NA, Translated WILDFLOWER) 
“AMERICA’S OWN” FAMOUS MEZZO-SOPRANO 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
AMERICA’S BELOVED COMPOSER-PIANIST 
APPEARING JOINTLY INTHEIR PROGRAM OF 
100% AMERICAN MUSIC 


Featuring Selections and Arias from Cadman's M jitan 
availableSfor Opera Concert, Recital, 


AND 


a Success “‘SHANEWIS" 
estival. w Booking! 


2847 North Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











December 29, 1921 


she not become a musician, she might have gone in for 
history or some such thing, for she enjoys delving into an 
old history and so does her lawyer-husband. 

“I just wish you could see our home. We have so many 
books that every now and then we have to look for a new 
place to put them. Why, last Christmas my husband re- 
ceived over thirty-five books, and yet he was quite happy. 
That is all he wanted.” 

When Mrs. Bibb’s marriage was commented upon, she 
at once showed her happiness by saying she thought every- 
one should marry. Singers can have a successful married 
career along with a musical one, because art is so big—it 
cannot confine, she believes. 

In referring to the New York critics, the singer spoke of 
their kindness to her in the past. 


“Particularly Mr. Henderson,” Mrs. Bibb remarked. 
“He’s a dear.” After a second: “Why, I'd even like to kiss 
him !” ths exclaimed, quite impulsively. “You see, the first 


time I sang there he said some hard things about my sing- 
ing, yet some helpful ones. And the next time I came for 
a recital he was good enough to remember my faults and 
notice that | had worked to overcome them.” 

At present Mrs. Bibb is working on some lieder with 
Coenraad Bos. She will appear before the Boston Athletic 
Association in January, give a concert in Baltimore in Feb- 
ruary, and her New York recital will take place in the 
Spring. A feature of this program will, in all probability, 
be a Bach number with oboe obligato. V 


“Be Fat and Famous,” Says Harrold 


This is the title of a book which Orville Harrold is con- 
templating writing. He has just opened his third season 
as a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company by 
creating the tenor nart in Eric Korngold’s opera, “Die 
Tode Stadt,” and declares emphatically that the average 
opera singer must choose definitely between figure and 
voice. “A slim waistline usually makes a slim voice” is 
the way Mr. Harrold puts it, and he gives his own experi- 
ence as an example of what he means. 

“A singer must choose between a waistline and a voice 
gone to waste,” he says, “and this applies equally to tenors, 
sopranos, and contraltos. Baritones and basses naturally 
have, like Cassius, a lean and hungry look; but tenors 
mount to greatness upon dinners of spaghetti long pro- 
longed.” 

“Two years ago, everybody said I was in splendid voice. 


| weighed 200 pounds. Last year, to look the part in 
Louise” I reduced to 180 pounds. My voice suffered. 
Then I suddenly discovered that many poets had been 
stout, so this season | mounted again to 200, sang Julien, 
and everyone seemed delighted, declaring my voice was 
better than ever. Jean De Reszke did not reduce, Caruso 
did not reduce, John McCormack does not reduce; I shall 


Henceforth I shall go through life with the 
figure God and . good digestion gave me. I do not believe 
that ‘nobody loves a fat man,’ while I am certain that 
nobody loves a thin tenor who has lost his voice. 

Which after all, is speaking hyperbole, for Mr. Harrold 
is not really fat, but only of just the weight suitable for 
an old-time football guard. 


Prokofieff Wins Seven Recalls in Chicago 


“Prokofieff is young Russia, let us say young Europe, 
for his music contains all the elements of the ultra fin-de- 
siecle European idea in composition, the disregard of for- 
malities, although not always of form, the use of the ‘new 
scale,’ dissonances, eccentricity, overdevelopme nt and under- 
inspiration of theme, but at times the daring, the originality 
of treatment, the ‘atmosphere’ that makes up for its many 
insolences”—thus wrote the critic of the Chicago Evening 
American after Serge Prokofieff's recent appearance in that 
city as soloist for his own third concerto and conductor for 
his own classical symphony with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr, Prokofieff won seven recalls after his 
symphony. 


not reduce. 


Rea on Tour 
Virginia Rea, the young American coloratura soprano, is 
completing her tour of the Northwest, and will make appear 
ances in Austin (Tex.), Omaha (Neb.) and other cities 
before returning to New York. Miss Ray has appeared 


within the past few weeks in E vanston and Laramie, Wyo.; 
Baker, Albany and La Grande, Ore.; Colfax, W alta Walla 
and Yakima, Wash.; Boise, Ida., and Vancouver, mat. 


Miller Dancers Perform for Yvette Guilbert 


Helen Moller and her dancers gave a private performance 
recently for Yvette Guilbert and a number of her pupils. 
The famous French artist was much interested in the work 
of the Moller dancers and expressed herself as being so. 
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ened 
The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Naxe SOMME 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a S) onym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family jn np gel Mle AE oy RE 
have been making Sohmer pianos. . It io to. exauintely beautiful in tone and expres- 
To make the most artistic piano understand why. the Lie wee & a ee 
ible has been the one aim, and seeps 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 





Dear Sirs— 


Sincerely, 


ean. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH., President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New York 
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